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AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


r was my original intention that the following treatise 
hould be included in the third part of my “ History of 
larly Christian Literature.” However,it grew under 
ay hands to such an extent that I now publish it in a 
eparate volume. It must form the first of a few other 
reatises on the subject of Introduction to the New 
‘estament which will appear shortly, for some of the 
ardinal problems of this branch of Biblical study are 
till far from being set in so clear a light as to permit 
if their being dismissed in a short essay. 
he genuine epistles of St. Paul, the writings of St. 
ke, and the history of Eusebius are the pillars of} 
imitive Christian history. This fact has not yet been 
ficiently recognised in the case of the Lukan writings ; 
artly because critics are convinced that these writings 
re not to be assigned to St. Luke. And yet, even if 
ere right in their supposition, the importance of 
he Acts of the Apostles at least still remains funda- 
ntal. However, I hope to have shown in the following 
es that critics have gone astray in this question, and 
t the traditional view holds good. The Lukan’y 
zs thus recover their own excelling value as 
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historical authorities; for they are written by a Greek 
who was a fellow worker of St. Paul, and companied 
with Mark, Silas, Philip, and James the brother of the 
Lord. 
Ten years ago, in the preface to the first volume of the 
second part of my “ History of Christian Literature,” 
I stated that the criticism of the sources of primitive 
Christianity was gradually returning to the traditional ~ 
standpoints. My friends have taken offence at this 
statement of mine, although I had already in part 
established its truth. I-now offer them a new proof, 
and I beg for their impartial criticism. With my 
opponents, on the other hand, my statement has fared 
much more sadly. I saw myself suddenly brought for- 
ward as a witness to testify that in historical criticism 
we are returning to the conseryative point of view. I 
am not responsible for this misapprehension of my 
position; indeed, in that very preface I took care to 
guard myself against it—asit seems, to no purpose. Let 
me, therefore, now express my absolute conviction that 
historical criticism teaches us ever more clearly that 
many traditional positions are untenable and must give 
place to new and startling discoveries. We do, a’ 
course, recover something of the old ground, in that we 
can now more accurately circumscribe the home and the 
time of the formation of the most primitive and funda- 
mental Christian tradition. We can now assert that 
during the years 380-70 a.v., and on the soil of Palestine 
—more particularly in Jerusalem—this tradition as a 
whole took the essential form which it presents in its 
later development, and that the only other factor which 
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‘has played an important part in this formation is the 
influence of Phrygia and Asia, with their populations so 
strongly intermixed with Jewish elements. This result 
‘of research is becoming clearer day by day, and is 
steadily replacing the earlier “critical” hypothesis which 
assumes that the fundamental development of Christian 
tradition extended over a period of some one hundred 
years, and that in its formation the whole Diaspora 
played a part as important as that of the Holy Land 
and its primitive churches. 

In regard to the chronological framework, the majority 
of the leading personages who are named, and the scene 
of action, the report of ancient tradition stands firm ; 
but when we proceed further—i.e., when we attempt to 
realise historical situations—we are thrown back upon 
our own groping judgment, and are often unable to 
accept the conceptions and explanations of the primitive 
annalists. Indeed, the problems which present them- 
selves are rendered the more difficult by the shortening 
of the period of fundamental development and by the 
weight which must be assigned to the testimony of 
persons who still belong to the first generation. If, for 
instance, St. Luke and not some other unknown com- 
piler is the author of the third gospel and the Acts, 
we are then left with a psychological and historical 
problem of extraordinary difficulty—scarcely less diffi- 
cult, indeed, than that which the author of the fourth 
gospel presents when he includes in his narrative both 
the Miracle at Cana and the Final Discourses. 

The method which I have followed in this book is 
little in accord with the impressionalism that is the 
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ruling fashion in the Biblical criticism of to-day. I am 
also far from wishing to commend it in every case ; but 
the problem before us—whether the author of the so- 
called “we” sections is identical with the author of 
the whole work—can be really mastered by a method 
which comprises close and detailed examination and 
discussion of vocabulary and style. It is possible to 
carry this examination further than I have done—for _ 
instance, one might investigate the use of Aéyew and 
Aadeiv or of ctv and peta in the “ we” sections and 
in the whole work—with always the same result, namely, 
that the author of both is one and the same person. 


FY & i 
BERLIN, May 17, 1906. 


PREFACE TO THE ENGLISH 
EDITION 


I nave looked through this book with a view to its 
translation into English. I have corrected it in a 
few places, and have amplified the last Appendix 
(St. Luke and St. John). Otherwise the book remains 
unaltered. I gladly seize the opportunity of expressing 
my thanks to the English scholars Hawkins, Hobart, 
iand Plummer for all that I have learnt from their 
works, 
A.wH, 
BERLIN, January 10, 1907. 
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CHAPTER I 


| GENERAL INVESTIGATION 

Tue great historical work, which has come down to us 
n two parts, the third gospel and the Acts of the 
Apostles, is anonymous, but the unanimous report of 
ecclesiastical tradition, which ascribes it to an author 
Luke by name, can be traced back to the middle of the 
econd century. In fact, there is no justifiable reason for 
loubting that Justin already regarded the third gospel 
is the work of St. Luke (“ Dial.” 103). Indeed, a 
urther step backwards is permissible; for those who 
irst formed the collection of four gospels—and this was 
lone before the middle of the second century, perhaps 
ong before—gave this gospel the inscription KATA 
AOTKAN. It is therefore probable that Marcion, who 
sailed the other gospels while he accepted and edited 
he third gospel, was already acquainted with the name 
uuke as the name of its author. This, however, does 
jot admit of stringent proof,' and one must therefore 


1 In proof of Marcion’s knowledge of the name of Luke we may 
wing forward the fact that Marcion in his text of Col. iv. 14 has 
rased the words 6 iarpds 6 dayanrnrés, and thus seems to have had 
ome interest in St, Luke (he could not have been a physician, for 
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rest satisfied with the knowledge that the Lukan author- 
ship has been universally accepted since the years 
140-150 a.p. 

Of necessity the gospel which begins with a prologue 
must have contained in its title the name of its author. 
If St. Luke was not the author, then the real author’s 
name must have been purposely suppressed either when 
the book was combined with the three other gospels or 
at some previous time. Such a suppression or substitu. — 
tion of names is, of course, quite possible, yet the 
hypothesis of its occurrence is by no means simple. 
Anonymous compilations in the course of tradition 
easily acquire some determining name, and it is easy to — 
imagine an author writing under a pseudonym ; but in 
the case of a writing determined by a prologue and a 
dedication we require some very definite reasons for a 
substitution of names, especially when this is supposed — 
to occur only one generation after the date of publica- 
tion. ; 

That the “ Luke” whose name is so closely connected — 
with the third gospel and the Acts is the Luke mentioned 
in the Pauline epistles has never been questioned. — 


care of the body is irreligious) ; but we may not build much upon — 
this. If Iren. III. i. depends upon the authority of Papias, the latter | 
also described the third gospel as Lukan ; but the source of Irenzeus’ : 
information is uncertain. | 

i The substituted name ought to be that of some recognised 
authority. But “ Luke” was not this, so far as we know. On this 
very account, ever since the end of the second century these historical — 
writings were carefully brought into such close connection with the © 
Apostle St. Paul that the name “ Luke”’ lost all importance. The 
name, therefore, was not authoritative enough at that time. 
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According to these epistles (Col. iv. 14; Philem. 24; 
2 Tim. iv. 11), he was (1) a Hellene by birth,! (2) a 
hysician,? (3) a companion of St. Paul, (4) a fellow- 

orker with St. Paul. This Luke is first mentioned in 
hose epistles of the Apostle which were composed in 
Rome (or Ceesarea ?), but this does not exclude the con- 
jecture that he came into connection with St. Paul at an 
rlier period. Itis not, however, probable that he was 
‘with the Apostle at the time of the composition of the 
epistles to the Thessalonians, to the Corinthians, and to 
‘the Romans; for in this case we should expect some 
mention of his name. It is therefore improbable that 
the was personally, or at all events intimately, acquainted 
‘with the Christian communities of 'Thessalonica, Corinth, 
sand Rome (before St. Paul visited that city). Accord- 
‘ing to 2 Tim. iv. 11, he continued to the end in the 
company of the Apostle, while Demas, Crescens, and 
‘Titus had left him. 


1 Compare Col. iv. 10 ff. with iv. 12 ff. 

2 And also the physician of St, Paul; for this is implied in the 
‘words Aovxaés 6 iarpbs 6 ayarnrés. As “the beloved son” =“ my 
:son,” so also the beloved physician=my physician. St. Paul would 
‘not have given such emphasis to the special profession of his 
‘companion in travel if he himself had not derived benefit there 
‘from. 

3 This follows from Philemon 24, where Luke—together with Mark 
Aristarchus, and Demas—is described by the Apostle as ‘my 
‘synergos.” He thus shared in the work of the mission. On the * 
‘other hand, he is never mentioned as a fellow-prisoner of St. Paul 
like Aristarchus (Col. iv. 10) and Epaphras (Philem, 23) ; he therefore 
lived in freedom in Rome. 

4 No conclusions may be drawn from Galatians and Philippians, 
‘because St. Paul in these epistles makes no mention of individuals 
who send greeting. 
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The report of tradition concerning St. Luke, aa : 
from these references to him in the writings of St. 
Paul, is probably not altogether untrustworthy, though | 
it will not here claim our attention. One statement, — 
however, deserves to be regarded as specially reliable. 
Both Eusebius? and the ancient “ Argumentum evangelii 
secundum Lucan” agree in describing him as a native © 
of Antioch. The style of the language used by both 
authorities is the same (Aoveds 70 pév yévos Ov tev aT’ 
’"Avtioxeias, THv éemiotyunv Sé iatpos, Ta TA€ioTa 
cuvyeyoves TO Ilavdw, kal tots Aowrois 82 ob Tapépyos 
TOV ATOTTOAGY @uAnKos—*~ Lucas Syrus natione An-— 
tiochensis, arte medicus discipulus apostolorum, postea — 
Paulum secutus”); but Eusebius is scarcely dependent — 
upon the “Argumentum,” since he defines the relations of 
St. Luke with the original Apostles more accurately 
than the latter. Rather we are here compelled to 
assume a common source, which must therefore be of 
very early date.? The fact that this record tells us 


1 The ‘“ Argumentum evangelii secundum Lucan,” which belongs at 
the latest to the beginning of the third century (Corssen., “‘ Monarch- 
ianische Prologe. Texte u. Unters.” Bd. 15, I. s. 7 ff.), asserts that he 
remained unmarried, that he died seventy-four years old in Bithynia, — 
and that he composed his gospel in Achaia. This is probably correct. 
The statement that St. Luke was one of the seventy disciples of our 
Lord is quite untrustworthy. ' 

2 “ Hist. Ecc.” iii. 4, 6. 

3 See also Julius Africanus (‘‘ Mai. Nova. Patr. Bibl.” 1V. 1, p. 270): 

5 8& Aoukas 7d mey yévos amd Tis Bowuéevns “Avtioxelas fv. It is not 
quite certain that these words—together with the following account 
that St. Luke was better acquainted with Greek science than with 
Hebrew—go back to Africanus. We may have here only the words 
of Eusebius. 
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nothing of the place of composition, but simply fixes 
St. Luke’s native city, speaks in favour of its relia- 
bility ; for in ancient times we find that a famous man’s 
place of origin is generally noted, while records of the 
places where he composed his writings are much more 
rare, _ Nor can we assign any weight to a late tradition 
found in the pseudo-Clementine “ Recognitions ” (x. 71), 
that the Theophilus to whom St. Luke addressed his 
work was the principal citizen of Antioch; for this 
report could have been easily manufactured from a 
combination of the prologue of the third gospel with 
the tradition that St. Luke was a native of Antioch. 
‘The latter tradition, however, could scarcely have arisen 
from the Acts itself; for though it is evident, as we 
hall see later, that this book has a special interest in 
ntioch, this interest is nevertheless not so directly 
xpressed as to lead at once to the conclusion that the 
uthor was a native of Antioch.’ And since the tradi- 
ion seems to have no ulterior motive it may well pass 
or trustworthy. 

Can it be possible that Luke the Greek physician of 
ntioch, the companion and fellow-worker of St. Paul, 
omposed the third gospel and the Acts of the 
Apostles? “If the gospel were the only writing 
cribed to his authorship,” writes a recent critic,? we 
hould probably raise no objection against this record 


1 It is, however, possible that the noteworthy gloss in Acts xi, 28 
‘cuvertpapuévey jay) already presupposes the tradition that St. Luke 
asan Antiochean. The supposition is not, however, necessary. 

2 J. Weiss, ‘‘ Die Schriften des N. T.’s, das Lukas-Evang.,’’ 1906, 
3, 378, 


ad 
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of ancient tradition; for we have no sufficient reasons — 
for asserting that a disciple of St. Paul could not have 
composed this work.” The difficulty, therefore, is 
assumed to lie in the Acts of the Apostles. This book — 
must be subjected to a separate and stringent examina-— 
tion—so the critics demand ; but this examination, so 
they say, is already completed, and has led to the certain 
conclusion that tradition here is in the wrong—the~ 
Acts cannot have been composed by a companion and 
fellow-worker of St. Paul. This is the judgment of 
Hilgenfeld, Holtzmann, Overbeck, Hansrath, Weiz- 
sicker, Wendt, Schiirer, Pfleiderer, von Soden, Spitta, 
Jiilicher, J. Weiss, Knopf, Clemen, and others, following 
the lead of Kénigsmann, De Wette, Baur, and Zeller. 
In spite of the opposition of Credner,’ B. Weiss, | 
Klostermann, Zahn, Renan, Hobart, Ramsay, Hawkins, : 
Plummer, Vogel, Blass, and others, the indefensibility — 
of the tradition is regarded as being so clearly estab-_ 
lished that nowadays it is thought scarcely worth 
while to reprove this indefensibility, or even to notice 
the arguments of conservative opponents.” Indeed, 


1 Credner, “ Einleit. in d.N. T.” i. s.153f. : ‘ There is no sufficient — 
reason for throwing doubt, with De Wette, upon the unanimous 
tradition of the Church which makes Luke the author of our gospel ; 
at least’ the way that faults in the Church are reproved by this” 
author does not justify such doubts. He was at all events of the 
Pauline school, and for several years a companion of St. Paul—the 
supposition that the ‘we’ sections belong to a diary from another 
hand, which he has incorporated in his work, is disproved by the 
homogeneity of vocabulary and style throughout the book; this of 
itself is enough to prove the indefensibility oF those doubts, which 
are not at all removed by a change of names.’ 

2 I have indicated my attitude towards this problem in the year 
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it seems that there exists a disposition to ignore 
the fact that such arguments still exist. Jiilicher 
(Introduction, 447 ff.) feels compelled to regard the 
ascription of the book to St. Luke as a “ romantic 
ideal.”* So quickly does criticism forget its true 
function, with such bigoted obstinacy does it cling to 
its hypotheses.” 

And yet we find that even critics, in spite of their 
verdict, have actually made, and are still making, 


1892 (“Texte u, Unters.” Bd. 8, H. 4, s. 37 ff.). Since that date my 
continued studies have rendered it possible for me to speak more 
positively. 

1 On the contrary, Plummer (“ Commentary on St. Luke,” p. xii.) 
writes: “It is perhaps no exaggeration to say that nothing in 
Biblical criticism is more certain than the statement that the author 
of the Acts was a companion of St. Paul.’ This, of course, is saying 
too much, but the exaggeration is nearer the truth than Jiilicher’s 
opinion. 

2 Even criticism has for generations its freaks and fancies. Very 
often one notices that, when some comprehensive critical theory has 
been in fashion for a long time and then has been refuted, particular 
fragments thereof still cling obstinately to men’s minds although 
they have no intellectual basis. The critical school of Baur, in 
order to prove that the name Luke in connection with these writings 
was a forgery, used only one argument—i.e., the work is not Pauline 
but conciliatory in its tendency, hence it belongs to a late period in 
thesecond century. Baur’s method is now demolished ; and yet some 
planks of his critical structure still float upon the surface of the 
devastating flood. Seeing how one critic trustfully rests upon the 
authority of another, we may congratulate ourselves that some 
accident has prevented Scholten’s hypothesis—that the third gospel 
and the Acts have different authors—from finding its way into the 
great stream of criticism and so becoming a dogma in these days, 
This might very easily have happened, for a difference in the author- 
ship of the third gospel and the Acts can be alleged with much more 
plausible reasons than a difference in the authorship of the Acts as a 
whole and the “ we” sections. 
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considerable strides towards a compromise with tradi- 
tion. Certain passages are found in the Acts where the 
author introduces himself into the narrative with the 
word “we.” ‘The more than rash hypothesis that this 


“we” is a literary forgery has been renounced long— 
ago,' and nowadays scarcely a voice is raised even 


against the hypothesis that this “we” proceeds from 
the pen of St. Luke, the companion of St. Paul.? 


We hear no more of those theories that would assign | 


the authorship of these sections to Timothy or Titus 
or Silas, or some other companion of St. Paul. Indeed, 
the compromise goes still further: passages of con- 
siderable length in those chapters of the second part 


of the Acts in which the “ we” does not occur must — 


now be regarded as proceeding from St. Luke. The 


critics are not, of course, agreed on this point, but it is 
quite clear that there is a growing tendency to assign 


the greater part of chapters xvi.—xxviii. (and even of 


chapters xi.-xv.) to the Lukan source.? But—say the 


1 So Schrader, B. Bauer, Havet; so also the assumption, com- 
mended by Overbeck, that the “we” is, as a rule, authentic, but has 
been forged in some places by the author of the complete work. 
Neither has Zeller’s theory—that the author allowed the “we” to 
stand in order that he might pass for a companion of the Apostle—so 
far as I know, found any champions in these days. 

2 Jiilicher speaks on this point with hesitation (Introd. 447 ff.) ; 
according to him the hypothesis that St. Luke is the author of the 
‘‘ we” sections can only be regarded as probable ; so also Weizsiicker. 


Holtzmann, for example (‘‘ Hinleit.,” 1892, s. 395), has givena distinct _ 


vote for St. Luke. : 

3 It is certain that the “we” record, if it was a source of the Acts, 
does not coincide only with the sum of those verses in which the 
“we” occurs; it must have been more extensive. 


: 
‘ 


: 
| 
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critics—this must not be regarded as anything more 
than a source of the whole work.t Some anonymous 
writer, the author of the gospel, has used this excellent 
and most valuable source for the second part of his 
historical work, transforming it somewhat to suit his 
own purposes. If it be at once objected that it is 
improbable that so practised a writer should not have 
removed the “ we” which he found in his source, it is 
answered that it is no less strange that an author 
should introduce himself abruptly, in the midst of his 
narrative, with an indefinite “ we,” and should then fall 
back again into narrative in the third person, only to 
appear afresh just as abruptly in the first person. The 
paradox in either case is not, of course, equally great, and 
it is mere perversity to describe the two hypotheses as 
equally difficult. ‘The author who wrote in the first 
instance for the “excellent” Theophilus was not 
unknown to his correspondent. If he, then, in the 
midst of his text introduced himself with a ‘* we,” 
after he had begun his book with an “ I” (chap. i. 1), 
Theophilus would at once know where he was; it 
would scarcely be fresh news to him that the man who 
dedicated his book to him was once himself a com- 
panion of St. Paul. Under these circumstances the 
literary fault of neglecting to make special mention of 


1 It does not seem to have been realised how precarious the whole 
hypothesis becomes if we (e.g., with Pfleiderer and von Soden) assign 
almost allin chapters xi., xiii., xiv., xvi.-xxviii, to thissource. There 
then remains for the anonymous writer to Theophilus, the author of 
the gospel, only the substructure of the Acts, the history of the 
mission in Jerusalem and Palestine. 
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this fact at the right place’ would be quite pardon- 
able; indeed, one might say that this modest expedient 
for introducing oneself into the course of one’s narrative 
is entirely in harmony with the general objectivity of 
our author’s style throughout his history. If, on the 
other hand, the author was not a companion of St. Paul 
and yet allowed this “ we ” to appear so abruptly in his 
narrative, the negligence is so great that it is difficult 
to avoid the suspicion that the author was influenced — 
by some motive that was not altogether honourable 
(so Zeller). Such motives, of course, may possibly have 
existed, so that we may not at present accept the 
hypothesis of very insignificant negligence in prefer- 
ence to one of much greater negligence—it is, indeed 
often the improbable that really happens—but we are 
nevertheless bound ,to lay our finger upon a difficulty 
which it is usual to pass over far too cursorily.? 


1 We must notice besides that the author of the Acts is upon other 
occasions careless in introducing persons. In xvii. 5 he speaks of a 
certain Jason as if he were already known. The introduction of 
Sosthenes in xviii. 17 is awkward, and still more awkward that of 
two exorcists out of the number of the seven sons of Seeva in xix. 16. 
It is not at once clear why Gaius and Aristarchus are mentioned at 
all in xix. 29; Weiss and others ingeniously conjecture that they 
formed the author's authority for his narrative. Also in xix. 23 
Alexander, is very feebly brought upon the scene of action. In- 
stances in which other writers use “ we” abruptly in the course of 
their narrative because they are copying the writing of an eye- 
witness have been sought for in the whole literature of the world. 
Some few have been discovered, and these not exactly analogous to 
the instance in point. 

2 Renan presents the correct view (“Die Apostel," German 
edition, s. 10): “One might perhaps understand such negligence 
[allowing the “ we”’ to stand] in some clumsy compilation ; but the 
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There are accordingly two literary difficulties in which 
“criticism ” is involved, and which are not so easily 
disposed of—first, that the author of this book, who 
otherwise shows himself a skilful writer, carried over 
into long passages of his narrative an uncorrected 
“we” from one of his sources, and thus, volens aut 
nolens, has given the impression that he was an eye- 
witness; next, that in the course of a few decades his 
name was forgotten by tradition and was replaced by 
the name of the author of the source, although the 
real author had never in his book mentioned this name, 
and although, so far as we know, this name was not 
one that carried any special authority. Two literary 
paradoxes at once—this is rather too much! 

Where, then, lie the difficulties which absolutely for- 
bid us to follow tradition and to accept St. Luke as the 
author of the Acts? According to the critical view 
they are twofold. The critics hold it for ‘impossible 
that a companion of the Apostle St. Paul should have 
said and should have refrained from saying about him 
what is now found and not found in the Acts, and they 
hold it for just a* incredible that a mati who lived in 
the apostolic age could have given the account which 
this author gives of the Apostles and the early history 
of the Church at Jerusalem. They point, moreover, to 
several instances of unevenness and want of clearness in 
the author’s presentation of his facts, and, besides, to 


third gospel and the Acts form a work which is very well composed. 
. . . We could not understand an editor committing so glaring an 
error . . . the author is the same person as he who has used the 
‘we’ in several places.” 
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many historical blunders. ‘The question is thus one which 
belongs to the sphere of the higher historical criticism. 
In the face of these objections we must first investigate 
whether the “lower” criticism does not make the 
identity of the authorship of the Acts and the “we” 
source so evident that the “higher” criticism must 
hold its peace, and next we must find out whether the 
difficulties which higher criticism professes to find do 


not vanish with a franker and wider appreciation of the " 


actual circumstances. I must refrain from entering 
closely into the truly pitiful history of the criticism of 
the Acts; but in the following investigation I hope that 
IT shall not be found to have overlooked anything of 
importance. 


If we test what we know of St. Luke (vide p. 3) by — 


the historical work which bears his name, we obtain the 
following results: (1) St. Luke is never mentioned in 
the Acts, which is just what we should expect if he 
himself was the author of the book. On the other 
hand, Aristarchus is mentioned three times—the man 
who is named with St. Luke in the epistles of St. Paul ! 
What reason, then, can we give for the omission of St. 
Luke’s name in the Acts?? (2) St. Luke was a Greek 


1 The mention of Aristarchus in the Acts may be at once employed 
as a not inconsiderable argument for its Lukan origin. In the 
Pauline epistles he appears twice (only in greetings), and that in 
company with St. Iuke. The Acts makes no mention of so important 
a companion of St. Paul as Titus, and yet it mentions Aristarchus, 
and that twice! The latter of these references shows that St. Paul 
on his last voyage had, besides Aristarchus, only one companion, 
namely, the author of the Acts (or of the “ we” account, which hypo- 
thesis must be for the moment left open). Who, then, was this 
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by birth.—The gospel and the Acts show—there is, 
indeed, no need of a proof—that they were composed not 
by a Jew by birth, but bya Greek.t (3) St. Luke was a 
physician, and thus belonged to the middle or higher 
plane of contemporary culture.—To this plane we are 
directed not only by the prologue of the gospel, but 
by the literary standard attained in the whole work. 
The man who could compose speeches like those of St. 
Paul in the Acts—to mention only the most important 
point—who also possessed gifts of style and narrative 
like those of this writer, who knew so well how much to 
say and could so well arrange his material in accordance 
with the purpose of his work, this man possessed the 
higher culture in rich measure. But there is a still 
more striking coincidence: it is as good as certain 
from the subject-matter, and more especially from the 
style, of this great work that its author was a physician 
by profession. Of course, in making such a statement 
one still exposes oneself to the scorn of the critics,? and 


author? Scarcely Demas, though he too is not mentioned in the 
Acts, of whom it is, however, said in 2 Tim. iv. 10 that “he loved 
Pthis present world.” 

1 Whether the author was a Jewish proselyte before he became a 
) Christian cannot be definitely decided. No conclusion can be drawn 
m his mention of proselytes in the Acts. His masterly knowledge 
f the Greek Bible can well have been gained when he had become a 
Christian. of BépBapo: in xxviii. 2, 4 is in itself sufficient evidence 
his Greek origin. 

2 Jiilicher, Introd.,s. 407 f.: “The discovery that the Acts, and 
ere and there also the gospel, but more particularly the ‘‘ we” sections, 
so full of medical technical terms as to afford strong reasons for 
uspecting the authorship of St. Luke the physician, will have little 
eight with those who perceive the elementary nature of these terms, 
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yet the arguments which are alleged in its support are 
simply convincing. ‘These would have had much more 
influence if the man who devoted his life to the task of 
proving from the work itself the medical profession of 
its author had not gone too far with his evidence and 
had not brought forward much that has neither force nor 
value. Accordingly his book * has had quite the opposite — 
effect to that he intended, especially with those who — 
have read it cursorily. Those, however, who have~ 
studied it carefully will, I think, -find it impossible 
to escape the conclusion? that the question here is 
not one of merely accidental linguistic colouring, but 
that this great historical work was composed by a writer 
who either was a physician or was quite intimately 
acquainted with medical language and science. And, 
indeed, this conclusion holds good not only for the “ we” 
sections, but for the whole work. While I refer the 
reader to my special treatment of this question in — 
Appendix I., may I here specially mention the following 
points which have escaped the notice even of Hobart? - 


Must we because of 1 Thess. v. 3 infer that St. Paul was a 
gynecologist ?” 

1 Hobart, “The Medical Language of St. Luke. A Proof from 
Internal Evidence that ‘ the Gospel according to St. Luke’ and ‘the 
Acts of the Apostles’ were written by the same Person, and that the 
Writer was a Medical Man” (Dublin, 1882, 305 pp.). Compare also” 
Campbell, ‘Crit. Studies in St. Luke’s Gospel, its Demonology oa 
Ebionitism '’ (Edinburgh, 1891). 

2 So Zahn and Hawkins. I subscribe to the words of Zahn : 
(‘‘ Einleit.”’ ii. s, 427): ‘‘ Hobart has proved for every one who can © 
at all appreciate proof that the author of the Lukan work was a man 
practised in the scientific language of Greek medicine—in short, a 
Greek physician,” 
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In the “ we” sections, as is well known, the author dis- 
tinguishes very carefully between the “ we ” and St. Paul. 
Wherever he possibly can do so he modestly allows the 
“we” to fall into the background and gives St. Paul 
the honour, and thus the “ we” here and there par- 
takes of a somewhat shadowy character, and we are 
often left in doubt how far the narrator was an eye- 
witness. In chap. xxviii. 8-10 he, however, writes as 
follows: éyéveto tov watépa tod IlomXiov tupetois Kat 
ducevTepio cuvexopuevov Kataxeiobat, mpos dv 6 IIaddos 
eicehOa@y Kai mpocev&dpevos, eribels Tas yelpas adTe@ 
tdcato avtov. rTovrov dé yevouévou Kal oi AouTrol of év TH 
wnt éxovtes acOevelas tpoanpyovro Kal éGeparrevovto, — 
of Kal ToAXais Timais ériunoav nas. In this narrative, 
hich is also noteworthy for the precise medical defini- 
ion mupetois kai Sucevtepiv, 1 we are struck by the 
ncluding words: “we were honoured with many 
onours.” It follows that the numerous sick folk (we 


1 The plural ruperof (here only in the N, T.) in combination with 

ysentery describes the illness with an accuracy which we can 
carcely imagine in a layman. Besides, Hobart shows that ovvéxecOat 
so is used in the technical sense (pp. 3f). In illustration of the 
lural wvperof Hobart has collected instances from Hippocrates, 
eteus, and Galen. With ruperois xa) 5ucevreply he compares : Hip- 
cr. “ Judicat.” 55 : dcots by év rots muperois Ta Ta kwpwO Tovtéoiot wh 
vbévros tod mupeTod maviva avdynn, Aver 8 ex Trav pivdv alua puev } 
voevtepin emvyevouévn. Lc. 56: Aver 5& Kal mupetds 4 Sucerrepln. 
ippocr. “ Predic.” 104: ai ducevreplar by muper@ pty Ay exlwow, 
ippocr. “ Aer,” 283: rod yap O€peos ducevreplat Te moAAG) eumlrrovorw 
al. . . muperof. Hippocr. “ Epid.” 1056: Ave: 5& kal muperds kat 
voevrepin tvev ddtvns. L.c. 1207: 6’EpioroAdou Sucevrepixds eyévero 
: mupetos elxe. Luc. 1247: dvdynn tod Oé€peos muperods dteis Kad 
P0adrulas kal ducevreplas ylvecOat, 
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hear nothing of any who were “ possessed ”) were healed 
not only by St. Paul, but also by his companion, the 
writer of the narrative. If St. Paul had been the sole 
agent upon this occasion, the author would not have 
written simply é@epamevovro, but would have added ora 
TIavvov, This undefined éGeparrevovto prepares, as it 
were, the way for the 7uas which follows. Now of 
course it can be objected that the author need not 
therefore have been a regular physician; he could, like’ 
St. Paul, have healed by means of prayer. We cannot 
with certainty refute this objection, but taken in con- 
nection with the exact description of the illness it has 
not much force. Faith-healers are seldom wont to 
trouble themselves about the real nature of an illness, 
The author was certainly no professional philosopher, 
nor a rhetorician or advocate —with all these profes- 
sions his acquaintance is only that of a man of culture, 
In matters of navigation he only shows the lively 
interest of the average Greek. If, then, we would classify 
the man, who certainly belonged to some liberal profes-. 
sion, all indications seem to point to his having been a 
physician. Moreover, I would here draw attention to 
another point. Just as the author at the end of his 


1 Philosophical reflections or demonstrations, dialectical proofs, 
&e., are not his business. In respect to the latter, St. Luke shows a 
self-restraint which is strange in an educated Greek. Of interest in and 
knowledge of literature there are only faint traces ; these things, at 
all events, formed no essential element in the mental life of the 
author. In legal matters alone his interest seems strongly marked ; 
these, however, both in the gospel and the Acts, are closely bound 
up with the general aim of the work, nor does St. Luke even here 
betray special technical knowledge, 
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great historical work clearly and yet unconsciously 
declares himself a physician, so also in a passage towards 
the beginning he employs a medical metaphor—at the 
commencement of his description of the preaching of 
Jesus (I omit for the moment the consideration of the 
prologue). He is here the only evangelist who puts 
into the mouth of our Lord the words (chap. iv. 23), 
mavrws épeité uot THY TapaBorny tavtnv’ iatpée, Oepd- 
mevoov ceavtov, ‘The incident is in itself striking ; but 
it is still more striking when one perceives that the words 
do not fit into the context, but are, as it were, forced into 
it (cf. Vogel, “ Charakteristik des Lukas,” 1899, s. 28: 
*'The manner in which the proverb is introduced can 
scarcely be regarded as happy”). We may well believe 
that our author was better acquainted with the proverb 
than was our Lord, and that he could scarcely have re- 
ceived it from tradition, at least in its present form and 
context. It is, in fact, an anticipation of St. Mark xv. 
31: dddous Ecwoer, Eavtoy od Sivatar cdcat (see also 
St. Luke xxiii. 35, St. Matthew xxvii. 42), and is 
especially characteristic of the disposition of the unbe- 
lieving Jewish people towards Jesus at the end of His 
ministry, though it is quite out of place at the begin- 
1ing. The thought finds an evident parallel in Galen 
“Comm.” iv. 9; “ Epid.” vi. [xvii. B. 151]): éyphy rov 
atpov éavtod mpatov idcGar Td ciurtwpa Kal obTws 
miyerpety érépous Oepamrevery. 

~ (4) St. Luke was a companion of St. Paul.—In the 
Acts, from chapter xvi. to the end of the work, the author 
hroughout long stretches of his narrative concerning 
st. Paul writes as an eye-witness (using a “‘ we”). The 

B 
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objection, which has been already mentioned, that he 
is here using foreign material and has either carelessly 
or of set purpose allowed the “we” to stand, will 
be investigated in the next chapter. The most natural 
conclusion is that behind this “we” stands the author 
of the whole work. There is yet another circum- 
stance which supports such a conclusion. We notice 
that the author of this work begins by laying for 
himself a broad foundation and seems to set himself 
the task of describing the victorious progress of the 
Gospel from Jerusalem to Rome through the opera- 
tion of the mighty power of God indwelling in the 
Apostles, and that yet in the last quarter of his book 
he loses himself in the history of St. Paul, and herein 
seems utterly to forget his aim in his detailed descrip- 
tion of the final voyage. Who, if not one who was a 
companion of St. Paul, can be regarded as responsible for 
what we must describe as a glaring fault in the com- 
position of a work of this kind? Even in a companion 
of the Apostle such a fault is sufficiently astounding, 
but in a later writer of high literary gifts, personally 
unacquainted with St. Paul, it is absolutely unintelli- 
gible. And, further, it has been already noticed (p. 3) 
that St. Luke was probably not with St. Paul when th 
epistles to the Thessalonians, to the Corinthians, and t 
the Romans were written, and that he was not pe 
sonally, or at all events not intimately, acquainted wi 
the Churches of Thessalonica and Corinth. Turning 
the Acts, we find no “ we” either in the passages whi 
deal with Thessalonica or in those dealing wi 
Corinth. On the other hand, we have evidence to sho 
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that St. Luke was in Rome with St. Paul, and accord- 
ingly in this city we fall in with the author of the Acts 
(or of the “we” sections) in the company of the 
Apostle, with whom he had made the voyage thither. 
Finally, wherever St. Luke is mentioned in the Pauline 
epistles St. Mark is mentioned with him. We should 
therefore expect that the author of the third gospel 
and the Acts would show himself intimately acquainted 
with St. Mark. Now we find that he has incorporated 
practically the whole gospel of St. Mark into his own 
gospel, and is so far acquainted with that evangelist 
that he is actually able to tell us the name of his 
mother’s maid-servant ! 

(5) St. Luke was not only a companion but also a 
fellow-worker with St. Paul.—The author of the Acts 
writes (chapter xvi. 10): 671 mpooKéxAntas tuds 6 Beds 
evayyedicacGas avdtovs, and (chapter xvi. 13): xaOicav- 
tes éMadoduev tals cvveNMovaas yuvakiv. He also, 
with St. Paul, was therefore a missionary preacher." 

_ 1 This fact becomes still more clear from the consideration of the 
great discourses scattered throughout the Acts. Such discourses 
(especially those of chapters. xiii. and xvii.) can only have been com- 
posed by a missionary practised in the work of evangelisation. To 
learn that this missionary was a disciple of St. Paul it suffices to 
read but one passage (chapter xiii. 38 f.) : yrwordv orm byiv, bt 51d Inood 
Xpirrod iuiv kpeois Guaptiay KararyyéAdretat [kal] ard mdvrov dv odt 
AdurHOnre ev vduq Maivoéws Sixaw0jvat ev rovt@ was 6 motedwv dikacodrat 
(ef. also the discourse at Miletus, xx. 28: ... Thy exxAnalay rot @c0d 
hy repimoiqoato dia Tov aiudros Tod idiov), Whether St. Paul’s doctrine 
is here correctly reproduced or whether theologumena are to be 
found in the book which differ from those of the Pauline theology is 
a matter of indifference—he who wrote this passage was a near 


disciple of St. Paul. The relative Paulinism of the author of the 
Acts—and this is all we need establish—can be proved from his 
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(6) St. Luke was most probably a native of Antioch.— | 
In the Acts the author never describes himself as an — 


vocabulary (¢/. Hawkins, “ Hore Synoptic,” 1899, pp. 154ff.). It 
will suffice for our purpose to neglect the much more numerous 
coincidences in vocabulary between the ten Pauline epistles and the — 
Acts, and to draw our instances from the gospel alone : 

St. Matt. and St. Paul have twenty-nine words in common which ~ 
are not to be found elsewhere in the gospels, St. Mark and St. Paul 
have twenty such words in common, St. John and St. Paul seventeen 
words ; St. Luke (gospel) and St. Paul, however, have eighty-four 
such words in common which are not to be found elsewhere in the 
gospels. . 

St. Paul and St. Matt. : axaSapola, dxépatos, axpacta, dua, duepiynvos, 
GvarAnpody, ardvrnots, amrévayti, SeryuariCew, SHdos, extds, eAapés, 
etaipeiv, emlonuos, kepameds, uipiot, uwpbs, vikos, ddnyds, ddupuds, dxvnpds, 
BAws, dpeiAh, dpelAnua, wapektds, TAaTIvELV, Tdpos, WevdoudpTuUS, wpatos 
(thus only four verbs). j 

St. Paul and St. Mark : 46d, daara ev, audprnua, dmoorepeiy, appo~ — 
otvn, &xeiporolnros, cipnvetew, ekavris, optocey, edxaipelv, evTXT MWY, — 
Hdéws, mepipeperv, mpoAapBdavew, mporkapTEperv, THpwos, TUVaTOOVHTKEW, 
tpduos, brudeicOa, dorhpynots (thus ten verbs). 

St. Paul and St. John; avarpépew, dvépxerOa, Sidanrds, eAcvOepodr, 
EAAny, “Iopandcirns, palvebat, ddovmopla, Suws, SrAov, douh, mapapmuOel- 
TOai, mepirouh, mndAds, wéo1s, ovvjGera, Pdxos (thus five verbs). 

St. Paul and St. Luke (gospel): &yAos, aipvldios, aixuadwriCew, 
dvaCiv, dvanpivew, dvadvew, dvaméumew, avdntos, avramddoua, avTamo- 
Kplvec@a, dytixercOat, avTiAauBdveorbat, dreiOhs, amoxpimrew, G&mroAo- 
yeioba, dpa, dporpiiv, aopddca, areviCew, &romos, Biwrixds,! dexrds, 
diayyéArew, Siapetv, Sepunveverv, Sdyua, evypdpec Oa, Evdotos, eveakeiv, — 
ttamoaréAAew, ekovoidlewv, emaweiv, eravamaterda, eréxew, épyacta, 
evyevns, epiordvar, jovxdtew, Katdyew, Katatiodcba, karevdivey, 
karnxeiv, kwduvevew, Kpataodobat, Kupredew, mébn, peOiordvat, pebd- 
oxecbat, pepls, peradiddvat, untpa, oikovoula, dxracla, doidrns, dpadviov, 
mayls, mavonAla, mavoupyla, mAnpopopeiv, mpecBitns, mpoKdrrey, ovyav, 
oxoreiy, rovdalws, areipos, TvvavTiAapBdver Oa, cvver Blew, TvvevdoKeiv, 
cuvnabiCew, suvedciv, cuvvoxh, suvxalpev, owrhpiov, droorpépew, brw- 
male, boTrépnua, pdpos, ppdvnois, xaplCerbat, xapitodv, WaAuds, Among 
these there are no less than forty-nine verbs which are found 
only in St. Luke and St, Paul and not in St. Matthew, St. Mark, and 
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Antiochean (for we need not pay attention to the gloss 
chap. xi.28—vide supra, p. 5, note 1, and “Sitzungsber.d. 
K. Preuss. Akad. d. Wissensch.,” April 6, 1899), but the 
book nevertheless shows a distinct affinity to this city. 
When reading the first part of the Acts the conscien- 
tious historian in some passages breathes freely and feels 
firm ground under his feet. Every time that this happens 
‘chap. xii. excepted) he finds himself in Antioch or con- 
cerned with a narrative which points his attention to that 
sity. \This happens for the first time in the account of the 
choice of the Seven (chap. vi.). The names of these seven 
Hellenists are all given, but only in the case of one of 
them—and that not Stephen, as might be expected— 
are we told his native place: ‘ Nicholas, a proselyte of 
Antioch.” And, moreover, the whole account dis- 
tinctly points towards Antioch; for the choice of the 
Seven, with all its attendant circumstances, is narrated 
because of St. Stephen; the history of Stephen leads 
om. to the persecution, the persecution to the dispersion, 
the dispersion to the mission, the mission to the plant- 
ng of Christianity in Antioch, which city forthwith 
becomes, as it were, a second Jerusalem. ! This is the 
whole gist of chap. xi. 19 ff: of wév odv Siacrapévtes 
imd THS Orinpews THs yevomevns él Srepdve SuprOov Ews 


St. John. We may, then, speak without hesitation of a lexical affinity 
netween St. Paul and the gospel of St. Luke—even when, as is the case 
1ere,we neglect the Acts, in which thirty-three of the eighty-four words 
wre also found, besides many others which this book has in common 
with St. Paul (Colossians and Ephesians in particular show a close 
uffinity to the vocabulary of the Acts). After St. Luke the next 
1earest of the evangelists to St. Paulis St. Mark, but there is a wide 
zap between him and St. Luke. 
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Powixns cat Kvrpov kat ’Avtioyeias, wndevi Nadodvtes 
Tov AOYyov Et 4) ovov "Iovdaios. Haoav bé Twes €& adTaV 
avdpes Kurpior nat Kupnvator, oitwes édOovtes eis 
*Avtioyevay €Xddovy Kal mpos Tovs “EXdnvas, evayyed- 
Gouevot tov Kbpiov "Inoody. Kal Fw yelp Kupiov mer’ 
avTav, Todvs Te aplOuos 6 MiaTevoas éréotpeev emt 
tov kvpiov. Certainly this interest in Antioch is 
intelligible merely from the actual course of events ;* 
but the record that those who first preached to the 
Gentiles in that city were men of Cyprus and Cyrene 
presupposes local information, Also the verses which 
follow (chap. xi. 22-27) give us many similar details of 
information (among others that in Antioch the be- 
lievers in Jesus were first called Christians). The 
continuation of the story in chap. xiii. 1 f. is of a 
similar character. Here the five prophets and teachers 
of the Antiochean Church are enumerated. By the 
phrase xara tv odcav éxxAnolav they are definitely 
distinguished from the prophets which had come to 
Antioch from Jerusalem (chap. xi. 27). ‘The enumera- 
tion of all five by name (and especially the distinguish- 
ing additions to the names) could have been interesting 
only to Antiocheans, or can be explained only from the 
interest it had for an Antiochean writer ; for Symeon, 
surnamed Niger, Lucius of Cyrene, and Manaén, who 
had been brought up with Herod the Tetrarch, remained 


1 One ought not, however, to forget that the Church of Antioch 
plays no part in the epistles of St. Paul—is, indeed, only once men- 
tioned (Gal. ii. 11), though, of course, on a most important occasion. 
The emphasis with which this Church is mentioned in the Acts is 
not, therefore, to be explained simply from the facts themselves. 
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obscure people. The great missionary journey of 
St. Paul and St. Barnabas (chap. xiii. s.) appears as an 
Antiochean undertaking ; in Antioch (xv. 2) the burning 
question concerning circumcision is brought to a crisis 
by the Church in this city, which sends its representa- 
tives to the council at Jerusalem. Compare, moreover, 
chap. xiv. 26 (cis "Avtidyevav d0ev oav TrapadeSopévor 
Th xapitt ToD Beod cis TO Epyov 0 érrAjpwoav), chap. 
xv. 23 (kata thy Avtiyeay Kai Supiav Kai Kidsxiav), 
chap. xv. 35 (notice eta érépwy odA@v, which has no 
parallel in any other part of the book), and the men- 
tion of Antioch in chap, xviii, 23.2. All these instances 
surely permit the conclusion that the testimony of the 
Acts is not only not opposed to the tradition that its 
author was a native of Antioch, but even admirably 
accommodates itself thereto. The book does not, indeed, 
suggest that its author was a member of the Church in 
Antioch (nor is this asserted by tradition), but that he 
took special interest in, and had special knowledge of, 
the affairs of that community. Negative grounds in 

1 No Cypriote is mentioned by name, though the Antiochean 
Church is said to have been founded by men of Cyprus and Cyrene. 
But in chap. xxi. 16 (a “ we” section) Mnason, a Cypriote, with whom 
St. Paul and his companion lodged in Jerusalem is described as an 
old disciple having intimate relations with the brethren of Cesarea. 
May he not perhaps have been the Cypriote missionary of Antioch? 
This would well explain the interest which St. Luke takes in him, 
At all events, according to chap. xiii. 1, the Cypriote missionary of 
Antioch had left that community when Barnabas and Saul were sent 
thither, while the missionary from Cyrene still remained. 

2 Let it be mentioned, only by the way, that Wellhausen describes 
the cupgwria of St. Luke xv. 25 (here only in the New Testament) 


as an Antiochean musical instrument. I do not, of course, know what 
grounds he has for this assertion. 


support of tradition are also to be found both in the 
gospel and the Acts.—The author is certainly not a 
native of Palestine, nor does he write for natives of that 
district, for he has no clear understanding of the geo- 
graphical relations of Palestine (see the gospel); : 
neither does he write for Macedonians (see Acts xvi. 11). 
On the other hand, in addition to Antioch and the 
coastland of Phoenicia and Palestine (especially 
Cesarea), he knows Asia well (see Ramsay on this : 
point). To Jerusalem he came as a stranger; nor 
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does it appear how long he abode there (chap. xxi. 
16, 17) | 
v (7) The time of the composition of this great 
historical work has been fixed (“ Chronologie,” Bd. I. s. 
246 ff.) without reference to the question of authorship. 
It is limited to the years 78-93 a.p. The book must 
have been written before the persecution of Domitian, 
before the epistles of St. Paul had been widely 
circulated, before the name “ Christians” had firmly 
established itself in Christian phraseology (see ] Peter and 
the Ignatian epistles), before the canonising of the idea 
éxxAnaia (see below), before the use of the word ydprus in 
the special sense of “ martyr,” but some time after the 
destruction of Jerusalem.? The tradition that the 


1 Local information concerning Jerusalem is given in Acts i, 12, 
Acts iii, 2,10. See also St. Luke xxiv. 13. It should not be over- 
looked that the force of the typical discourse at Nazareth, with 
which the author of the gospel begins his presentation of the teaching 
of our Lord, culminates in the mention of Naaman the Syrian. This 
discourse begins with a medical metaphor and closes with a reference 
to the Syrian who was preferred to the Chogen People. Can this be 
accidental ? 

2 The time of Josephus need not be taken into consideration ; for 
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uthor was a companion of St. Paul fits in with this 
ypothesis. He could thus have been a man of fifty or 
ixty years of age when he wrote his book. 

So far, then, it seems that the result of our investi- 
ation is that, according to all the rules of criticism, the 
radition of the Lukan authorship is in a great measure 
ecredited. We have by no means confined ourselves to 
he “ we” sections, but have taken into equal considera- 
ion practically all parts of the work. 

Nevertheless we must still ask ourselves the questions, 
1) Whether the “we” sections (with greater or smaller 
ontext) cannot be separated as a source from the rest 
f the Acts?1 (2) Whether the subject-matter of the 
\cts (more especially of chaps. i—xii., xv.) does not 
ppose insuperable difficulties to the hypothesis that 
he book is the work of St. Luke? 


he theory that the author of the Acts had read that historian is 
uite baseless. From St. Luke xxi. 32 it conclusively follows that 
ve must not go beyond thetime of Domitian. Wellhausen, of course, 
sserts that this utterance, simply taken from St. Mark, no longer 
uits the situation of St. Luke, That, however, is just the question. 
‘he arguments adduced above—we may notice also that of dy: as 
erm. techn. for Christians, though used four times by St. Luke, is 
lainly dying out—make it seem absolutely impossible to push 
orward the composition of the gospel and the Acts into the second 
entury. Indeed, in the face of these arguments it is to me very 
mprobable that the date was much later than 80 A.D. He who 
ssigns the work to 80 A.D. will about hit the mark. 

4 In this case the considerations which seem to favour St. Luke’s 
uthorship of the whole work must be accounted as due to accident 
—an hypothesfs which is, indeed, difficult enough. 


CHAPTER II 


SPECIAL INVESTIGATION OF THE SO-CALLED “ WE” 
ACCOUNT OF THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 


Ir has been often stated and often proved that the 
“we” sections in vocabulary, in syntax, and in style 
are most intimately bound up with the whole work, 
and that this work itself (including the gospel), 
in spite of all diversity in its parts, is distinguished 
by a grand unity of literary form. Klostermann? 
has given a splendid demonstration of this unity, 
dealing more particularly with the “we” sections. 
B. Weiss, in his concise, instructive commentary (1893), 
has done the best work in demonstrating the literary 
unity of the whole work. Vogel also (“Zur Charak- 
teristik des Lukas,” 2 Aufl., 1899) has made admirable 
contributions to the treatment of the subject. Finally 
Hawkins (“Hore Synoptice,” 1899), after a yet more 
careful and minute investigation, has proved the 
identity of the author of the “we” sections vila 


1 Strongly emphasised by Zeller, “Die Apostelgeschichte,” 
1854. 
2 “Vindicie Lucane,” 1866. 
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the author of the whole work. But all this valuable 
labour has not attained its purpose because it was not 
accurate nor detailed enough and because it seemed to 
prove too much.? Seeing that the prologue of the 
ospel, and still more the relation of this book to the 
zospel of St. Mark, show clearly that the gospel depends 
upon written sources, and seeing that it is therefore a 
priori probable that similar sources lie behind the Acts 
of the Apostles, it is obvious that a general proof that 
the whole work forms a literary whole is quite irrelevant 
to the question concerning sources. In every case—z.¢., 
in every considerable passage—it must be found out 
whether, in spite of traits which betray the pen of the 
author of the whole work, an earlier source is not 
employed. Happily we possess the gospel of St. Mark, 
and therefore in respect to a source of considerable 
content we are in a position to ascertain the manner 
in which the author of the whole work has em- 
ployed it. 

Before, however, we enter upon a linguistic investiga- 
tion of the problem presented by the “ we” sections we 
must by comparison discover the relationship in which 
the facts related in the ‘* we” sections and the interests 
of their author stand to those of the author of the whole 
work, 

The narrative of the “ we ” sections runs somewhat as 
‘ollows : 


1 This is not true of Hawkins. The valuable work of this scholar 
is not so widely known as it deserves. 
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I. Sosourn AnD Work oF EVANGELISATION IN PHILIPPI 
(xvi. 10-17) 


a. A vision in Troas, which causes us to migrate to 
Europe. 

b. A list of halting-places on the journey from Troas 
to Philippi. 

c. We proceed on the Sabbath day to the Jewish 
place of prayer (this place of prayer is the scene of the 
activity of the evangelists, of whom the narrator is one— 
he is not a mere companion). 

d. The conversion and baptism of Lydia, the purple 
seller of 'Thyatira, a Jewish proselyte, together with all 
her house. 

e. We are constrained by Lydia to lodge with her. 

jf. The exorcism by St. Paul of the “spirit” of a 
female ventriloquist, a slave who was exploited as a 
prophetess by her masters. This “‘ spirit” had recog- 
nised the evangelists (IIad\ov xal sds), and had 
described them as messengers of the Most High God 
which preach the “‘ Way of Salvation.” 


II. Sosourn AND Activiry in Troas 
(xx. 5 [4]-15) 


a, A notice concerning the companions of St. Paul. 

b. The journey from Philippi to Troas, with exact 

dates. ' 
c. Anassembly of the Church (object in the first place 

KAdoat aptov) in the upper story of a house, which lasts 


] 
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from evening to midnight—indeed, even until dawn. 
St. Paul is the preacher; the narrator appears as a 
listener with the rest.? 

d. A youthful listener, Eutychus, overcome by sleep, 
falls down from the upper story. He is called back to 
life by St. Paul, who stretches himself upon him. St. 
Paul then, as if nothing had happened, Bases with 
is discourse. 

e. The journey from Troas to Miletus, with exact 
ata. 


IlJ. Tue Journey rrom Mitetus to JERUSALEM 
(xxi. 1-18) 


a. The voyage from Miletus to Tyre, with exact 
ata. 

b. Sojourn with the “disciples” (of Jesus) in Tyre ; 
hese warn St. Paul “8a mvedparos” not to go to 
erusalem. 


1 There are grounds for questioning whether a definite Church was 
lready in existence at Troas, and whether the assembly was not 
us confined to the numerous companions of St. Paul and a few 
ther believers or inquirers ; for brethren in Troas are not expressly 
entioned, but are certainly included in the jué@v of xx. 7, especially 
1s an avrois follows, (Many not very trustworthy authorities read, 
or intelligible reasons, na6nréy for ju@v.) We notice also that there 
s no mention of a leave-taking in Troas (xx. 11). The whole situation 
as light thrown upon it by 2 Cor. ii. 12: EA@dv d¢ eis thy Tpgada 
is 7d edayyéAiov Tod Xpicrod, Kal Odpas por avewypnévns ev kuply, odk 
oxnka tveow Te mvevpatl wou TE wh edpeiv me Tirov Toy ddeApdy mov 
NX amotatduevos abtrois efjAGov eis Maxedoviav, St. Paul had thus 
roken off his mission in Troas before it had scarcely begun. The 
wo passages thus admirably support and explain each other. , 
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c. Sojourn in “ Ptolemais” with the brethren. 

d. Arrival in Cesarea; we take up our abode in the 
house of the evangelist Philip, “ one of the seven,” whe 
has three virgin daughters, prophetesses. No further 
reference is, however, made either to the father or the 
daughters. 

e. The prophet Agabus comes out of Judea te 
Cesarea. He prophesies, with symbolic action, the 
binding of St. Paul by the Jews in Jerusalem, and hi: 
delivery into the hands of the Gentiles. 

f. Both his companions in travel and the brethren ot 
Czesarea try to persuade St. Paul not to go to Jerusalem: 
but St. Paul will not be persuaded ; he declares him- 
self ready even to die in Jerusalem for the name of 
the Lord Jesus. The brethren—the narrator include: 
himself and his companions with the brethren of 
Ceesarea—cease their petition with the words, “ The 
will of the Lord be done.” 

g. Journey to Jerusalem ; certain brethren of Cesarea 
journey with us, taking with them an old disciple, Mna- 
son, a Cypriote, with whom we should lodge. (This 
man must therefore have been one in whom they had 
special confidence.) 

h. The brethren in Jerusalem receive us gladly. 

2. On the very next day Paul goes with us to James. 
with whom all the Elders are present (with a view te 
a conference). 
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IV. Journey From C#sarEa To Rome 
(xxvii. 1—xxviii. 16) 


a. St. Paul and some other prisoners [altogether 
bout seventy-six persons] are delivered to Julius, a 
enturion of the omeipa XeBaorh, for transport to 
taly (in a ship of Adramytium bound for Asia). 

b. “ With us” was Aristarchus, a Macedonian of 
“hessalonica (“‘ we” here means only St. Paul and the 
riter). 

c. At Sidon the officer Julius treated St. Paul with 
indness and allowed him to refresh himself among his 
riends in that town. 

d. Description of the voyage to Myrrha; there 
hey embark on board an Alexandrian ship bound for 
taly (there are as yet no Christians in Myrrha, nor, 
ndeed, at Lasea in Crete, nor in Malta, Syracuse, and 
thegium). 

e. A detailed description of the unlucky voyage and 
f the storm up to the complete wreck of the ship 
accompanied here, as before, by geographical data). 

Ff. St. Paul proves himself an experienced sailor who 
oretells the disastrous voyage (perhaps supernatural 
nowledge is implied ; yet this is improbable). 

g. St. Paul prophesies the destruction of the ship, 
rith, however, no loss of life. He says that he had 
hat night seen in a vision the angel of the Lord, who 
ad told him that he would appear before Cesar and 
hat God had granted him the lives of all that sailed 
vith him. 
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h. St. Paul hinders the sailors from forsaking the 
sinking ship, declaring that if this happened they and 
all the rest would perish. 

z, St. Paul rouses the spirits of all, and, in order te 
restore confidence, in the midst of the storm he breaks 
and eats bread with thanksgiving ; the rest follow his 
example. 

k, At the moment that the ship is threatening to 
break up the soldiers propose to slay the prisoners, fear- 
ing lest they should escape. Julius forbids this because 
he wishes to save St. Paul. All save themselves either 
by swimming or upon planks from the ship, and reach 
land on an island (Malta). 

l, The “ Barbarians” receive all with kindness, and 
light a fire for them on the sea-shore, so that they may 
warm themselves. 

m. A snake which had crept out of the faggots bites 
St. Paul in the hand [encircles his hand ?]; he shakes 
it off without receiving any hurt. The Maltese regard 
him first as a murderer whom Dike suffers not to live, 
then as a god. 

n. St. Paul heals the father of Publius, the prin- 
cipal magistrate on the island, who was_ suffering 
from attacks of gastric fever, by laying his hands 
upon him. Publius had hospitably received us into 
his house. 

o. Other sick folk of the island also came and 
were healed. They honoured us with many honours and 
provided us with provision for our further voyage. 

p. The voyage from Malta to Puteoli (by Syracuse 
and Rhegium) in an Alexandrian ship bearing the name 
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f the Dioskuri. At Puteoli we find brethren, who enter- 
uin us. 

gq. The journey to Rome on foot. The Roman brethren 
ho had heard of our arrival, came to meet us as far as 
orum Appii and the Three Taverns. As he saw them 
aul gave thanks to God and took courage. 

r. St. Paul was allowed to hire a private dwelling, 
ving there under the guardianship of a soldier. 

The “ we” sections thus contain narratives of an 
corcism, of the healing by laying on of hands of a man 
ricken with fever, of a miraculous deliverance from the 
fects of snake-bite. They include also a summary account 
? many cases of healing, they tell of one who was 
ised from the dead, of prophecies delivered by brethren 
| Tyre, of a prophecy of the prophet Agabus, of the 
ophesying daughters of Philip, of several prophecies 
' St. Paul himself, of the appearance of an angel to 
. Paul in the ship, and of a vision in Troas. Could 
1e wish for more miracles within the compass of so few 
rses?* The author shows himself just as fond of the 
traculous—and in particular just as deeply interested in 
iracles of healing, in manifestations of the “ Spirit,” 
ud in appearances of angels—as the author of the third 
yspel and the Acts. So far as regards the subject- 
atter of the narrative, the relationship could scarcely 
. closer than it is ;? consider more especially the part 
ayed by the “Spirit” in both cases. Vain efforts 


1 The detailed investigation of points of coincidence with the 
1ole work is left to the reader. Cf, e.g., xx. 12 with ix. 41. 
2 Compare how St. Paul in xxviii. 6 is regarded as a god, just as 
Lystra. 

Cc 
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have been made to show that the author of the “ we” 
sections paints the miraculous “in less miraculous 
colours” than the author of the Acts and the gospel. 
But Eutychus is, as the author believes, really dead (not 
merely seemingly dead), and even if St. Paul was not 
bitten by the serpent (which is by no means certain—in- 
deed, is improbable) ? his preservation from the bite is, 
according to the author, just as miraculous as his deliver- 
ance from its fatal effects. A noteworthy coincidence is 
also shown in the fact that the evil spirit, who in the 
gospel is the first to recognise Jesus as the Son of the 
Most High God (St. Luke viii. 28: ri éuol Kat col, Inood 
vié TOD Ocod Tod tyiotov), here also at Philippi first pro- 
claims the evangelists as 500A01 Tod Ocod tnpicrov. 

In particular I would draw attention to the following 
important points of similarity: As in the Acts (and, 
mutatis mutandis, in the gospel), St. Paul, with his 
companions, betakes himself in the first place to the 
synagogue (or to the place of prayer) ; converts are bap- 
tised “ with their whole house”; St. Paul teaches “ the 
Way of Salvation,” or “the Way ” ; in Christian assem= 
blies “the bread is broken”; a college of Elders exists 
in the Church at Jerusalem; St. James appears 
at the head of that Church (xv. 13, but xii. 17 is still 
more striking) ; Christians use the expression, “ the will 
of God be done” (see St. Luke xxii. 42); St. Paul is 


1 St. Paul’s stretching himself upon Eutychus is only a stronger 
measure than the laying on of hands, which is always found in 
St. Luke’s accounts of healing. In St. Luke vii. 14 the touch- 
ing of the bier has the same significance. The only exception is 
Acts ix. 40. 

2 Hobart, Ze. p. 288, and infra in Appendix I. 
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eady to die “for the name of the Lord Jesus”; a 
lassical reminiscence appears in xxviii. 4 (4) Aiken Ghv ovk 
lacev), an Homeric in the word dopévas ; likewise a 
vord (@dpcos)* occurs which is used by Homer and 
he tragedians; St. Paul heals by means of laying on 
f hands;* and we can trace no strong interest in 
yhat is purely ecclesiastical. Wherever comparison 


1 Also #8pis and BdpBapo: should be mentioned. The classical 
eminiscences to be found in the Acts, outside the “ we’ sections, are 
ell known (the quotation from Aratus [Cleanthes], Sedaluwr, 
womerés, Zets, “Apreuis, Stoics, Epicureans, and many others), In 
ne gospel also may be found similar instances ; compare, for instance, 
Vellhausen on St. Luke xvi. 38. 

2 Also the somewhat sentimental expression (xxi. 13), rf rove7re 
Aalovres kal cuvOpimrovrés wou Thy xapdiay, fits in marvellously with 
1any instances of sentimentality in the third gospel and the Acts 
ee ix. 39: mapéornoay macau af xipar KAalovom Kal emdecvipevat 
itavas Kal iudria, boa érole: } Aopkds; cf. also xx, 19, 23, 25, 31, 37, 
8). These coincidences in feeling seem to me of special importance. 
t. Mark and St. Matthew speak only of the bitter tears of St. Peter ; 
ut there is much weeping in St. Luke; our Lord Himself weeps 
ver Jerusalem, and beatifies those that weep. We find the same 
ait in St. John, but not so strongly marked; it is Hellenic in 
haracter. 

8 Wellhausen has rightly emphasised this trait in the third gospel 
‘Luk.,” s. 72), It is aremarkable coincidence that the author of the 
we’ sections never uses the word “ Church."’ He individualises the 
hristians in Tyre, Ptolemais, Caesarea, Jerusalem, Sidon, and Puteoli, 
nd calls them “disciples,” “brethren,” “friends” (unless in this 
se special friends are intended, which, however, is less probable, 
yr in this case their names would most likely have been given). In 
t. Luke, as is well known, the word éxxAngla never occurs; on the 
ther hand, it is found twenty-three times in the Acts. But (1) the Acts 
ses the word both for Jewish and heathen assemblies (vii. 38 ; xix. 32, 
9, 41), and by this shows that the word had not yet gained for the 
ithor of the Acts a sacred significance ; (2) of the other nineteen in- 
ances, in fifteen the reference is to the Church in general and to the 
ymmunities of Jerusalem and Antioch. Of the remaining four occur- 
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is at all possible, we therefore find complete agree- 
ment.? 

Indeed, no difference worthy of mention can be dis- 
covered. It is true that in the account of the ship- 
wreck the personality of St. Paul is presented in fresher 
colours, and more vividly impresses us with the sense of 
its grandeur than anywhere else in the book ; but is this 
strange? The author was upon this occasion an 
admiring eye-witness of the Apostle’s heroic behaviour 
in an anxious and dangerous situation! We cannot be 


rences, in three instances the word is used in the plural, for the Churches 
in Europe and Asia (xiv. 23, xy. 41, xvi. 5), and once for the Church in 
Ephesus. In this point, therefore, there is no noteworthy difference 
between the Acts and the “ we”’ sections, for the latter alsouses adeAgol 
and waémraf—though not éxxcAncia—in a technical sense: adeAgol, 
i. 15; ix. 30; x.23; xi. 1 (of dwdcroAo: Kad of GdeApo) of SvTEs KaTa THY 
"Iovdalay) ; xi. 29 (of év rp Iovdala a.) 3 xii. 17 (IdnwBos x. of &.); xiv.2 5 
xv. 1, 3, 22; xv. 23 (twice of a, of e é0vav) ; xv, 32, 33, 36, 40; xvi. 
2,40; xvii. 6, 10, 14; xviii. 18, 27; and paéyral, vi. 1, 2, 7; ix. 1, 
10, 19, 25, 26, 38 ; xi. 26 (here we see that it is the proper technical 
expression); xi. 29; xiii. 52; xiv. 20, 22, 28; xv. 10; xvi. 13 
xviii, 23, 27; xix. 1, 9, 30; xx. 1, 30. In the Acts the Christians 
are called of dy:o: only in chap. ix. (twice) and in xxvi. 10 ; itis not, 
therefore, remarkable that this designation is wanting in the “ we" 
sections. Of of miorof (miorés) = Christians there are three examples 
in the Acts. One stands in the first half (x. 45), one in the second 
(xvi. 1), and one in the “ we”’ sections (xvi. 15). 

1 We may also notice such traits as the interest displayed in those 
persons with whom St. Paul lodged in the various cities. The “we” 
sections mention Lydia in Philippi, Philip in Caesarea, Mnason in 
Jerusalem, Publius in Malta, It is unnecessary to quote the numerous 
passages in the Acts of a similar kind; think only of Simon in 
Joppa, Jason in Thessalonica, &c. It is most remarkable that the 
«we ” sections share in the same by no means casual variation between 
lepooéAvpa and ‘IepovoaAnu which characterises the Acts. In xxi. 
4, 15, 17 we find ‘IepoodAvua, and in xxi. 11, 12,13 ‘IepovcaAhu. Good 
reasons may be assigned for the variation. 
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too thankful to him for this narrative; for, apart from 
what we learn from the Apostle’s own writings, this is 
the only record we possess which shows us how St. Paul 
by constant self-discipline had gained inward and out- 
ward peace for his own soul,and thus power over the souls 
of others. But the discussion of this point belongs to a 
later chapter. Here only one point must be mentioned 
—namely, that the interest in travelling and halting- 
places which is displayed in the “we” sections is by no 
means absent in the author of the Acts. He could not 
give such strong expression to this interest in other 
parts of his work, because he is there writing not as a 
fellow-traveller and an eye-witness, but from the report 
of others. But one need only refer to Acts xiv. 21-26, 
viii. 26, 40, ix. 32, 35, 36, 43, and x. 1 to recognise 
that in this point also the two works are not quite out 
of relationship to one another. 

Finally, we have above (pp. 3 ff.) investigated the 
conditions which must be satisfied if the third gospel 
and the Acts of the Apostles are to be assigned to the 
authorship of the Luke who is named and characterised 
by St. Paul, and (apart from the “higher” criticism) 
we have found these conditions fulfilled in the work 
itself. In the same way, also, on the hypothesis of the 
identity of the authors of the Acts and the “we” sections, 
we may deduce from the latter (apart from the conformi- 
ties we have already noticed) certain conditions, and may 
find out whether they are satisfied in the book as a whole. 

n order to ayoid repetition I refrain from dealing with 
ese conditions at present (the question will be fully 
ealt with later), and confine myself to two points: 
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(1) One passage of the “ we” sections may be adduced 
which might seem to suggest that the author is to be dis- 
tinguished from the writer of the whole work. In xxi. 
10 Agabus is introduced as if he had not been before 
named, and yet he is already mentioned in xi. 28—and 
that in a remarkably similar situation. The conclusion 
drawn is that the author of the complete work carelessly 
copied this passage (xxi. 10) from his source, in which, > 
of course, nothing was known of an earlier appearance of 
Agabus. To this conclusion we would oppose the 
following considerations : In the first place, Aristarchus 
is introduced (xxvii. 2) in such a way as to lead one to 
believe that he is here mentioned for the first time, and 
yet he has already appeared in xix. 29 and xx. 4 
[the latter passage cannot possibly be separated from 
the “we” narrative]. And, in the second place, we 
would only point out that the occurrence of the name 
* Agabus ” in xi. 28 is doubtful, and is probably due to 
an ancient interpolation from xxi. 10. In xi. 28, as we 
read kathrOov amd ‘Iepocodvpov rpophtar eis 
’Avtioyeiav’ avaotas bé els €& abtav—ovouats "AyaBos 
—éonpawer did T. TvEevpaTos, K.T.r., We are not led to ex- 
pect the mention of the name of an individual prophet. 
In xxi. 10, however, we read xathrAOév Tis ad THS 
*Tovdaias [and thus certainly not from Jerusalem] 
mpopytns ovopate” AyaBos Kal eicehOwv mpds huas Kat 
dipas THY Cwvnv T. IIavdov, «.7.. How easily it would 
occur to any one to complete the former passage byadding 
the name from the latter! At all events, we cannot argue 
from one slight discrepancy, which admits of several 
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explanations, so long as no gap in the narrative and no 
rough edge in the style can be traced at the points of 
junction of the “ we” sections with the rest of the work. 
(2) On the other hand, we may point to one striking 
instance of inward relationship between the “we” 
sections and the first half of the Acts. In the “ we” 
sections (xxi. 8) the author relates that he had fallen in 
with Philip the Evangelist at Czesarea, and with distinct 
reference to chap. vi. he speaks of him as “ one of the 
seven.” This reference is quite in order—in fact, just 
what we might expect. But it is most strange, or 
rather it is only to be explained from identity of 
authorship, that in viii. 40 the account concerning this 
Philip concludes with the words, “ But Philip was found 
at Azotus; and passing through he preached the gospel 
to all the cities, till he came to Cesarea” [and nothing 
further is said of him]. If the two authors were not 
identical, how in the wide world can it be explained that 
the author of the whole work displays such interest in the 
residence of Philip at Caesarea without telling us what 
he did there? The narrative admits only of the ideal 
conclusion: “there I met him at a later time” [not 
“there he was met by someone else whose diary I shall 
later on incorporate in my work ”]. Nor even in xxi. 8 
are we told anything more concerning this Philip than 
that he with his four daughters dwelt in Caesarea. Thus 
the information given concerning him in x. 40 is simply 
purposeless if the author of the complete work is not 
speaking in xxi. 8. But this information is both 
intelligible and natural under the hypothesis of identical 
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authorship ; it betrays the interest of the author of the 
whole work and of the “‘ we” sections in a personal 
acquaintance which was made in Ceesarea. 

We now proceed to our linguistic investigation. I 
have chosen the first and last passages of the “we” 
sections for detailed consideration. To go through the 
whole ninety-seven verses in similar fashion would simply 
impose a useless burden upon the reader. And, besides, 
chap. xxvii. has been excellently, though not thoroughly, 


treated by Klostermann. 


(xvi. 10) as 
5é 7d Spapa elder, 
> / > / 
evbéws éentnca- 
pev é&edOeciv eis 
(rv?) Maxedo- 
viav, oupBiBd- 
fovres OTL mTpo- 
OKEKANTAL HUAS O 
Beds (6 KUptos 2) 
> / 
evayyerlcaa bat 
avTous. 


The interpolated 
recension — accord- 
ing to Blass it is the 
earlier—reads some- 
what as follows 
(Blass, 1896) : d:e-yep- 
Gels obv Sinyhoaro rd 
Spaua juiv, Kal evofoa- 
pev bri mpooKéexAnrat 
nuas & Beds edaryyerl- 
cacba rovs ev tH 
Maxcdoviq. 

Noetv isfoundin St. 
Matthew, St. Mark, 
and St. John, but not 
inSt, Luke; dieyelpew 


This temporal sis never found in 
St. Matthew and St. Mark, but it 
occurs about forty-eight times in St. 
Luke (gospel and Acts), and that in 
all parts of the work. 

To Gpaua appears eleven times in 
the Acts; elsewhere in the whole New 
Testament it is only found once 
(St. Matthew xvii. 9).—7d 6papya 
eldev occurs x. 17 and xi, 5—with 
Brérew xii. 9, OfPOn xvi. I— 
(cidev) ev opduars ix. 10; ix. 12; 
Kets 
éEntncapev éEedOeiv]. Enreiv is not 
characteristic, since it is of constant 
occurrence in all four gospels and the 
Acts; yet see St. Luke xiii, 24: 
Entnaovew eioerdOciv. St. Matthew 
has a different version here. For 
&nreiv with the infin. vide Acts xiii. 
8, xvii. 5, xxi. 31. ¢£edOeiv eis]. 
Acts xi. 25; xiv. 20. 

oupBiBalovres]. Wanting in the 
gospels, but found in two other places 
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does not occur else- 
where in the Acts 
(oncein St. Luke viii. 
24), 


(xvi. 11) a- 
ayGévtes S€(otdv?) 
amd Tpwdédos ev- 
Oudpounoaper eis 
ZapoOpaknv, 7H 
8 ériovon eis 
Néav rodw. 


in the Acts: ix. 22, cupPiBafov ore 
ovTOs Eat 0 Xpiotds; xix. 33, cvve- 
BiBacay AréEavdpov. Also only in 
St. Luke éuPiBafew (xxvii. 6) and 
emi BiBaterv (St. Luke x. 34, xix. 35; 
Acts xxiii. 24). 

mpookéxrAntat (6 Géos)]. This word 
is used of God only in the Acts— 
vide Acts xiii. 2, eis TO Epryov 6 mpo- 
oxéxAnuwat avtovs, and ii. 39. Also 
the perfect middle is only found in 
xiii. 2 and in this passage. 

evayyericacOat avtovs]. This 
idiom does not occur in St. Matthew, 
St. Mark, and St. John, but is found 
in St. Luke’s gospel eight times and 
in the Acts fifteen times.  evary- 
yertferOar twa: Acts viii. 25, 40, 
xii. 32, xiv. 15, QI. 

There are numerous examples in 
the Acts of the construction os ede 
... e&ntnoapev é&eAOciv... cupPi8d- 
fortes. 

[It is to the point to note that 
according to this verse St. Paul’scom- 
panion who writes here was not simply 
a fellow-traveller, but also a mission- 
ary together with the Apostle. | 


avayer0at=navem solvere is ex- 
clusively Lukan; it occurs eleven 
times in the “ we ” sections, and else- 
where in St. Luke viii. 22 and Acts 
xiii. 13, xviii. 21. 

TH émiovon is found in the New 
Testament only in the Acts (five 
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The interpolated 
recension reads 
somewhat as follows 
(Blass, l.c.): TH 5& 
énadbpiov avaxdevtes a. 
T. ev. eis &., kal TH 
emovon Hucpag eis N. 7. 

The expression ri 
éravpiov is frequent 
in the Acts. 


(xvi. 12) xa- 
KeiOev eis Piritr- 
Tous, Tis é€otly 
T POTN THS mEpioos 
THs ~=Maxedovias 

/ / 
TONS, KOAWVLA. 
Huev 58 ev tavTn 
Th mode. Siatpi- 
Bovres npuépas T1- 
vas. 

Blass, following 
earlier scholars, pro- 
poses to read mpérns 
meplios because the 
usual reading does 
not coincide with 
facts. Inter pola- 
tions: Kepady for 


mpotn (D.), diebus 
multis (Gigas). 


times)—vide xvii. 26, xx. 15, xxi. 18, 
xxiii. 11. In the first passage it is 
accompanied by 44€pa, in the last by 
VUKTU. 

[It is not true to say that interest 
in the stages of journeys is only dis- 
played in the “we” sections. ‘The 
same trait is found elsewhere in 
the book—cf. xiii. 4, xiii. 13, xiv. 
19-26, (xvi. 6-8), xviii. 18-23. Of 
course we do not find dates indi- 
cated so closely as in the “we” 
sections. ] 


kaxelOev—vide Acts vii. 4, xiii. 21, 
xiv. 26, xx. 15, xxi. (1, eee, 
xxviii. 15. It does not occur else- 
where in the whole New Testament. 

nts]. Used for # on the same 
ground (perhaps because it is Attic) 
as in verses 16 and 17 and vii. 53, 
x. 41, xiii. 31. St. Luke is fond of 
these compound relatives. With the 
feminine cf. v. 58. 

mpwtn|. mpatos in this secondary 
sense is a favourite word with St. 
Luke only—vide St. Luke xix. 47: of 
mpoto. T. Aaov, Acts xiii. 50: Tovds 
MpOTous T. TOAEWS, XVII. 4: yuVALKaY 
TMpeTwVv, XXV. 2: of Mp@TOL TaY 
*Tovdaiwy, xxviii. 7: 0 Tp@Tos T. vnToU 
(“we” section); xxvili, 17: tap 
"Iovdaiwv mpa@tovs. Elsewhere only 
once—St. Mark vi. 21 : of mp@rou Tis 
Tadtralas. 

pepioos]. Wanting in St. Matthew, 
St. Mark, and St. John. On the 
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other hand, it is found in St. Luke 
x. 42, Acts vili. 21. 

dsatptBovres] The word is specifi- 
cally Lukan. It occurs eight times 
in the Acts, elsewhere in the whole 
ar Testament only once (St. John 

i. 22). It is accompanied by the 
macys of duration of time also in 
xiv. 3 (ixavov xpovor), XX. 6 (ipépas 
émra), xxv. 6 (7jpépas ov mAé€lous 
OxT@), XXv. 14 (adelous mpuépas). 
The construction of the participle 
with jv (joa, &c.) is found about a 
hundred times in St. Luke (gospel 
and Acts), and in all the other 
writings of the New Testament to- 
gether about sixty times. 

nuépas twds|. An expression 
characteristic of the Acts—vide ix. 
19, x. 48, xv. 36, xxiv. 24, xxv. 
13; wanting in St. Matthew and 
St. Mark. 2yépat mreioves is also 
characteristic of the Acts, and is 
found twice in the “we” sections 
(xxi. 10, xxvii. 20), twice in the 
remaining chapters {(xili, 31, xxiv. 
11), and nowhere else in the New 
Testament. Lastly, also muépac 
ikavai is peculiar to the Acts. It 
“occurs once in the “we” sections 
(xxvii. 7), and elsewhere only in Acts 
ix. 23, 43, xviii. 18. 

[The author does not presuppose 
in his readers any knowledge of 
Macedonia; that he himself is not 
a Macedonian is clear from 
xxvii. 2.] 
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(xvi. 13) rH Te 
nuépa Tov caB- 
Bdadtwv é&ndOo- 
ev Ew Ths Tv- 
Ans Tapa tota- 
pov, ov évoutfo- 

\ 
€vy .mpocevynv 
‘ ie vx” 
eval, Kal KaGi- 
cayTes €XaNoDpEV 
tTais  oauvedOov- 
coals yuvakiv. 

Blass conjectures, 
in my opinion on in- 
sufficient grounds, 
evbuilev ev mpocevxf 
eivat Interpola- 
tions:  édd«Ke: mpo- 


cevxh elvat (D.), cuve- 
Andvoulas (D.). 
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TH hepa Tav caBBatov]|. Want- 
ing in St. Matthew and St. Mark, 
but occurring in St. Luke iv. 16, 
xiv. 5 (tod ca8Pdrov in both these 
passages), Acts xiii. 14. 

te]. There is no trace of this 
use of te in St. Matthew, St. Mark, 
and St. Luke; it is, however, found 
in Acts i. 15, ii. 33, 37, 40, iv. 13, 
14, 33, v. 19, xiii. 52, and in many 
other passages. 

mapa motazov|. Just asin x. 6: 
oikia Tapa Oadaccap ; x. 82: Eevife- 
tat év oikia Sluwvos Tapa Oddaccar, 

ov]. Wanting in St. Mark and 
St. John, found twice (three times) 
in St. Matthew and fourteen times 
in St. Luke (nine of these in the 
Acts, in all parts of that book). 

houtieee vouitev is wanting 
in St. Mark and St. John; in St. 
Matthew it is found three times, in - 
St. Luke (gospel and Acts) ten (nine) 
times. In St. Matthew, however, 
it is always followed by 671, but in 
St. Luke by the accusative with 
infinitive. Only in Acts xxi. 29 
does it take dtu (because of attrac- 
tion). 

kadicavres}|. Vide Acts xiii, 14: 
enOdvtes eis THY CUVaywyny TH HEPA 
Tov caBBatwv éxabioar. 

éXadoduev]. Without object (with 
the dative of the person), as in vii. 
38, 44, ix. 27, x. 7 (x. 32), xi. 20, 
&e. 

tT. cuvenOovoas y.|. Peculiar to the 
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(xvi. 14) cai tis 
\. 3 4 
yuv7) ovdwate Av- 
dia, TwoppupéTrw- 
Aus TroAcws Ova- 
Teipov, ceBouevn 
tov Oedv, HKover, 
7s Oo KUpLos Su7- 
vofey THY Kap- 
diay = mpocéyeuv 
Trois AaAovupévols 
« . / 
vo IIavxov. 
Interpolations: 
7is ToX. (D.), Hrovcev 


(Dtal.), audiebat ver- 
bum (gpw). 


Acts—vide i. 6: of ovveNOovtes, i. 
21: trav cvveOovtar avdpar, x. 27: 
auvernrvOdras Troddovs. Besides, cf. 
ii, 6, v. 16, xix. 32, xxi. 22, xxv. 17, 
xxvili. 17. 

[In connection with éAadodper, 
vide verse 10, concluding note.] 

[Notice the correct variation of 
tenses—imper. aorist and perfect— 
in verses 12-15, just as is found in 
other parts of the Acts. ] 


Kat Tis yuri ovouats A]. Vide 
ix. 10: fv 5é€ Tus paOnTHs ovopate 
’Avavias, xiv. 8: Kai Tis avyp, St. 
Luke, xi. 27: érdpacd tis hovyv 
yur, Acts xviii. 7; 7A@ev eis oixlav 
twos ovowats Titiov *Iovotou 
ocBopévov Tov Oedv. The expression 
tis avnp or avnp (yun) tis is not 
found in St. Matthew, St. Mark, and 
St. John; on the other hand, it is 
of constant occurrence in St. Luke 
(vide, besides the passages mentioned, 
St. Luke viii. 27, Acts iii. 2, v. 1, 
viii. 9, x. 1, xvi. 9, xxi. 10, xxv. 14). 
This dvduat. is found only once 
in each of the gospels of St. 


_ Matthew and St. Mark, but in St. 


Luke (gospel and Acts) about thirty 
times, and in several places the con- 
struction is exactly the same as it is 
here. 

morews O.]. Often in St. Luke, 
never in St. Matthew and St. Mark. 
Cf. Acts xi. 5: év mode "Iomrmn, 
xxvii. 8: wodus Aacéa. 
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ccBouevyn T.9.]. céBerOat occurs 
in the gospels only in quotations. 
In the Acts it is found seven times, 
and, indeed, as here, in the technical 
sense—vide xiii. 43: tov ’Iovdaiev 
kal tov ceBouévwv mpoonr0UTor, 
xiii. 50: tas ceBouévas yuvaixas, 
xvii. 4: trav ceBouévov ‘Eddjvor, 
xvii. 17: rots “Iovdalou Kai Tots 
oeBopévors, xvill. 7: Iovotov oeBo- 
pévov Tov Oeov, xviii. 8: céBeoOar 
tov Oedv (once besides in another 
sense, xix. 27). 

Hovey |. Lukan—vide the conclud- 
ing note on verse 13. The imperfect 
HKovev is never found in St. Matthew 
and St. John; in St. Luke (gospel 
and Acts) it is found eight times 
(in St. Mark three times). 

Rs]. This continuation of the 
period by means of a relative is 
specially Lukan, and is not so com- 
mon in Greek as in Latin—vide, e.g, 
Acts ii, 24, iii. 3, xi. 6, xxiii. 29, 
xxv. 16, and other passages. 

6 xupios|. That the Ascended 
Christ is represented as the actor in 
such cases and that He is called 
6 xuptos is characteristic of St. Luke 
—vide Acts ix. 10 ff. and elsewhere. 

Sujvorgev]. Wanting in St. 
Matthew and St. John, found once 
in St. Mark (vii. 34) ; in St. Luke it 
is found seven times—cf. St. Luke 
xxiv. 31: denvolyOncav oi dp0arp0l, 
xxiv. 32: odyi 1) capdla huav Kavouéevn 
HV, @ éAdAEL Hiv, ws Sinvouyev 
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(xvi. 15) as 88 
> / ~ Vf 
éBarricOn, Kal o 
olxos avris, Tap- 

/ © 
exddecev éyou- 
ga’ «i Kexpixaté 
ME TLOTHY TO KU- 
pi@ elvat, eiced- 
Oovtes eis Tov 

, 
olkov jou pévere* 
kai TrapeBiacato 


npeas. 
Interpolations: 
mas 6 olxos (Dw), 


eeereerer Pau- 
lum et nos (p2w), 
eg for xuplp (D.), 


Hiv Tas ypagas, xxiv. 45: SujvorEev 
avTav TOV vobyv TOD cuVLEvat Tas 
ypadds ; Acts vii. 56, xvii. 3. 

mpocéxew |. Wanting in St. Mark 
and St. John. In St. Matthew it 
occurs only in the sense of “take 
heed”; in this sense, moreover, it 
occurs often in St. Luke, but also in 
the sense “give heed” (as here)— 
Acts viii. 6, mpocetyov ot 8yXou Tois 
Aeryouevors, and Acts viii. 10, 
mpooeixov avrg. 

Tois Aahoupevors v. I. ]. Just as 
in Acts xiii. 45: rots d3o ITavdov 
Aarovpmevors. Vide also xvii. 19 : 4 bard 
gov AaXoupévn Sidayy, xiii. 42: eis 
To petakdD oad8Batov dadnOjvar 
avtois Ta phuata tadta. Cf. St. 
Luke ii. 33, Ta Narovpeva steph 
avutov, and i. 45. It does not occur 
elsewhere in the gospels. 


as dé]. Vide verse 10. 

kai 0 oixos|. ‘The same construc- 
tion as in xviii. 2. 

otxos|. The mention of the house, 
and that in the sense of the family, is 
characteristic of St. Luke—vide x. 2, 
xi. 14, xvi. 31 (cwOnon od Kai o 
oiKds cou), xviii. 8. 

Tapexdheoev rAéyovaa|. Vide ii. 40: 
Tapexddet éyov. Tapaxddew with- 
out an object also in ix. 38, xiii. 42, 
wiv, .20,  X1x..31; xxi-12, xxi9. 4, 
XXVvii. 33, srapamd Nene to entreat, 
as in xvi. 9. 

et... Kexp.]. This unassuming eé 
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eiveAdvres for eiceA- 
Odvres (D.). 


very nearly = é7re/. The construction 
is just the same as in iv. 9, xi. 17. 
kexpixate|. Does not occur in 
this weakened sense in St. Matthew, 
St. Mark, and St. John; see, on the 
contrary, St. Luke vii. 43 (dp@as 
expwas), xii. 57, and several passages 
in the Acts—e.g., xv. 19, xvi. 4 (7a 
Sdéypatara Kexpiyséva), Xx.16 (Kexpixes 
6 ITaddXos), xxvi. 8, xiii. 46 (aElous 
Kplvete Eavtovs THs aiwviov Cwijs). 
mot TO Kupio]. Vide x.1: uvios 
yuvaikos "Iovéaias mors, x. 45: 
oi é« trepitouhs muotoi. ‘These are 
the only passages in the gospel and 
the Acts. For Td xupiy, vide 
xviii. 8: Kpioros éristevoev TH 
Kupi@ adv OAM TO olkw avTOD. St. 
Paul says : muaTds év Kuply. 
elaeAOovtes eis T. olxov]. Vide 
ix. 17: eiomAOev els thy oixiav ; xi. 
12: elanrOopev eis Tov olxov. For 
“house” in the ordinary sense St. 
Luke varies between ofxos and oixia. 
pévete] = “take up your abode,” 
as in ix. 43, weivar év “Idwrn twapa 
Twe Sivwrv, and in xviii. 3, dia 7d 
Omorexvov elvat Euevev Tap’ avTots. 
Mévew is found three times in St. 
Matthew, twice in St. Mark, twenty- 
one times in St. Luke. 
mapaSiacato|. This word does 
not occur again in the New Testa- 
ment except in St. Luke xxiv. 29, a 
passage which has a remarkable like- 
ness to the one we are dealing with : 
kal wapeBldcavTo avTov éyou- 
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(xvi. 16) éyéve- 
ro 8€ ropevome- 
YOV TL@v els THY 
TPocevyyy, Tal- 
Sickny Twa éyov- 
Tav TvEevUa TU- 
fwva wmTravTiaas 
Huiv, Ares épyaci- 
AV TONADY Tapel- 
yev Tois Kuplols 

> fel ‘ 
aUTHS MAVTEVOME- 
V1). 

_mbBovos, arayTijoat 
given in some an- 
cient authorities. In- 


terpolation: 8:4 
rovTou may. 


Tes’ welvov peO’ nuoy ... Kab 
> Lal Le Lal -~ 
elonrOev Tod petvar ory avTois. 


Concerning the different construc- 
tions with éyévero which St. Luke 
uses, vide Plummer’s ‘“ Commentary 
on St. Luke,” p. 45 f. The construc- 
tion with the acc. and infin., which 
is very common in St. Luke (twelve 
times in the Acts), is wanting in 
St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. John. 
For the temporal use of the gen. 
abs. vide St. Luke xi. 14: éyévero 
Tov Sayoviov é&eAOovTos, Acts xxii. 
17: éyéveto 5é . . . mpocevyopévov 
fou. . . yevéoOar pe év éxotace. 

mopevouévor|. A favourite word 
of St. Luke which is wanting in St. 
Mark. St. Luke says, zropevecOar 
eis tT. ovpavov (Acts i. 10, 11), dua 
Hécou avtay éropevero (St. Luke iv. 
31), mopevou eis tov oixov (St. Luke 
v. 24), &e. 

maidicxnv |. Vide Acts xii. 13. 

éyovcay mvedua]. Often in St. 
Luke in the gospel and the Acts— 
vide St. Luke iv. 33, xiii. 11, Acts 
viii. 7, xix. 13. Wanting in St. 
Matthew and St. John. 

travtiaa]. Not found elsewhere 
in the Acts, but vide St. Luke viii. 
27, xiv. 31. 

yrs]. For 4 Lukan, as in verse 
12. 
épyaciay TroAd tapetyer]. épya- 
aia (see also verse 19) is not found in 
St. Matthew, St. Mark, or St. John ; 

D 
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(xvi. 17) airy 
Katakod\ovlovaa 
t® IIavhk@ kal 
ec nw 4 / 
aysiv Expatev Aéy- 
ovoa' ovTot of av- 
Opwrror SoddOL TOD 
Geod Tod inpiotou 
elaiv, oitiwes KaT- 
ayyédXovaw bpiv 
dd0v cwrnplas. 

KarakoAovehoaca : 
with good authority, 
and probably correct 
(Blass). 


Interpolation: 
ebayyeAiCovrat in 
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on the other hand, vide Acts xix. 24: 
mTapelyeTo Tols TEXVITALS Epya- 
olay ove OdLlynv, xix. 25: é« TavTns 
tis épyacias. It is found also in 
the gospel (but in another sense)— 
vide xii. 58: 50s épyaciav. If this is 
a Latinism (“da operam,” Well- 
hausen) it is not the only one in 
St. Luke. We may consider as 
Latinisms the constant use of the 
relative to conjoin clauses (vide 
sup., on verse 14), and probably also 
the use of ypfoGas (xxvii. 3, 17). 
For trapéyew vide tapéyew KoTrov 
(St. Luke xi. 7, xviii. 5), wlotw 
(Acts xvii. 31), jovyiav (Acts xxii. 
2), drravOpwriav (Acts xxviii. 2). 
tots xuptos]. Also in St. Luke 
xix. 33. With singular exactness 
stress is laid upon the fact that the 
mos belonged to several masters. 


airy]. This use of odros to re- 
peat the subject is very common 
in the Acts—vide viii. 26, ix. 36, 
x. 6, 32, 36, xiii; "7, xivo Sissy 
25, 26, &c. 

katakorovSovaa]. The word is 
found only once again in the New 
Testament, namely, in St. Luke 
xxiii, 55: kKataxorovdjcacat a 
yuvaixes. (N.B.—nyiv here does not 
include St. Paul.) 

éxpatev Aéyouca]. Vide St. Luke 
iv. 41: Samora xpdfovta Kal déyov- 
ta; Acts xix. 28: Expafov rAéyovTes 

ovrot of dvOpwrro|. Vide Actsi 


G27 L 
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place of xKatayyéa- 
Aovow (D.). D. also 
omits &v@pwro. 


16: Tots dvOpwras TovTas, cf. v. 25 
v. 38 (the same phrase); xvi. 20: 
obdTot ot dvOpwrot, Vi. 13: 6 dvOpwrros 
ovTos, xxvi. 31,32 (the same phrase), 
xxvill. 4 (the same phrase). 

dodA00 T. Oeod]. Vide Acts iv. 29: 
dds tots SovrAos cov, St. Luke ii. 
29 : tov Sovrdv cov (scil. * of God”). 
Wanting elsewhere in the Gospels. 

Tov Geod Tov iictov|. Except 
in a doubtful passage of St. Mark 
(v. 7) and in Hebrews vii. 1 this 
expression is found only in St. Luke 
out of all the writings of the New 
Testament (Gospel five times, Acts 
twice). It occurs as a rule without 
6 Beds, but vide St. Luke viii. 28, vié 
Tod Beod Tov tWicrov. Also rd typos 
as the place of the Deity and 
tyyotdo Gas of Christ occur only (each 
twice) in St. Luke. 

oitwes|. Vide notes on verses 12 
and 16. With the narrative here 
compare that of xix. 15, which is 
very similar. 

KatayyédXovow]. The word does 
not occur in the gospels, but eleven 


times in the Acts, and, indeed, in all 


parts of the book—vide, e.g., iv. 2 
(advdoracw), xiii. 5 and xv. 36 (Tov 
Adyov), xiii. 38 (apeow auapT), Xvi. 
21 (€6n), xvii. 3, 23 (Inoodv). 

6d0v cwrnpias|. Vide St. Luke i. 
79 : 080s eipnvns (which is the same), 
xx. 21: 0d05 Tod Oeod, Acts ii. 28: 
6d0vs Cwijs, ix. 2, xiii. 10, xviii. 25: 
680s Tod Kupiov, xviii. 26: 609 Tod 
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Ocod, xix. 9, 23, xxii. 4, xxiv. 22. 
Yornpia is wanting in St. Matthew 
and St. Mark, and is found once in 
St. John; in St. Luke (gospel and 
Acts) it occurs ten times—vide, e.g, 
Acts xiii. 26: 0 Adyos THs cwTNpias 
tavTns, St. Luke i. 69: Képas 
awtnpias, St. Luke i. 77: yeas 
cwtnpias. Besides, we find To 
ca@rnplov T. Geod in St. Luke ii. 30, 
iii. 6, Acts xxviii. 28.1 


After this demonstration those who declare that this 
passage (xvi. 10-17) was derived from a source, and so 
was not composed by the author of the whole work, take 
up a most difficult position. What may we suppose the 
author to have left unaltered in the source? Only the 
“we”? For, in fact, nothing else remains! In regard to 


1 To show that in what directly precedes and follows the same 
relations of style and vocabulary prevail we would also compare 
verses 9 and 18 (where no ‘‘we” occurs). Verse 9: Kal Spaua- 
(vide note on verse 10) 8:4 [77s] vuxrds (only in Acts v. 19, xvii. 10, 
xxiii. 31) 7g MavA@ Sp6n (vide note on verse 10) dvhp Makedév tis 
(this is Lukan—vide note on verse 15) Hv éora&s (vide note on verse 
15) nat mapaxadrdy (vide note on verse 15) abrdy nal Aéywr' diaBas 
(elsewhere only St. Luke xvi. 26) BofhOncov juiv. Verse 18: rodro 
dé émole: em moAAds juepas (duration of time with ef and acc., 
St. Luke iv. 25, x. 35, xviii. 4; Acts iii. 1, iv. 5, xiii. 31, xvii. 2, 
xviii. 20, xix. 8, 10, 34, xx. 11,xxvii. 20; never in St. Mark and St. 
John; once in St. Matthew, but only é¢’ door, ix. 15), d:arovndels (else- 
where in the New Testament only Acts iv. 2) cat émorpéWas (used as 
in Acts xv. 36) 7@ mveduari elrev’ mapayyéAAw (vide St. Luke viii. 29 : 
maphyy. T. tvedpate eeAGeiv awd ; never in St. John, in St. Matthew 
and St. Mark once or twice each, in St. Luke fifteen times) ey dvduare 
"Inaod Xpiorod eferGeiv dw’ adrijs’ Kal etjrOey ath rH Spa ([ev] airH 
‘fi Spa is besides found in the New Testament only in St. Luke ii. 
38 vii, 21, x. 21, xii. 12, xiii, 31, xx. 19, Acts xxii. 13). 
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vocabulary, syntax, and style he must have transformed 
everything else into his own language! As such a pro- 
cedure is absolutely unimaginable, we are simply left to 
infer that the author is here himself speaking. We 
may even go a step further: It is quite improbable 
—at least, so far as this narrative is concerned—that 
this passage had been written down years ago in the 
author's “ diary,” and then had been simply copied into 
his work. Could he, when he was twenty or thirty 
years younger—for this time, approximately, may have 
elapsed between the occurrence of the events and the 
composition of the Acts—could he then have observed so 
closely the same rules of method and proportion, could 
he have written in so similar a style and with so similar 
a vocabulary as he did later? No! this passage was first 
written down together with, and in close connection with, 
the composition and writing of the whole work. No sen- 
‘sible person can judge otherwise. It may well have been 
‘that the author possessed short notes which refreshed his 
memory. Yct even this hypothesis is unnecessary here ; 
‘it will come up for consideration in connection with later 
‘sections of the “‘ we” account. 

I now proceed with the section chap. xxviii. 1-16. 
In its contents it affords so few parallels to what has 
‘been before narrated that we should naturally be pre- 
pared for few or no instances of conformity with what 
has gone before. They are therefore the more striking 
and significant. 


(xxviii. 1) «al. Siacwbévres|. Vide St. Luke vii. 3: 
Svacwbévtes TOTe Stagwon TOvSovAOv avdTovd, Acts xxiii. 
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éréyvomev OTL 
Menritn » vijoos 
KANELT AL, 


(xxviii. 2) of 
Te BadpBapo. ta- 
petyav ov THY TU- 
yovcav didav- 
Opwtriav nuiv’ d= 
apavTes yap Trupav 
mpoceNaBovTo 
mavtas nuas Sia 
Tov veTov TOV ége- 
oTata Kal Sia TO 
aroxyos. 


dé for re in good 
authorities ; likewise 
mpocaveAduBavor. 
mayras is wanting in 
some authorities. 


24: Ssacwowor Tov IladXov, xxvii. 
43, 44, xxviii. 4. Wanting in St. 
Mark and St. John; found once in 
St. Matthew (xiv. 36). 

tore]. For this use see St. Luke 
xxi, 10, Acts i. 12, vi. tl, xvi; 
xxvi. 1. 

éréyvopev]. In this construc- 
tion wanting in St. Matthew and St.. 
John, occurs once in St. Mark, in 
St. Luke (gospel and Acts) nine 
times—vide, e.g., Acts xix. 34: 
éruyvevtes Ott "Iovdaios, xxii. 19: 
érruyvovs OTt “Pwpatos, &e. 


te]. Concerning this Lukan use 
of te vide note on xvi. 13. 

mapeixyav|. Vide note on xvi. 16. 

ov tiv Tuxovaay]|. Vide xix. 11: 
duvapers ov Tas Tuyoveas, Tuyxydveww 
is wanting in St. Matthew, St. Mark, 
and St. John, but is found six times 
in St. Luke (gospel and Acts). For 
the negative expression vide Acts 
xii. 18 and xix. 23: tdpayos ovx 
OALyos, Xix. 24: odK OAUynv épyaciay, 
xiv. 28: ypdvov ov« odlyov, xv. 2: 
autntncews ovx Orlyns, XVii. 4: 
yuvark@v ovK oréLyat, xvii. 12: avdpav 
ovK OAbyot, Xxvil. 20: yetmdvos ovK 
orryouv. Also elsewhere in the Acts 
wherein a distinct preference is shown 
for such negative expressions, vide, 
C2) XX. 12: mapexrjOncay ov 
MeTpis, xxi. 39: ovK donpwou TodEws, 
xiv. 17; St. Luke xv. 13 (od row) ; 
St. Luke vii. 6 (od paxpay); Acts 
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(xxviil. 3) ov- 
otpéyravtos Se- 
tov Ilavnov dpv- 
yavev Tt THOS 
Kal émibévtos emt 
Thy Tupay, ey iova 
amo THs Oépyns 
eEeAOotca Kxabjj- 
yev Tis YELPOS 
avtov. 


i. 5: od peta TodAas TavTas Huépas, 
xiv. 17: ov« audptupov, xxvii. 14: 
peta ov todv. ‘This litotes, which 
thus occurs in St. Luke at least 
seventeen times (four of these in 
the “we” sections), is as good as 
absent elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment. 

apavtes tupav. Vide St. Luke xxii. 
25 : dnpavtwv Sé Trop. 

mpocedXadBovto|. Does not occur 
in this sense in the gospels. On the 
other hand, vide Acts xviii. 26: 
IIpicxiXa Kal "Axddas Tpoceda- 
Bovto avrov. 

vetov]. Wanting in the gospels 
(which use instead the vulgar 
Bpéxew, Bpoxn). But see Acts xiv. 
tla fi 


épeotata|. édiotdavas is not found 
in St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. 
John. On the other hand, it occurs 
eighteen times in St. Luke (gospel 
and Acts). Acts xxii. 20: épectas. 


avotpéyavtos|. This word occurs 
elsewhere in the New Testament 
(apart from two interpolations in the 


_Acts) only in St. Matthew xvii. 22 


(and this is doubtful). On the other 
hand, cvortpo¢y is found in Acts xix. 
40, and xxiii. 12. 

mri00s|. Elsewhere used only of 
men, except here and St. Luke v. 6: 
mrHOos ixvOiov.—With this use of rz 
cf. St. Luke xxiii. 8, xxiv. 41, Acts v. 
2, viii. 36, xi. 5, xviii. 14, xxv. 19. 
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(xxviii. 4) ws 


8é eldov oi BapBa- 
pot Kpewapevov TO 
Onpiov éx THs 
xXELpOS ——- UTOD, 
mpos aAdHAOUS 
édeyov' TavTws 
overs oti oO 


avOpwros ovTos, 
ov = Stan wOevta 
> lol /, 

éx THs Garacons 
7. Aikn Shy ovK 
elacev. 


Within the New Testament it is 
characteristic of St. Luke. 

amo]. Weiss, and others with him, 
declare that do here= Attic d1o— 
vide St. Luke xxi. 26, Acts xi. 19, 
xii. 14, xx. 9, xxii. 11; but azo 
here can be very well explained 
according to its fundamental sense. 
éEépyeoGar amd is very rare in St. 
Matthew, St. Mark, and St. John 
(altogether about six times) ; in St. 
Luke’s gospel it is found twelve 
times—vide Acts xvi. 18 (p.52, note). 


ws dé]. Vide note on xvi. 10. 

mavtos| Is not found in St. 
Matthew,St. Mark, and St. John. On 
the other hand, vide St. Luke iv. 24: 
mavTws épetré wo. (Acts xviii. 21, dee 
fe TaVT@S THY EopTHVv Tomoat) ; Acts 
xxi. 22: mdvtas Set mAnOos cuver- 
Oeiv. 

6 avOpwrros odtos]. Vide note on 
xvi. 17 (Acts v, 28, vi. 13, xxii. 26, 
xxvi. 31). 

With the whole sentence cf. xxvi. 
32: éXddouv Tpods aAArAOUS EyovTES 
dru ovdev Oavatov akwv mpacoe ¢ 
aivOpwtros ovTOS. 

Sv). Vide xxv. 19: bv épacKer 
ITadnos fv, xxv. 24: ph Seiv avrov 
Sv, St. Luke xxiv. 23: of Aéyouew 
avtov bv, Acts xxii. 22: ob KaOjxer 
avtov Gv. Peculiar to St. Luke. 

elacev]. Not found in St. Mark 
and St. John, once in St, Matthew 
(xxiv. 43), in St. Luke (gospel and 
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(xxviii. 5) 6 
Mev odV aTroTWd- 
Eas Td Onpiov eis 
TO TUp érrabey ov- 
dev Kaxov. 


(xxviii. 6) of 5é 
MpocedoKwv av- 
Tov méArew tip- 
mpacbat 7) Kata- 
mintew apy ve= 
Kpov. émt modv 
6é a’tav mpoc- 
SoxavTwy Kai Oe- 
w@povvT@y yundéev 


” > Be 
QTOTTOV €lS GUTOV. 


ylvomevoV, feTa- 
Bandopevot EXeyov 
avtov elvac Oeov, 


Acts) ten times (of these ov« éav four 
times). 


bev ovv and pev ov... 5é are 
found in the Acts about twenty- 
eight times, in the gospel once (ili. 
18); they are wanting in St. Mat- 
thew, St. Mark, and St. John. 
Notice that the occurrence of these 
narrative particles is equally spread 
over the Acts. 

atotwaéas|. In the New Testa- 
ment this word is only found besides 
in St. Luke ix. 5; here St. Matthew 
and St. Mark use éxtwdaocew. 

ovdéev kako]. Similarly in the New 
Testament only in Acts xvi. 28: 
pnd€év mpda&ns co. KaKov, 


oi dé]. As in xxi. 20, 32. 

mpoceddxwv]. Wanting in St. 
Mark and St. John; occurs only 
twice in St. Matthew (xi. 3, xxiv. 
50), in St. Luke (gospel and Acts) 
eleven times. 

pedAew]. Constructions with 
pédAev are very frequent in all parts 
of the Acts (thirty-five times). 

xatatrintewv]. Inthe New Testa- 
ment only here and in xxvi. 14, 

apvo}|. In the New Testament 
only here and in ii. 2, xvi. 26. 

vexpov]. As in v. 10: evpov 
auTnv vexpav, and xx. 9: ip0n 
veKpos. 

éxt modv]. Vide xvi. 18: én 
moras Huepas, xiii, 31: él juépas 
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(xxviii. 7) év 
dé Tois _Tepl TOV 
TOTOV éxeivov v- 
mijpxev xwpla TO 
TMPOTY THS VI}TOV, 
ovemare Ilo io, 
8s dvadcEduevos 
pas Tuepas Tpeis 


melous, Xvili. 20: él deiova 
xpovor, xxvii. 20: én TAetovas 
muépas, xvii. 2: éxl odBBara Tpla, 
xix, 8: én payvas Tpels, xix, 10: 
él érn dv0, xix. 34: él dpas dvo, 
xx. 9: él mdciov Siadeyomuévou, xx. 
11: éd’ fkavov opiryoas, xxiv. 4: émt 
melov oe éveoTTto. St. Luke alone 
of the New Testament writers uses _ 
é7i in a temporal sense. 

drorov|. Wanting in St. Mat- 
thew, St. Mark, and St. John (caxov 
used instead), but found also in St. 
Luke xxiii. 41 and Acts xxv. 5 (and, 
indeed, just as here: 10 arozov). 
The construction of the sentence 
both in sense and grammar is 
just as bad as it is in xxii. 17 f. 
and xxi. 34: yu) duvayévov avtod 
éxéhevoey. 

els avr. yuv.]. yiryverOas eis occurs 
only in St. Luke—vide St. Luke iv. 
23: yevoueva eis THY Kadapvaodp. — 
Vide also St. Luke v. 17: dvvayis 
hw eis TO tao8a adtov. The par- 
ticipial_ use of yiyverar (except 
in determination of time) is also 
Lukan. 


trois tept]. Wanting in St. Mat- 
thew ; vide St. Luke xxii. 49, Acts 
xiii, 13. 

torov éxeivov]. Vide xvi. 3: dvTas 
év Tots TOTTOLS exEivOLS. 

vrnpyev |. womapyevv is wanting in 
St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. 
John ; is found thirty-three times 
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dpiroppovas e&é- 
vice, 


(xxviii. 8) éyé- 
veToe Tov TaTépa 

fal / 
tov IIomdtov Trvu- 
petots Kal Sucev- 
Tepi@ ovvEeyope- 
vov Kataxeicbat, 

\ a e a 
mpos ovo IIav- 
Ros eloeAOav Kai 
™ pow evEdweEvos, €- 
midels Tas yeipas 


> a >s > 
QUT@, \ATATO av- | 
‘ 


TOV, 


in St. Luke (gospel and Acts) ; only 
twice besides with the dative—Acts 
iii. 6, iv. 37. 

tT. wpoeTty|. Vide xiii. 50: Tovs 
MpoTovs T. ToAEwS, XXV. 2: of 
mpoto. Tav Iovdaiwy. See also the 
note on xvi. 12. Yet it ought 
to be mentioned that the title 
mpotos Meditaiwy (municipit Meli- 
tensiwm primus omnium) has the 
authority of inscriptions. 

ovepate II.|. Vide note on xvi. 
14, 
éEévcev]. Feviferw does not occur 
in the gospels; see, however, Acts x. 
6, 18, 23 ( adrovs é&évice), 32, xvii. 
20,31. 16. 


For éyévero with acc. and _ inf. 
(Lukan) see the note on xvi. 16. 

cuvexouevov]. Combined with 
mupeTo@, is found besides only in St. 
Luke iv. 38. The whole expression 
is of a distinctly medical character— 
vide p. 15. ovvéyew occurs nine 
times in Lukan writings, never in St. 
Mark and St. John, once in St. 
Matthew. 

kataxeiabat|. Vide Acts ix, 33: 
Katakeiwevoy emi KpaBatTy. 

mpos ov]. The narrative is con- 
tinued by means of a_ relative 
clause (Lukan). See note upon 
xvi. 14. 

etondOev mpos]. So also St. Luke 
i. 28, Acts x. 3, xi. 3, xvi. 40, xvii. 2. 
Wanting in St. Matthew and St. 
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(xxviii. 9) rov- 
tou dé yevopévouv 
Kab of RovTrol of 
€v TH How EXov- 
tes aoeveias 
TpoonpYovTo Kai 
€OeparrevovTo. 


John ; found in St. Mark only once 
(xv. 43). 

émriels Tas yetpas]. As Campbell 
(“Crit. Studies in St. Luke’s Gospel,” 
1891, p. 56) has shown, St. Luke in 
this connection makes a sharp dis- 
tinction: sick people are healed by 
laying on of hands, demoniacs by 


the word of exorcism. So it happens» 


here. Faith is not demanded on the 
part of the one to be healed ; rather 
it first arises as the result of the 
miracle. 

tacato]. The active middle is 
wanting in St. Mark and St. Matthew 
(in the latter it occurs only once, in 
a quotation from the LX X.) ; in St. 
Luke (gospel and Acts) it is found 
eleven times (vide also St. John). 


oi Nourrot|. Wanting in St. Mark 
and St. John; occurring in St. Mat- 
thew three times, in St. Luke (gospel 
and Acts) eleven times. 

acbeveias|. Wanting in St. Mark 
and St. Matthew (in the latter it 
occurs once, in a quotation from the 
LXX.); found in St. Luke’s gospel 
four times—vide xiii. 11: wvedyua 
éyovca aabeveias, v. 15, viii. 2, 
xili. 12.—St. Luke xiii. 14: épyo- 
pevo. OcparredecOe, St. Luke v. 
15: cvvyipyovto bxXot Todi Oepa- 
meverOat ato Tav acbeveray avTov, 
vi. 18, vii. 21. The passive Oepa- 
meveoOa is not found in St. Mark, 
but in St. Matthew once and in St. 


: 
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(xxviii. 10) of 
Kal ToAXais TY 
pats = €riunoat 
Huds Kal avayo- 
pévors érréOevTt o 
ra moog TAS 
Xvelas. 

_For neas p' reads 
_ abrov. 


Luke ten times. In the gospel a 
general statement of this kind is 
often attached to an account of a 
particular miracle. 


ot]. The narrative is continued 
in a relative clause (Lukan); see 
notes on verse 8 and xvi. 14. For 
of kat vide Acts xi. 30: 6 Kal éroinoar, 
xxvi. 10: 6 xal éroinoa, St. Luke 
x. 80: of kal ammAOov. 

tun. ériunoay|. This idiom is 
Lukan—vide Acts iv. 17: dzeury 
anreaAnowopeba, v. 28: Tapayyedia 
mapnyyciAauev, St. Luke xxii. 15: 
ériOupia éridpnoa, xxiii. 46: 
govncas dori (so also Acts xvi. 28). 
Cf. also St. Luke vi. 8: dvactas 
éoty, Acts v. 4: évov Euever, 
St. Luke ii. 8: d6uAdooortas dudaxkas. 
Compare besides Bamtiobévtes 70 
Banticpa, poptia poprife, aotpat 
adotparrovca, &c. 

avayouévors |. Vide note on xvi. 11. 

ta mpos|. Vide St. Luke xiv. 32: 
épwTd Ta mpos eipyvynv. 

xpelas|. Not found in the plural 
in St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. 


John ; it nevertheless occurs in Acts 


xx. 24. 

[Not St. Paul only, but his com- 
panions also were honoured (or re- 
ceived an honorarium ?); it follows 
from this that they also took part in 
the work of healing (vide p. 15 f.), 
which conclusion, indeed, is not for- 
bidden but rather suggested by the 
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(xxviii. 11) pe- 
ta 5é& Tpels pi- 
vas avnyOnyev év 
mroi@  Tapake- 
NELAKOTL EV TH 
vyow, *AreEav- 

plvy), Tapacnug 
Avocxovpois. 

Blass thinks that 
the construction a- 
pas. Awook. is quite 
impossible, and con- 
jectures, therefore, 
@ hv mapdonuov A.oo- 
koUpwv, 


(xxviii. 12) Kai 
KataxOevtes eis 
Supakovaas érre- 
pelvapev mépats 
Tpioiv. 

nueépas Tpets in 
many authorities. 


wording of verse 9. Blass, without 
sufficient grounds, holds it as pro- 
bable that a change of subject is to 
be assumed in verse 10, and that 
these expressions of honour pro- 
ceeded from the community in 
general. The simple sense is:—Those 
who were healed honoured us with 
many honours because we had 
healed them. | 


avnyOnuev|. See note on xvi. 11 
(xxviii. 10). 


katayew | Wanting in St. 
Matthew, St. Mark, and St. John; 
found in St, Luke (gospel and Acts) 
eight times; combined with eis, 
Acts ix. 30, (xxi. 3), xxiii, 28, 
xxvii. 3. 

érreucivamev]. érripévery is wanting 
in St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. 
John, but is found six other times 
in the Acts (combined with 7uépar 
x. 48, xxi. 4, 10, xxviii. 14), 
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(xxvili., 13) 
60ev TrepieN Odes 
KaTnVTnoapev Eels 
e , \ X 
Pijyiov, kai pera 
play yépay érri- 
ryevouévov voToU 
Seutepaion A0o- 

p )) 
> / 
pev eis ILotioXovs, 

Kal éxeibey Upavres 
for Sev mepreA. Gi- 
gas ?—2epieAdyres ac- 


cording to ancient 
authorities. 


(xxviii. 14) od 
etpovtes aden ors 
mapexrH Onpev 
map’ avrois éme- 
petvar 7épas err- 
Ta’ Kal OUTWS Eis 
tiv ‘Popny irOa- 
pev. 

map’ avTots, empel- 
vayres? (some au- 
thorities, Blass). 


(xxviii. 15) xa- 
Keibev oi adeApol 
dxovoavTes Ta 
mep nav nrCav 
eis = aTravTnow 
c Lal »” > 
juiv axps ’Ar- 


juépais |. Dative of time, as in 
St. Luke viii. 29, Acts viii. 11, xiii. 
20. 


meptedOovtes|. Wanting in St. 
Matthew, St.- Mark, and St. John; 
but see Acts xix. 13. 

katavtav|. Wanting in St. 
Matthew, St. Mark, and St. John; 
occurring, however, nine times in 
the Acts (nearly always combined 
with efs—vide xvi. 1, xviii. 19, 24, 
xe. (igev lS xxvii. 7, xxviie Si: 

Sevtepaior|. Vide xx. 6: meumraios 
(but the reading is uncertain), For 
the construction see St. Luke xxiv. 
22) yevouevar opOpwal .. . HAOov. 


ov]. Vide note on xvi. 13. 
mapexdnOnuev]. Vide note on xvi. 
5. 


map’ avtois éripeivar|. Vide note 
on verse 12; wévew tapd Tw is not 
found in St. Matthew, St. Mark, and 
St. Luke (gospel); see, however, 
Acts ix. 43, x. 6 (apd Tut Sipwve), 
xviii. 3, (20), xxi. 7, 8 (arap’ avdrois, 


_ avT@). 


(kal) ovrws]. Vide Acts vii. 8, 
xvii. 33, xx. 11, xxvii. 44. 


kaxetev |. Vide note on xvi. 12. 

ta wept tov). Vide Acts i. 3, 
viii. 12, xix. 8: ra mepl ths Baou- 
Nelas, xviii. 25, xxviii. 31: Ta srepi 
tod Kuplov, xxiii. 11: 7a trepi euod, 
xxiii. 15: ra wepi avtod, xxiv. 10: 
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miov opov Kal 
Tpidv taBepvar, 
ods idov o ITab- 


os evyapioTn- 
cas T® Ged éda- 


Bev @dpoos. 


(xxviii. 16) dre 
dé eiondOouer eis 
‘P. , ‘ 

@unv, émeTpa- 
mm T® IIavdky 
pévery KaO’ EavTov 

\ a / 
ou ty dvddc- 
covTl avTOV oTpa- 
TLOTN. 

Bre 5 HA@oumery els 


‘Péuny, 6 Exardvrapxos 
mapéSwxe tols dea- 


Ta Tepl éwavtod, St. Luke xxii. 37: 
Ta wepi éuod, xxiv. 19: ta epi 
*Inood, xxiv 27: Ta mept éavTod. 
This idiom is wanting inSt. Matthew, 
St. Mark, and St. John. Thus in 
three places in xxviii. 7-15 1a 
stands before a preposition (7, 10, 
15), a trait which is so characteristic 
of St. Luke’s style when compared 
with that of the other evange- 
lists. 

dypt]. Wanting in St. Mark and 
St. John ; occurring once in St. 
Matthew, in St. Luke (gospel and 
Acts) twenty times, in all parts of 
the two books. 

idov... evyaptotnoas... EdaBer]. 
Lukan—vide, e.g., Acts xvi. 19: 
iddvtes . . . émtAaBopevot eiAKvear, 
xiv. 29, xvii. 6, xviii. 23: qoujoas 

.. e&frOev .. . Svepyouevos . . . 
otepitwy, xx. 22, 87. Many such. 
examples have been collected by 
Klostermann (p. 59 f.). 


dre x.7.r.|. Vide i. 13: Kat ote 
elonrdov. 

elon Oomev eis]. Vide xxiii. 33: 
eloeNOovres eis T. Kaucapelay, ix. 6: 
elaenOe eis T. TOA, Xiv. 20: elonrOev 
els THY TOAW. 

éritpémecOai]. Occurring  else- 
where in the gospels and the Acts 
only in Acts xxvi. 1. 

peévew]. Vide note on xvi. 15. 

gurdocovti|. Videxii. 4: mapadovs 
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fovs 1 otpatome- OTPATLOTALS puracoew avTov, Xxiii. 
dexn [-x¢], Te BE Qi 

TlavaAy ererpamn mevew 

kal’ éautdy (ew Tijs 

mapeuBoAris) abv 

k.t.A, — vide ‘* Sit- 

gungsber. d. K. 

Preuss, Akad.'"'d. W. 

1895, p. 491 ff. 


One sees that the position here is the same as in xvi. 
10 ff.; there is absolutely nothing left which the author, 


1 Since those critics who separate the “ we” account as a source 
from the work as a whole assert that the surest justification of this 
distinction lies in the contrast between xxviii. 1-16 and xxviii. 17 to 
end, a contrast which is here peculiarly striking (this point will 

be dealt with later), let us accordingly give a list of instances 
wherein kinship in language, matter, and style is shown between 
‘xxviii. 17 ff. and the “ we” sections. It must not be forgotten in 
this connection that in xxviii. 17 ff. we are dealing with only a few 
verses, and that the “ we’’ sections also consist only of ninety-seven 
verses, and that the subject-matter in either case is quite different. 

V. 17. pera juépas rpets as in xxviii. 7,12; eyévero with acc. 
‘and infin. as in xxviii, 8; of rév “Iovdalwy mp@ro as in xxviii. 7 
(xvi. 12); cuvedddvrwy as in xvi. 13; mapedd@nv cis ras xetpas 7. 
“Pwyatwv as in xxi. 11: mapaddécovow els xeipas eva (only here). 

V. 18. 3:4 7d with infin. as in xxvii. 4, 9 (five times elsewhere in 
the Acts) ; irdpyew four times in the “ we”’ sections. 

V. 19, &s with the participle as in xxvii, 30; Exwv tt xarnyopeiv 
fas in xxi. 13 éroluws Exw Grobaveiy, 

V. 20. mapexdrcoa (to beg) as in xvi. 15, xxi. 12, xxviii. 14; 
éarls as in xvi. 19 and xxvii. 20 (five times elsewhere in the Acts). 

V. 21. of 8 as in Acts xxviii, 6; mapayevduevos as in Acts 
ixxi. 18. 

V. 22. wév without 5¢ as in Acts xxvii. 21. 

V. 23. HaGov mpds adrdy eis, thus only in xx, 6: HAPomev mpds adrods 
“is. For tevlay see xxviii. 7 (e&évioev), xxi. 16.  wAcloves as in 
xxvii. 12 (of wdcloves) ; elsewhere only in xix. 30, For the con- 
tinuation with a relative clause (ols) vide xvi. 14, For the con- 

nuation with re vide xvi. 13. For te-kal vide xxi. 12, xxvii. 1. 


E 
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if he copied or used a source, can have taken over from 
it unchanged. He must have clothed the contents o! 
his source in a perfectly fresh narrative, for everywhere 
where the subject-matter in the least allows of it, we heat 
the voice, we see the hand, and we trace the style of the 
author of the whole work. Nothing anywhere strikes 
us as strange; for the dra&-Neyoueva are easily explained 
from the special character of the subject-matter. That 
the narrative is more vivid and trustworthy than in 
those parts of the book where no “ we” is to be found i: 
surely no matter for wonder. For many sections—as, for 
instance, for xxviii. 11-14, xx. 5, 6, 13-15, xxi. 1-8, bul 
especially for xxviii—the author must have possessed 
notes which refreshed his memory;? but more than thi: 
we may not say. 


V. 24. émelOovro Tots Aeyouévots just as in xxvii. 11 (and here only): 
éwelOero Tots Aeyouevots. 

V. 25. mpds GAAHAovus as in xxviii. 4 (three times elsewhere in the 
Acts) ; 7d mvedua rd Gyioy éAdAnoer, vide xxi. 11. Now follows the 
long quotation and its application in verse 28 (the gospel as 7 
gwrhpiov Tov Geov, as in Xvi. 17 as 65ds owrnpias). V.29 is an inter- 
polation which is no longer printed in the better editions. 

V. 30. ev idlm wicOdpari, vide xxi. 6 ; dwedéxero as in xxi. 17, 

V. 31. 7a wep) xupiov as in xxviii. 15: 7& wep) tyuar. 

These coincidences within the space of a few verses are by no 
means few ; nevertheless in themselves they do not as yet afford a 
convincing proof of identity of authorship. 

1 The theory which, indeed, first suggests itself is that which dis- 
penses with the hypothesis of notes, and, in consequence, supposes 
the whole work to have been written soon after the arrival of St. Paul 
in Rome (xxviii. 30 f. would then be a note added by the author 
when his work was published). But this view, though it is other- 
wise attractive, and even to-day is upheld by many critics, must be 
rejected because of the gospel, which cannot well have been written 
before 70 A.D., and also because of Acts xx. 25, where it seems pro- 
bable that the death of the Apostle is presupposed. 
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But in order to bring to a conclusion the proof of the 
identity of the author of the “we” sections with the 
author of the whole work, it is necessary to make a 
thorough investigation of the vocabulary of these sec- 
tions. Statistics of words may be deceptive, and may 
lead to absurd conclusions if they are applied to objects 
of limited extent, or under false principles, or if the 
investigator is satisfied with doubtful results. Here, 
however, such imposing results have been gained on a 
wide basis of investigation that they may be called 
simply decisive.+ 

In what follows it must always be kept in view that 
we are dealing with only ninety-seven verses—the whole 
extent of the “ we” sections.? 


I. Words which are found in the “we” sections and the 
Acts, but are wanting in St. Matthew, St. Mark, 
St. Luke, and St. John. 


(a) In the “ we” sections * and only in the second 
half of the Acts: xiii., xiv., xvi.—xxviii.* 


da with partic. [xxvii. 40]; xxiv. 26. 
aviévat [xxvii. 40]; xvi. 26. 


1 Hawkins has already dealt with this question in great detail (see 
especially pp. 13 ff., 148 ff.). I shall give a short summary of his 
results below ; they first came under my notice after I had finished 
my own studies on a different plan. 

2 The “we” sections form a small tenth part of the Acts, 
(97 : 1007). 

3 The passages from the “ we” sections are set in square brackets. 

4 Igive this division because chap. xv. seems to belong more 
closely to chaps. i—xii. 
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amomneiv [xx. 15; xxvii. 1]; xiii. 4; xiv. 26.1 

diaréyeo Pa: * [xx. 7, 9]; xvii. 2,17; xviii. 4; xix. 8, 
9; xxiv. 12,°25, 

SvatpiBewv xpovov or juépas [xvi. 12; xx. 6]; xiv. 3, 
28 ; xxv. 6, 14. 

Siahéper Bau [xxvii. 27]; xiii. 49. 

dikn, atadixn [xxviii. 4]; xxv. 15. 

ei with optat. [xxvii. 12,39]; xvii. 11, 27; xxiv. 19;> 
xxv. 20. 

éxeioe [xxi. 3]; xxii. 5. 

é€vévas [xx. 7; xxvii. 43]; xiii, 42; xvii. 15.3 

émiBaivew * (xxi, 2, 4; xxvii. 2]; xx. 18; xxv. 1. 

evOupos [ xxvii. 36]; xxiv. 10. Vide also ed@upeiv [only 
xxvii. 22, 25]. 

evyerOas [xxvil. 29]; xxvi. 29. 

catavray [xx. 15; xxi. 7; xxvii. 12; xxviii. 13]; 
xvi. 1; xviii. 19, 24; xxv. 13; xxvi. 7. 

cataminrew [xxvili. 6]; xxvi. 14, 

xatadpépey [xx. 9 twice]; xxv. 7; xxvi. 10. 

pevery = to await [xx. 5]; xx. 23. 

(vicos) [xxvii. 26; xxviii. 1, '7, 9, 11]; xiii. 6. 

meptepyerOau [xxviii. 13]; xix. 13. 

1 The participle a4cracduevos is not found in the gospels, but only 
in the “ we” sections [xx. 1, xxi. 7], and in the second half of the 
Acts (xviii. 22, xxi. 19, xxv. 13); ylyvecOa: eis “lepovoadhu [xxi. 17], : 
xx, 16, xxv. 15. | 

2 No account is here taken of the form SiedéxOe (d1eAexOnoav) 
which is found once in St. Mark (ix. 34), and perhaps once in the 
Acts (xviii. 19). 

3 Vide cioévar and tH émoton (p. 70); améva: in the New Testa- 
ment only in Acts xvii. 10, cuméva: only in St. Luke viii. 4. 


4 In the sense “to ride” é:Balvey occurs once in St, Matthew 
xxi. 5, but only in a quotation from the LXX, 
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mustevew TO Oe@ [xxvii. 25]; xvi. 34. 

mrelovas tuépas [xxi. 10; xxvii. 20]; xxiv. 11. 

mpochauBaveobar = recipere [xxviii. 2] ; xviii. 26. 

oi ceBomevor [xvi. 14]; xiii. 43, 50; xvii. 4, 17; 
xviii. 7. 

ov THY TUYodcay [xxviii. 2]; xix. 11. 

der ds [xxviii. 2]; xiv. 17 (in St. Matthew Spoy7). 

brovoeiy [xxvii. 27]; xiii. 25; xxv. 18. 

ai ypetae [xxviii. 10]; xx. 34. 


It remains also to be noticed that the narrative of 
St. Paul’s abode in Athens concludes with almost the 
same words as that of his abode in Troas [vide xvii. 33, 
odtws 0 IIaddos €&f Ger, and [xx. 11], odtws [6 Haddos] 
é&j\Gev) ; further, that 66 with imper. occurs only 
in [xxvii. 25] and xx. 31; finally, that the participle 
elas is found only in [xxvii. 35], xxii. 24, and xxiv. 22. 


(5) In the “ we” sections and only in the first 
half of the Acts—<Acts i.-xii., xv. 


(aopévws) [xxi. 17]; ii. 41 (but the reading is doubt- 
ful here). 

apxaios (of an earlier period in the history of the 
Gospel) [xxi. 16]; xv. 7. 

ei in the sense of ézre/ [xvi. 15]; iv. 9; xi. 17.7 

éxmrimre [xxvii. 17, 26, 29, 32]; xii. 7. 


1 In xxi. 13 Gwodavetv cis ‘lepovoaAhu (with eadéy omitted) is 
exactly parallel to viii. 40: SfAimmos ebpéOn eis Alwrov.—maty tiwos 
is only found (disregarding a quotation from the LXX. in St. Mark) 
in (xxvii. 22], viii, 1, xv. 28. 
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éEwbety [xxvii. 39]; vii. 45. 

érripévew [xxi. 4, 10; xxviii. 12, 14]; x. 48; xii. 16; 
(xv. 34). 

repos Tus [xxvii. 1]; viii. 34. 

ai nuépar T. abdpov [xx. 6]; xii. 3. 

mevOapyetv [xxvii. 21]; v. 29, 32. 

Sia trvedvpatos [xxi. 4]; 1.25 iv. 25; xi. 28. 

mpoleows = purpose [xxvii. 13]; xi. 23. 

ka@’ dv tporrov [xxvii. 25]; xv. 11. 

Umép TOU dvouaTos [xxi. 13]; v. 41; ix. 16; xv. 26. 

vreppov [xx. 8]; Acts i. 13; ix. 37, 39. 

uyai=homines [xxvii. 87]; ii. 41, 43; vii. 14. 


(c) In the “ we” sections and only in both halves 
of the Acts taken together.* 


adv [xxviii. 6]; ii. 2; xvi. 26. 

Bia [xxvii. 41]; v. 26; xxi. 35; (xxiv. 7). 

etorévar [xxi, 18]; iii. 3; xxi. 26. 

éxtrréew [xx. 6]; xv. 39; xviii. 18. 

érsis [xxvii. 20]; ii. 26; xvi. 19; xxiii. 6; xxiv. 15; 
xxvi. 6,7; xxviii. 20. 

Th émovon [xvi. 11; xx. 15; xxi. 18]; vii. 26; 
xxiii. 11. 

npépat ixavai [xxvii. 7]; ix. 23, 43; xviii. 18. 


1 We here omit the fairly numerous instances of words which are 
often repeated in the “ we” sections and the Acts, but are of rare 
occurrence in the gospels—for instance, BovAeo#a:, which occurs only 
six times in all the gospels taken together (twice in St. Luke), but is 
found fourteen times in the Acts—four times in the first half, ten 
times in the second half (once in the “ we” sections, xxvii, 43). It 
is also a rare word with St. Paul. 
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nuépas twas [xvi. 12]; ix. 19; x. 48; xv. 36; xxiv. 
24. 

xaxeiBer [xvi. 12; xx. 15; xxi, 1; xxvii. 4; xxviii. 15]; 
vii. 4; xiii, 21; xiv. 26. 

Katayyédrew [xvi. 17]; iii. 24; iv. 2; xiii, 5, 38; 
xv. 36; xvi. 21; xvii. 3, 13, 23; xxvi. 23. 

pédAXNew Ecec Oat [xxvii. 10]; xi. 28; xxiv. 15. 

peTarapBavew [xxvii. 33, 34]; ii, 46; xxiv. 25 (in 
the first three passages combined with tpo¢jjs). 

veavias [xx. 9]; vii. 58; xxiii. 17 (elsewhere veavic- 
KOS). 

Ta vov [xxvii. 22]; iv. 29; v. 38; xvii. 30; xx. 32. 

Eevifew [xxi. 16; xxviii. 7]; x. 6, 18, 23, 32; xvii. 
20. 

él tAciov [xx. 9]; iv. 17; xxiv. 4. 

Aéyes (or a similar word) 10 mvedua (TO Gyov) [xx. 
mos eey LA]; viii. 295 x19 30 xi. 12 5) xii, 23 xxviii. 
25. 

ot mpeoBurepot (Christian officials) [xxi. 18]; xi. 30; 
xiv. 23; xv. 2, 4, 6, 22, 23; xvi. 4; xx. 17. 

mpotéurrew [xxi. 5]; xv. 3; xx. 38. 

mpockareiabar (of God) [xvi. 10]; ii. 89; xiii. 2. 

oupSiBalew [xvi. 10]; ix. 22; xix. 33, 


There are thus about sixty-seven words or phrases 
which are common to the “we” sections and the Acts of 
the Apostles, while they are wanting in the four gospels. 
Of course, some of these coincidences may be put down 
to accidental causes; but the larger half at least are of 
great weight, and must be regarded as highly cha- 
racteristic of style, especially when we consider how 
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constant is the occurrence of particular words or 
phrases in the above lists. 


II, Words which are found in the “we” sections, in the 
Acts, and nm St. Luke's gospel, but not in St. 
Matthew, St. Mark, and St. John. 


avdyecOar (of a ship) [xvi. 11; xx. 13; xxi. 1, 2; 
xxvii. 4, 12, 21; xxviii, 10, 11]; St. Luke, viii, 22; 
Acts xiii. 13 ; xviii. 21; xx. 3. 

amodéyeoOar [xxi. 17]; St. Luke viii. 40; ix. 11; 
Acts ii. 41; xviii. 273; xxiv. 3; xxviii. 30. 

dotpov [xxvii. 20]; St. Luke xxi. 25; Acts vii. 43. 

arorroy [xxvilil. 6]; St. Luke xxiii. 41 ; Acts xxv. 5, 

dypis ov [xxvii. 33]; St. Luke xxi. 24; Acts vii. 
18,1 

Bound [xxvii. 12, 42]; St. Luke vii. 30; xxiii, 51; 
Acts ii. 23; iv. 28; v. 38; xiii. 36; xx. 27. 

Siacaoat [xxvii. 43]; St. Luke vii. 3; Acts xxiii. 24 
(the passive occurs besides three times in the “ we” 
sections and once in St. Matthew). 

diatdooec Oat [xx. 138]; St. Luke iii. 13; xvii. 9, 10; 
Acts vii, 44; xviii. 2; xxiii. 31; xxiv. 23. 

évorrvov (rdavtwv) [xxvii. 35]; in St. Luke twenty 
times; in the Acts, excluding the “ we” sections, four- 
teen times (é€v@mioy madvtwy only again in Acts xix. 
19); occurs once, indeed, in St. John. 


1 It is noteworthy that &ypis is wanting in St. Mark and St. John, 
and occurs once in St. Matthew (xxiv. 38), but that in St, Luke (gospel 
and Acts) it occurs twenty times, four of which occurrences are in 
the ‘* we” sections. 
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éfjs [xxi. 1; xxvii. 18]; St. Luke vii. 11; ix. 37; 
Acts xxv. 17. 

éri, with acc. of time [xx. 11; xxvii. 20]; St. Luke 
Iv. 25; x. 35; xviii. 4; Acts iii. 1; iv. 5; xiii. 31; 
xvi. 18; xvii. 2; xviii. 20; xix. 8, 10, 34. 

épyacia [xvi. 16]; St. Luke xii. 58; Acts xvi. 19; 
xix. 24, 25. 

evayyerivecOai tr, Twa [xvi. 10]; St. Luke i. 19; 
m. 10; ii. 18; iv. 18;-43; viii. 1 six. 6; xx. 1; Acts 
v. 42; viii. 4, 12, 25, 35, 40; x. 36; xi. 20; xiii, 32; 
miy. 7, 15,21; xv. 85; xvii. 18. 

épiotavat [xxviii. 2]; St. Luke ii. 9, 38; iv. 39; 
ix. 40; xx. 1; xxi. 34; xxiv. 4; Acts iv. 1; vi. 12; 
mens Somes Vis Seis! 7s eviis 63 xxi.13)°20 5) xxniell,; 
27 (ébeotas, xxii. 20 and [xxviii. 2]). 

TH eyouévy [xx. 15]; St. Luke xiii. 33; Acts xxi. 26. 

npépa with yiyvecOas [xxvii. 29, 33, 89]; St. Luke 
‘iv. 42; Acts xii. 18; xvi. 85; xxiii. 12. ainpépar adtac 
l[xxi. 15]; St. Luke vi. 12; xxiii. 7; xxiv. 18; i. 24; 
Micts 1.15; vi. 1; xi. 27; 1.5; xxi. 15; v. 363. xxi. 38; 
iii, 24, 
novyagew [xxi. 14]; St. Luke xiv, 4; xxiii, 56; Acts 

i, 18. 

katayew [xxvii 3; xxviii. 12]; St. Luke v. 11; Acts 
ix. 30; xxii. 30; xxiii. 15, 20, 28. 
katépyeoOar [xxi. 3,10; xxvii. 5]; St. Luke iv. 31; 
ax. 37; Acts viii. 5; ix. 32; xi. 27; xii. 19; xiii. 4; 
v. 1, 30; xviii. 5, 22. 
xpivew (in the wider sense) [xvi. 15; xxvii. 1]; St. 
uke vii. 43; xii. 57; Acts iv. 19; xiii. 46; xv. 19; 
vi. 4; xx. 16; xx xxi. 25 ;v. 25; xxvi. 8. 
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Ta Nadovpeva [xvi. 14]; St. Luke i. 45; ii. 33; Acts 
xiii. 45; (xvii. 19). 

AaTpevew [xxvii. 23]; St. Luke i. 74; ii, 37; iv. 85 
Acts vii. 7, 42; xxiv. 14; xxvi. 7.) 

pev odv [xxviii. 5]; St. Luke iii. 18; Acts viii. 4, 
25; ix. 31;.xi.. 19; xii. 5; xiv. 3; xv. $)30e0zvn os 
xvii. 12, 17; (xviii. 14); xix. 38; xxiii, 18, 31; 
xxv. 4, ‘ 

Mepis [xvi. 12]; St. Luke x. 42; Acts viii. 21. 

poy [xxviii. 11]; St. Luke i. 24, 26, 36, 56; iv. 253 
Acts vii. 20; xviii. 11; xix. 8; xx. 3. 

pods [xxvii. 7, 8, 16]; St. Luke ix. 39; Acts xiv. 18. 

omorety [xx. 11]; St. Luke xxiv. 14,15; Acts xxiv. 26. 

mavtws [xxviii. 4]; St. Lukeiv. 23; Acts (xviii. 21); 
xxi. 22, 

meecOar [xxi. 14; xxvii. 11]; St. Luke xvi. 31; 
xx. 6; Acts v. 36, 37, 40; xvii.4; xxiii. 21; xxvi. 26; 
XXviii., 24, 

Ta Tepi Twos [xxviii. 15]; St. Luke xxii. 37; xxiv. 19, 
27; Acts i. 3; (viii. 12); xviii. 25; (xix. 8); xxiii. 11, 
15; xxiv. 10, 22; xxviii. (23), 31. 

of mreloves (TO wAciov) [xxvii. 12]; St. Luke vii. 43 ; 
Acts xix. 32, 

mo.eio Gar=Troveiv [xxvii. 18] ; St. Luke v. 33 ; xiii. 22 ; 
Acts i. 1; xx. 243 xxv. 17, 

onus, added to the name of the city [xvi. 14 ; xxvii. 8]; 
St. Luke ii. 4; Acts xi. 5. 

pet’ ov ToAv (weET’ OV TOAAAS Huépas) (xxvii. 14] ; St. 
Luke xv. 13; Acts i. 5. 


1 Once in St. Matthew (iv. 10) in a quotation from the LXX. 
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mpooayew [xxvii, 27]; St. Luke ix. 41; Acts xvi. 
o. 

oraeis [xxvii. 21]; St. Luke xviii. 11, 40; xix. 8; 
icts ii. 145 v. 20; xi. 13; xvii. 22; xxv. 18. 

ouvapratvew [xxvii. 15]; St. Luke viii. 29; Acts 
i, 12; xix. 29. 

ouvBarrew [xx. 14]; St. Luke ii. 19; xiv. 31; Acts 
y. 153; xvii. 18; xviii. 27. 

Gévres (Oels) Ta yovata [xxi. 5]; St. Luke xxii. 41 ; 
Acts vii. 60; ix. 40; xx. 36.2 

tuyxavew [xxvii. 3; xxviii. 2]; St. Luke xx. 35; Acts 
mx, 11; xxiv. 2; xxvi. 22. 
bmdpyew [xxvii. 12, 21, 34; xxviii. 7]; St. Luke vii. 
5; viii. 41; ix. 48; xi. 13; xvi. 14, 23; in the Acts 
bout twenty-two times, excluding the “ we ” sections. 
_brootpépew [xxi. 6]; in St. Luke (gospel) about 
wenty-two times; Acts i. 12; viii. 25, 28; xiii. 13, 
Mm: xiv. 21; xx. 3; xxii. 17; xxiii. 32. 

yapiver Oar [xxvii. 24]; St. Luke vii. 21,42, 43; Acts 
i, 14; xxv. 1], 16. 

xpovov ixavdv [xxvii. 9]; St. Luke viii, 27; xx. 9; 
‘xiii. 8; Acts viii. 11; xiv. 3.3 
1 ometSev also should be added here [xx. 16, which may well 
elong to the “we’’ sections]. Cf. St. Luke ii, 16, xix. 5, 6; 
icts xxii. 18. 

2 ri0évtes 7a ydvara is found once in St. Mark (xv, 19). 

3 éav [xxvii. 32, 40, xxviii. 4] occurs elsewhere in the Acts five 
‘mes, in St. Luke’s gospel twice, is wanting in St. Mark and 
it. John, and is found once only in St, Matthew. os [xxviii. 17] 
curs elsewhere in the Acts six times, in St. Luke three times, is 
vanting in St. Matthew and St. Mark, and is found once in St. John ; 


%n only occurs in the “we” sections and three times in the 
acts. 
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This group of forty-four words and phrases is of sti 
greater import than the former, for the gospel of Si 
Luke is here included. We at once learn that the “ we 
sections are somewhat more nearly allied to the secon 
half of the Acts than to the first, and yet that they ar 
also closely connected with this first half. With th 
first half of the Acts they have in common about sixty 
seven words which are wanting in St. Matthew, St 
Mark, and St. John ; with the second half about eighty 
eight words, of which forty-five are the same in bot 
cases. 


III. Words which are found in the “we” sections an 
in St. Luke’s gospel, but not in St. Matthew, Si 
Mark, St. John, and the Acts of the Apostles. 


We must preface an observation of the firs 
importance. In xxviii. 35 (a “we” section) we read 
elas (scil. 6 IladdAos) 8& radta Kal AaBav dpTo 
evyaplatnceyv TO Oem evoTrioy TaVTwY Kal KNacas HpEaT 
eoOicv. ‘This is a deliberate imitation of St. Luk 
xxii. 19: xal AaBwv dprov evyapiatyicas Exdace 
(cf. xxiv. 80: AaBav Tov dprov evrAdynCEV Kai Kaas 
k.7.X.; Cf. 1 Corinthians xi. 23: é\aBev dptov xa 
evyapiotnaas éxhacev), ‘The opinion of Wellhausen anc 
others that the verses St. Luke xxii. 19-20 are no 
genuine is therefore scarcely tenable. We besides notic 
that éoO/ew only occurs here in the Acts, whilst it i 
found twelve times in St. Luke’s gospel. 


avagaivew [xxi. 3]; St. Luke xix, 11. 
aveupioxew [xxi, 4]; St. Luke ii. 16. 
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| arooracOhjvas amo [xxi. 1]; St. Luke xxii. 41. 
_ amotwaocey [xxviii. 5]; St. Luke ix. 5. 
amrew Avxvov vel rip [xxviii. 2]; St. Luke viii. 16 ; 
fi, 33; xv. 8; xxii. 55. 
Suwordvat [xxvii. 28]; St. Luke xxii. 59; xxiv. 51. 
(€mipédeva) [xxvii. 3]; only St. Luke x. 34, 35; in 
' 8 are found éripercio bas and éripenrds. 
érupaivery [xxvii. 20]; St. Luke i. 79. 
evGeros, avedOeros [xxvii. 12]; St. Luke ix. 62; xiv. 
5. 
Karaxonrovbeiv [xvi. 17]; St. Luke xxiii. 55. 
_katéxew [xxvii. 40]; St. Luke iv. 42; viii. 15; 
av. 9. 
| Opi ex ris Kehadijs arroXeiras | xxvii. 34]; St. Luke 
xi. 18. 
_ voros [xxvii. 13, twice]; St. Luke xi. 31; xii. 55; xiii. 
1 


mapaSidteo Oa [xvi. 15]; St. Luke xxiv. 29, 
mepurimrew [xxvii. 41]; St. Luke x. 30. 

mreiv [xxi. 3; xxvii. 2, 6, 24]; St. Luke viii. 23. 
mAnOos (of things) [xxviii. 3]; St. Luke v. 6. 

tpaxus [xxvii. 29]; St. Luke iti. 5.? 

um poBod (with vocative) [xxvii. 24]; St. Luke i. 13, 
; xii. 32,2 


This group of twenty words, taken together with the 
wmer group, is the most important of all. In the 
e” sections, as we see, no less than sixty-four words 


1 In all these instances used of the wind ; once in St, Matthew 
iii, 42), BaolAicoa vérov. 
22 But only in a quotation from the LXX. 
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and phrases are found which also occur in St. Luk 
gospel while they are wanting in St. Matthew, St. Mar 
and St. John ! 

There are thus about 130 words (or phrases) * in 1! 
places (in the 97 verses) which the “ we ” sections have 
common with the Acts or with St. Luke’s gospel or wi 
both together, and which are wanting in St. Matthe 
St. Mark, and St. John;? 2.¢., on an average we meé 
with two such words (or phrases) in every verse of t 
“ we” sections. 

Let us now apply the following test, with very instru 
tive results : 


The “we” sections have in 
common with the Acts and 
St. Luke > St. Matthew, 
St. Mark, and St. John . 44 words 


The “we” sections have in 
common with St. Luke > 
St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. 
John, and the Acts . - 20 words (in 23 place 


64 words 


The “we” sections have in 
common with the Acts and 
St. Matthew > St. Mark, 
St. Luke, and St. John . 3words® 


1 Proper names and numerals are, of course, omitted. 

2 About sixty-seven in common with the Acts, about twenty w 
St. Luke’s gospel, about forty-three with both. 

3 émiBatvew, dpaya, dua, 
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The “we” sections have in 
common with St. Mat- 
thew > St. Mark, St. 
Luke, St. John, and the 
Acts : ; 


The “we” sections have in 
common with the Acts and 
St. Mark > St. Matthew, 
St. Luke, and St. John 


The “we” sections have in 
common with St. Mark > 
St. Matthew, St. Luke, St. 
John, and the Acts . 


The “we” sections have in 
common with the Acts and 
St. John > St. Matthew, 
St. Mark, and St. Luke 


The “we” sections have in 
common with St. John > 
St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. 
Luke, and the Acts . 


3 words? (in 3 places) 


6 words 


2 words” 


1 word * (in 1 place) 


3 words 


2 words! 


2 words? (in 2 places) 


4 words 


1 amdvrnois, méAwyos, svorpepey (but with another significance), 


2 diaylyvecOar and diaddyer@a. 
3 mpiuva, 


4 d:arp{Bew and the active middle iaoGa, 


5 sxowlov, poxos, 
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The “ we” sections have, besides, one word, azroxo7rretv, 
in common with St. Mark and St. John, which is not 
found in St. Matthew, St. Luke, and the Acts; another, 
xvma, Which is not found in St. Luke and the Acts, in 
common with St. Matthew and St. Mark ; and another, 
oteipa, not in St. Luke, in common with the Acts and 
the other three gospels. 

If one now considers that of the sixty-four words in 
common with St. Luke thirty-tive are verbs (of the 
110 in common with the Acts fifty-five are verbs)— 
verbs have always great weight in questions of this 
kind—while of the sixteen words in common with St. 
Matthew, St. Mark, and St. John only 2+2+2+4+1=7 
are verbs; if one further considers that we have 
here omitted all the numerous words and_ phrases 
of constant occurrence in the “ we” sections and the 
two great Lukan writings in case they appear, though 
only rarely, in St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. John ; if 
one finally considers that the case is the same with con- 
structions? and numerous particles which are sought for 
in vain, or almost in vain, in those other writings (e.g., 
multiplication of particles, os in temporal clauses, e¢ in 
the sense of ézre/, e¢ with optative, wév ody, re connecting 


1 The reader will pardon me for not over-burdening him with 
details on this point as well as on the question whether the words in 
common are always used with the same significance. If, however, 
such an investigation should be considered necessary—for my part 
the dead weight of the facts disclosed in the lists seems conclusive 
enough—lI am prepared to show that from this side also we meet with 
confirmation, not refutation, of our position. Meanwhile, the remarks 
I have made on these points in the notes on the “ we” sections of 
chaps. xvi. and xxviii., and those of Klostermann (Joe, cit.) on 
questions of syntax in chap, xxvii., may suffice. 
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a new sentence, the continuation of the narrative by 
means of a relative clause, éxeice, cal’ dv Tpdrov, apve, 
kaxeilev, Ta viv, axpts ov, émi with acc. of time, “ors, 
mavTws, Ta Tepi Tivos, &c., &c.)—surely one can only 
say that there is but one unquestionable verdict to be 
given: the “we” sections and the Acts of the Apostles 
have one and the same author. We cannot explain such 
constant coincidence as due to accident; nor can we 
suppose that some “ source” has here been worked up 
by a later hand, for on this hypothesis the source must 
have been revised line by line, and even word by word, 
and yet the reviser actually allowed the “we” to 
stand! There is no basis even for the hypothesis 
that the ‘‘we” source includes the greater part of 
chaps. xiii., xiv., xvi—xxviii.; for though the rela- 
tionship of the “we” sections with Acts i.-xil., xv., 
and St. Luke’s gospel is not so close as with xiii, 
Xiv., Xvi.—xxviii. (the proportion is 88 : 67) it is never- 
theless close enough to remain unintelligible on such 
an hypothesis.* 

_ The proof is thus complete;* nor can its conclu- 
siveness be shaken by comparing the “we” sections 


1 That the relationship with the second half of the Acts should 
ve closer than that with the first half and St. Luke’s gospel is not 
astonishing, seeing that in the former case the subject-matter of each 
‘s more nearly allied. 

2 The internal evidence will be discussed later. I would here give 
ashort sketch of the method of Hawkins in marshalling the linguistic 
vidence for the identity of authorship. 

(1) At the beginning of his work he draws up lists of 86 words and 
»hrases in St. Matthew, 37 in St. Mark, 140 in St. Luke, which very 
frequently occur in each of these writers, namely, 841 times, 314 
jimes, 1435 and 1235 times respectively (the last number referring to 

F 
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and the remaining parts of the Acts with the vocabulary 
of St. Paul; for the relationship with the Pauline 


the Acts apart from the “we” sections), while they are of much 
rarer occurrence in the other two. Now in the ‘‘ we"’ sections these 
Lukan phrases occur in 110 passages, i.—very nearly as often as in 
St. Mark, although the latter is just seven times as long. In 
St. Matthew they occur only 207 times, although it is eleven times 
the length of the ‘‘we” sections. On the other hand, the phrases 
characteristic of St. Matthew occur only eighteen times in the “‘ we” 
sections, those characteristic of St. Mark only eight times. What a 
contrast to the 110 occurrences of Lukan phrases! If, however, one 
considers only the phrases themselves, apart from the frequency of 
occurrence, we find of the 86 phrases characteristic of St. Matthew 
only 10 in the “we” sections, of the 37 Markan only 6, but of the 
140 Lukan 43! That is, $ (St. Matthew), }(St. Mark), (St. Luke) ! 
Hawkins may well say (p. 160): “Such evidence of unity of author- 
ship, drawn from a comparison of the language of the three synoptic 
gospels, appears to me irresistible. Is it not utterly improbable that 
the language of the original writer of the ‘ we’ sections should have 
chanced to have so very many more correspondences with the lan- 
guage of the subsequent ‘compiler’ than with that of Matthew or 
Mark ?”” 

Next Hawkins draws up a list of the words of the whole New 
Testament (not only of the gospels and Acts, as we have done), which 
are found only in the “we” sections and in the Acts. There are 
21 words occurring 28 times in the “‘we”’ sections, 46 times in the 
remaining chapters of the Acts. Then comes a list of the words 
which are found only inthe “we” sections and St. Luke's gospel 
(“with or without the rest of Acts’). There are 16 words (2 
times in the “ we”’ sections, 25 times in St. Luke, 23 times in th 
rest of Acts). Then Hawkins, after giving another list of a grea’ 
number of words (and phrases) which are characteristic of the “ we’ 
sections and the Lukan writings (though they occur rarely elsewher 
in the New Testament), concludes with the remark : ‘‘On the whole 
then, there is an immense balance of internal and linguistic eviden 
in favour of the view that the original writer of these sections w: 
the same person as the main author of the Acts and of the thi 
gospel, and, consequently, that the date of those books lies withi 
the lifetime of a companion of St. Paul.” An involuntary confirm: 
tion of these statements is given also by Vogel (‘‘ Charakteristik d 
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vocabulary is in the “we” sections not closer, but 
ess close, than in the other chapters of the Acts. 


uukas,” 2 Aufl. s. 61-68), He has instituted a comparison of the 
rocabulary of St. Luke and the Acts without paying separate atten- 
tion to the “ we"’ sections. He produces : 


I. 57 words (in 92 passages of Acts) which occur elsewhere in the 
New Testament only in St. Luke’s gospel. 

II. 41 words (in 85 passages of Acts) occurring in St. Luke, but 
| elsewhere in the New Testament of only isolated occurrence. 
_ III, 33 words (in 50 passages of Acts) which are especially charac- 
| teristic of St. Luke and the Acts, 


_ Thus vn all 131 words in 227 passages. Of these words the “we” 
‘ections show under I, 13 words in 14 passages, under II. 5 words in 

passages, under ITI. 4 wordsin 5 passages ; thus altogether 22 words 
m 27 passages. As the “ we” sections form a small tenth part of the 
cts, we should expect 12 (13) words in 22 passages. Zhe ‘‘we” 
sections, therefore, are in language more closely allied to St. Luke’s 
yospel than are the remaining parts of the Acts, Finally Vogel has 
uso gathered together a number of “favourite expressions” of St. 
uke which are found in both his writings (far more than 100 occur- 
ences in each), while they are rare in the other writings of the New 
estament. Again, he absolutely ignores the problem of the “we” 
tions, and yet of these twenty most important words no less than 
welve occur also in this part of the Acts. I myself have made a 
valculation which affords a yet more striking result. St. Luke’s 
rospel and the Acts have in common about 203 different words (a few 
ohrases included) which are wanting in St. Matthew, St. Mark, and 
t. John; of these 203 words no less than 63 occur in the 
*we'’ sections (20 exélusively here), although these sections 
mprise only a small tenth of the Acts. Now no one denies the 
dentity of the author of St. Luke with the author of the Acts; and 
et the lewical and linguistic relationship between the “we” sections 
und St. Luke’s gospel is supported by twice the amount of evidence that 
an be alleged for the relationship between the rest of the Acts and this 
yospel. How canit, then, be denied that the author of the we”? sections 
ind of the Acts is one and the same man! In the 480 verses of 
cts i-xii. and xv. there stand about 132 words in common with St. 
suke’s gospel which are not found in St, Matthew, St. Mark, and St, 
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I therefore refrain from considering the matter in 
detail, 

Against the proof of the identity of the author of the 
“ we” sections with the author of the whole work ® it is 
possible, so far as I can see, to raise the following 
objections : * (1) The dzra& XNeyoueva are more numerous 
in the “ we” sections than in other parts of the Acts ; 
(2) the author of the third gospel and the Acts has 
plainly used written sources for other passages of 
his great work, transforming them in accordance with his 
own style; it is thus possible that, in spite of all argu- 
ments to me contrary, the case is the same with the so- 
called “ we ” sections, 

As regards the pe objection, the ea of araké 
Aeyoueva in the “we” sections is certainly very large. 
We can, indeed, point to about 111 words which are 
not found elsewhere in the Acts and St. Luke’s gospel. 


John, and in the 527 verses of Acts xiii. xiv., xvi—xxviii., about 141 
such words. But in the 97 verses of the ‘‘we” sections there are 
about 68 such words, when, judging from proportion, we should only 
expect to find about 26, 

1 We have above (pp. 19 ff.) described the relationship of St. Luke’s 
gospel to St. Paul (so far as vocabulary is concerned) as compared 
with that of the other gospels. In order to illustrate the relation- 
ship of the “ we”’ sections to the Apostle it may suffice to point out 
that of the 105 words of the “ we” sections which are not found in 
the rest of the Acts and the gospel only 11 occur in the Pauline 
epistles. 

2 Attempts to weaken the force of too striking coincidences 
between the “we” sections and the remaining parts of the work by 
the hypothesis of interpolations are unavailing ; for in this case more 
than three-quarters, if not all, the verses of the “ we”’ sections would 
have to be regarded as interpolated. 

3 I here for the moment neglect the objections raised by the 
Higher Criticism. 
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This proportion is much greater than in the remaining 
parts of the work. For example, in the 480 verses of 
i—xii., xv., there are only 188 words which are wanting 
in the rest of the Acts and St. Luke.t According 
to this proportion, only 38 ama Xeyoueva should occur 
in the “we” sections, while in reality there are nearly 
three times as many. We attain the same result by 
means of the following comparison: In the whole o 
the Acts there are about 657 words (proper names 
excluded) which are wanting in St. Luke. In the 
“we” sections, therefore, which form about one-tenth 
of the Acts, there ought to be about 67 such words ; 
but there are really 162—thus two and a half times 
‘as many as we should expect. 

_ As soon as we turn to the subject-matter it is at once 
‘seen what treacherous ground is afforded by these 
‘statistics. The twenty-seventh chapter of the Acts, 
which comprises nearly half of the “‘ we” sections (forty- 
four verses), and some other verses besides of the same 
sections, contain subject-matter of a peculiar kind such 
as finds no parallel in the rest of the book—narratives 
of voyages and of the shipwreck. Three-fifths of the 
zr. Ney. belong to the latter narrative,” and the wonder is 


1 One must count upon a small error here, but I think that the 
numbers are right on the whole. 
2 That is, about sixty-nine. They are as follows; &yxupa, aiyiadds, 
dyrixpt, avropbadueiy [TE dveuw], dwoBoAn, dmoxdrreww, aropplrrew, amro- 
 poptiCecbat, apréuwy, dodAcuTos, dooor, doitla, &orros, abrdéxeip, Bondera, 
BorlCew, Bpadumaceiv, youos, Siavdew [rv wAody], diamAciv, 5iOdAagoos, 
éxBorh, exxorvu Pay, evBiBalew, emvylyverOa, émirxevdler Oat, emiapadrss, 
eroxérdew, epelderv, evOvdpoueiv, ebpaxdrwr, Cevernpla, Cnula, KodvuBGr, 
kouplCew, Koma, KuBepyatns, Aiwhy, Al, vabKAnpos, vais, vabrns, vnctov, 
dpyuid, mapaBdArcw, waparéyer@a, mapdonuos, mapaxermdcen, mopaxer- 
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not that their number is here so great, but rather that, 
even in chapter xxvit., mn spite of this new subject-matter, 
the accustomed style and vocabulary of the writer are 
verse by verse most clearly distinguishable. 

Subtracting these termini technic, there then remain 
in the “we” sections the following G7. Aey.: avadé- 
xeoOat, ardvrnos, anactdavecOa, (aopévas), avyy, ot 
BdpBapot, BovaAnua, Secudrns, Sevtepaios, Siatedeiv, 
Siahedye, Svcevtepla, of évrdmiot, e€aprifew, TH érépa, 
Eroiuws Exe, (evayyeduoTns), evOvpetv, Odpoos, Gépyn, 
Oupls, xaBarrew, Kopevvivat, pavtever Oa, weTaBarreo- 
Oat, weTpias, Tapaweiv, maparteivew, meleverv, Teptatpely, 
mimpacbat, (roppupdTwXis), mpos with genit., (7vGav), 
mupa, ovvireptiapBdavew, avvOpimtew, avaoTpédery, 
opodpas, (tpicteyov), -piriavOpwria, diravOperras, 
diroppovas, (Ppvyavov), xpjcOar. 

This number (39-45), in proportion to the number of 
am. dey. in the whole work, is no longer too large. 
Striking singularities, of course, still remain. Among 
these I reckon oi BdpBapot, BovAnwa, Seopwrns, ot év- 
Tomo, Oapaos, prravOpwrria,as also wetpiws and apodpas, 
and among verbs diatenciv, éroiuws Exew, edOvpety 
Kopevvivat, Tapatveiy, Tapate(vew, ypnoOa, and lastly 
TH érépa and zpos with genit.1 But the number of 
these singularities is scarcely greater than that we 
paola, médaryos, mepixparhs [Tis cKdpns], mnddAoy, wAovds, mporegv, 
mpiuva, mpepa, cavls, cxaddn, okevn, cxovlov, tupwvikds, HBpis, bro- 
Cwrvivat, tromdeiv, dwomvéew, dmorpéxew, XemdcerOa, x@pos, Pixos. 
A few of these, although used here in connection with navigation, 
seem to have been borrowed from the vocabulary of medicine (vide 
infra). 


1 pds in this construction does not occur elsewhere in the whole 
New Testament. 
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find in every chapter of the Acts. It is therefore 
hopeless to build upon them the hypothesis of a 
separate written source, especially as no difference 
of style (construction and particles) exists between the 
“we” sections and the remaining chapters of the 
Acts. 

As regards the question of the sources of the third 
gospel and the Acts, the subject is, as is well known, one 
of very strenuous controversy. But one fact stands 
fast: the third Evangelist copied the work of the 
second. Nearly three-fourths of the text of St. Mark 
appears again in St. Luke, and throughout almost 
exactly in the Markan order. We thus possess a 
source of considerable content, and are able to compare 
the copyist with the original. With what result? In 
spite of all the freedom with which the author of the 
third gospel treats his source,’ the style, the syntax, and 
also the vocabulary of that source are still everywhere 
apparent (¢/. the works of Wernle and Wellhausen on 
the synoptists), although comparison is rendered diffi- 
cult by the fact that the Greek and the general lite- 
rary style of St. Mark are more closely allied to 
St. Luke than are, for example, the styles of St. 
Paul and St. John. I take the following two sections 
at random : 


1 The text of St. Mark is considerably edited by St. Luke in the 
interest of a more correct Greek style. It is in places amplified by 
comments and other corrections which the editor regarded as im- 
provements. Moreover, in numerous sections it is combined with 
matter from other sources, 


88 
St. Mark i. 21: nat 


ciomopevovTa eis Ka- 
gpapvaotp. xa €v0ds 
Tors otBBaow édl- 
Sackev eis Thy cuva- 
yori. 


(22) Kal éetewAro- 
govto em tH didax7 
abtov, hv yap dddonwy 
avtovs ws eétovolay 
éxwv Kal ovx ws of 
ypappmareis. 


(23) kat ebOds Fv ev 
Th ouvaywyh avTay 
tvOpwros ev mvevuare 
axabdpt~, Kal avexpa- 
tev Aéywv" 


(24) Tl quiy Kai col, 
"Inco Nalapyve; Aes 
amovcoa Huds; oldd 
ae tls ef, 6 dytos Tod 
Ocov. 


(25) ka eretiunoey 
ab’t@ 6 “Inoods [Aé- 
yov]’ bipsOntr Kar 
eeAGe CE adbrov. 


(26) kal omapatav 
ai’roy 7d mvedua Td 


St. Luke iv. 30 f.: 
kal kar 7AGev eis Kapap- 
vaovm wéAW THs Todt 
Aalas. nal Hy diddoKwv 
avtovs. év Tois odB- 
Baow, 


(32) Kal éterAqo- 
govto emt TH bidaxp 
avrod, Ort év etovolg 
hv 6 Adyos adrod. 


(33) kal ev rH ouva- 
yoyi hv &vOpwmos 
EXwv mvedpua Saudviov 
kal dvéxpatcy wri 
meydan* 


(34) [éa], rh quiv Kat 
col, “Inoov Naapnvé ; 
HrOes Aworcoa Huas ; 
015d oe Ths el, 5 &yios 
Tov Geov. 


(35) kat éemeriunoev 
avt@ 6 "Inoods A€éywr" 
Siusonr. Kal eedrde 
am’ abrov. 


kal play abrdy rd 
Saidvioy eis Td péoov 
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xaT7AGer]. Because 
Jesus comes from 
Nazareth, the singu- 
lar also depends upon 
what precedes.—7da. 
7. Taa.]. St. Luke 
presupposes in his 
readers no knowledge 
of Palestine.—edéds]. 
St. Luke avoids, on 
artistic grounds, the 
repetition of this fa- 
vourite word of St. 
Mark. Seealso iv. 33, 
37.—adrovs]. St.Luke 
here avoids leaving 
diddoxnew without an 
object.—Fv diddoKnwr]. 
From St. Mark i. 22. 


Simplification of 
style ; the form and 
sense is improved by 
the insertion of 6 
Adyos. 


The indefinite av- 
vay is erased, the He- 
braic év is replaced 
by xy, the indefinite 
axabdpty by Saudvioy, 
the weak Aéywy by 
pwrp meyadn. 


amd for éf is an im- 
provement. 


St. Luke replaces 
the vulgar omapdtay 
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axdbaprov Kal pwvicav 
pov peydrn e&jAdev 
€& avtov. 


(27) kal e@auBHOn- 
cay Gmayres, ore 
ouv(nteiv avrovs Aé- 
yovtas* Ti éorw TovTO; 
Sidaxh Kawh? Kar’ 
etouclay Kal tots mvet- 
pact Tols aKabdprots 
émrdcoet, Kal dnaxov- 
ovew abT@. 


(28) Kal etprAdev 7 
ao} avTov evdvs mapr- 
Taxov eis SAnv Thy Te- 
pixwpov Tijs TaAdiAatas. 


efjrAGev am’ =—s auTov 
undey Brapay abrdv. 
[Probably  ava- 
Kpavydoay re Should 
be read in place of 
eis TO wéaov. | 


(36) Kal éyévero 
OduBos ém) wavras, Kal 
ouveAdAouvy mpds aA- 
AnaAous A€yovtes* tls 6 
Adyos ovros, Ott ev 
ékovola Kal Suvdper 
émitdoge: Tots aka- 
Odpros mveduacw Kad 
ek€pxovTat ; 


(37) nat ékeropedtero 
hxos wept avrod eis 
mavra Témoyv THs Tept- 
x@pov. 


> 
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by phpav, dor. pwr. 
wey. by the better 
word avaxpavy. The 
addition of pndév 
BAay. ait. seemed 
necessary to one who 
was a physician. 


OaudetcOac never 
used by St. Luke, 
OduBos only a few 
times.—The more re- 
fined G@ravtes occurs 
perhaps twice in St. 
Mark ; in St. Luke it 
is found thirty-six 
times.—ovAdareiv is 
more precise than 
ou(nteiv.—ebauB, do- 
ve is awkward, and 
is therefore corrected. 
In what follows St. 
Luke adds _ touches 
which give greater 
clearness and preci- 
sion, 


The corrections 
themselves emphasise 
the vulgarisms of St. 
Mark. 


The source is, as one sees, on the whole only slightly 


altered (some characteristic idioms and solecisms of St. 
Mark are nevertheless erased); moreover, its peculiar 
style here stands out clearly in comparison with those 
parts in which St. Luke could give himself freer rein, 
for it is evident that in chap. iii. ss. he has kept as 
closely as possible to the already existing type of gospel 
narrative. Compare the «ai beginning a new sentence 
ten times repeated (just as in the source, and quite in 
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opposition to his own style);1 also the expressions 
6 aywos Tod Oeod and dipodv, which are not found else- 
where in St. Luke. 


St. Mark ii. 1: Kat 
eloeAOwy mddwy eis Ka- 
gpapvaoim 8’ jucpar 
hrovobn Ste ev otkw 
eotly. 

(2) Kat cuvnxOnoay 
moAAol ore pnkére 
Xwpeiv nde Ta mpds 
Thy Ovpay, Kal eAdAreL 
avtois Toy Adyor. 


(8) Kal epxovra pé- 
povres mpds avroy Ta- 
padutikoy aipduevov 
ind recodpov. 

(4) kad ph Burvduevor 
mpoceveynar avT@ bid 


tov bxAov ameatéya- 


St, Luke v. 17: kal 
eyévero ev mia TaY 
huepav nal avrds Hy 
diddoKnwy, Kal joav 
Kabjpevor Papioaiot Kat 
vomodisdokado. 0} hoay 
éAnavOdtes ex mdons 
kéuns THs TadtAalas 
kal “Iovdalas Kad "le- 
povoaAnu' cal ddvauis 
kuplov hv eis Td taaOat 
avrév. 

[The structure of 
the clause has been 
probably corrupted 
in course of trans- 
mission. ] 


(18) nad idod &vdpes 
hépovres em) KAivns 
uvOpwmrov ds jv mapa- 
AcAuuévos, kat eChrouv 
avtoy elceveyke Kal 
Ocivar évimiov avrov. 

(19) ral wh edpdryres 
molas eiceveyKwot ad- 


This kal éyévero, al- 
though not a Greek 
literary idiom, is yet 
Lukan. St. Luke has 
purposely adopted 
this Biblical phrase, 
Elsewhere this pas- 
sage does not afford © 
points for compari- - 
son; note only that 
parts of St. Mark ii. 
6 are transferred here 
quite appropriately, 
and are therefore 
wanting in St. Luke 
v. 21, St. Luke has 
thus considered the 
whole section before 
he transformed it in 
detail. 

«al idov never found 
in St. Mark; in St. 
Luke xalidov and idod 
y¢p occur thirty times 
in the gospel and . 
about a dozen times 
in the Acts—chaps. i., 
Vis Ville, 1Xey Xege eae 


1 Vogel (“ Charakteristik des Lukas,” 2 Aufl., 1899, s, 32) has dis- 


cussed St. Luke’s various methods of beginning a sentence, but he 
has not drawn the final conclusion. If we, with him, compare 100 
beginnings of sentences in the gospel with a similar number in the 
second part of the Acts we arrive at the following result ; 


kal 8€ re Other particles Without particle 
Gospel . 50 36 i 6 7 
Acts . 16 51 9 16 8 


Accordingly «al preponderates in the gospel by three times, If, how- 
ever, one subtracts all the cases in which the «af is derived from St. 
Mark, then the relation of «af to 5¢is much the same in both writings. 
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gay Thy oréyny brov 
hv, Kot  etoptarres 
XaAGot Tov KpdBatrov 
érov 6 mapaduTixds 
KaTEKELTO, 


(5) kal dev 6’ Inoods 
Thy wiotw avTay A€éyet 
TS mwapadvtixng’ Teék- 
vov, aplevtal gov ai 
Guapriat. 


(6) joav 5€ Ties Ta 
ypampatéwy exe? Kabh- 
pevor kal dtadroyiCoue- 
vot ev Tais Kapdias 
abT@v" 


(7) rh otros obtws | 


Aadet; BrAarpnue?’ tls 
Bivarar adpiéva Guap- 
tlas ei wh ets 6 Oeds; 


dia tov ByAvr, 
avaBavres em) Td d@pma 
bia TOY Kepduwy Ka- 
OjKay avroy ov Tq 
KAwidio eis Td wero 
Eumpoabev Tod “Ingod, 


Thy 


(20) Kal dav rhy wlo- 
Tw auT@y elmev’ “Ap- 
Opwre, apewvral cot ai 
Gpaptias gov. 


(21) kat Hptavro dia- 


AvylCerOar of ‘ypau- 
parets kal of hapicato 
Aéyovtes’ tls eorw 


otros $s Aade? BAac- 
gnulas; tis Sivarat 
Gpaptias apeivar ef wh 
udvos 6 Beds; 


Its RAL, eX VG Xs 
XXxvii. (‘‘we”’ section). 
gpépovtes]. St. Luke 
has an objection to 
such subjectless verbs 
and supplies &vépes, 
and also a substan- 
tive (&vOpwrov) as ob- 
ject. — mapaded.]. So 
always for mapaduti- 
«és, which is a vulgar 
idiom.—In verses 18 
and 19 St. Luke has 
completely revised 
the text (the reason 
is probably correctly 
given by Wellhausen); 
the coincidences 
which remain are 
underlined. 


6 Inoods is deleted 
as superfluous; so also 
T@ wapadvTin@, TEéK- 
vov perhaps seemed 
too familiar. The 
addition of oo is 
difficult to explain 
(see also verse 23), 


Vide the note on 
verse 17, éy 7. kapd, is 
here omitted because 
it occurs again in 
verse 8 of St. Mark= 
verse 22, The jagged 
sentences are fitted 
together ; the slovenly 
eis is changed into 
the more _ correct 
uévos, At the begin- 
ning #ptayvro is in- 
serted (not in accord- 
ance with St. Luke’s 
own style, but with 
that Biblical style 
which he imitates). 
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(8) kat edOds emvyvods 
6 “Inoots To mredvmart 

> a ¢ [4 
avtov brt oftws Siado- 
yifovra ev éavrTots 
A€yer avrots' tl TadTa 
SiadroyiCecde ev ais 
KapSias Suey ; 


(9) th eorw evKo- 
mOTEpov, eElmeivy TE 
mapadutiKng adtevtat 
gov ai amaptia, 
eimeiy’ @yeipe kad dpov 
Tov KpdBarrdéy cov Kat 
MEPLTATEL ; 


(10, 11) ta BE eldjre 
bt. ekovolay exer 6 
vids ToD avOpmmov én 
Tis Vns aprevar apap- 
thas, A€yet TE Twapa- 
AutiK@’ gol A€ya, 
&yeipe, dpov Tov KpdBat- 
tév gov Kal brave els 
Tov olkdv cov. 


(22) émvyvots dé 6 
> a ‘ 
Inoovs Tovs diadoyio- 
Movs avtay daroxpibels 
elwev mpds avtous* rl 
diadoyiferbe ev rails 
Kapdious buay ; 


(23) ri eorw edKo- 
mOTEpOV, Eimeiv’ ape- 
wyTal oo. af auapriat 
gov, ® eimety* eyepe 
kal mepimdres ; 


(24) Wa dé cidfjre OTe 
6 vids tov avOpdrov 
etovolay exer em) tis 
ys aprevat Gpaptlas, 
elmey T@ mapadedv- 
bev’ col A€yw, eyetpe 
Kal tpas Td KAwididv 
gov mopevov eis Toy 
olkdv cov. 
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kal evdus deleted 
(vide supra), likewise 
T. Tvevm, avT. as quite 
superfluous ; the ob- 
jective clause is re- 
placed by a simple 
substantive ; amoxpi- 
Gets is inserted ac- 
cording to St. Luke’s 
custom, giving a cer- 
tain effect of solem- 
nity; the awkward. 
tTavra is omitted. 


7 TjapaduT. i8 
omitted as superflu- 
ous, likewise ka) Gp. 
7. xpaB. oov. The 
Word of Jesus gains 
in force through this 
abbreviation; be- 
sides, these words oc- 
cur in the following 
verse, where they are 
in a more suitable 
position. 


The subject is 
placed first as so often 
with St. Luke. Note 
at the close the 
participial construc- 
tion so constant with 
thisauthor. «pdaBar- 
rovis avoided as a vul- 
garism by St. Luke in 
the gospel. Neither 
does he care for draye; 
this word is wanting 
in the Acts, and is 
rare in the gospel, 
while it is found 
twenty times in St. 
Matthew and fifteen 
times in St. Mark, 
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Here also the constant occurrence of xai at the 
beginning of sentences is for every careful reader 
of the Acts an evident proof that the author is 
following a source and not speaking in his own words. 
Otherwise the narrative is in detail (in style) so much 
altered and polished that the special character of the 
source is not immediately discernible. The broad style 
of the narrative, however, facilitates such corrections. 
In so far this passage can scarcely be compared with the 
concisely written “ we ” sections of the Acts ; but it must 
be evident to every one that the author who wrote 
St. Luke i. 1 ff. or the “we” sections or the discourse 
delivered upon Areopagus could not have written St. 
Luke v. 17-24 as it stands if he had not been following 
a “ source.” 

It is most instructive to notice here and in dozens of 
other places how St. Luke, in his correction and revision 
of the Markan text, endeavours to imitate the phraseo- 
logy of the Bible (or of St. Mark). As far as he 
can he patches the garment with cloth of the same 
material. 

Besides St. Mark, we can distinguish a second source 
underlying the third gospel, whence are derived those 
sections which in subject-matter coincide with St. 
Matthew. In regard to extent and exact wording this 
source cannot be determined with certainty, yet for a 
number of sections it may be made out quite clearly 
and unmistakably. How has St. Luke used this 
source, which consists principally of sayings and dis- 
- courses of our Lord ? 
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(St. Matthew vii. 3) 
wt 5¢ BA€wets Td Kappos 
7d ev TE OPOaAuG Tod 
&deApov cov, Thy 5 ev 
TS TH OPbaru@ Soxdv 
ov KaTavots ; 

(4) ms epets TE 
adeApgG cov’ &des 
eeBddAw 7d Kappos ex 
Tod dpOadmod gov, Kal 
idob 7 Soxds ev TE 
dpbarug cou; 

(5) dwoxpitd, &xBare 
Tp@rov ex ToD dpbar- 
fod cou THY Soxdr, Kat 
tére SiaBrAdvers exBa- 
Aciv +d Kappos ex TOU 
dpbaruod Tod &deApod 
cov. 


(St. Luke vi. 41) cf 
dé Brereis Td Kappos Td 
ey TG dpbarcu@ Tod 
&deApod gov, tiv dé 
doxdy thy ev tq idip 
bpOadrug od Karavoels ; 

(42) mas Sivaran 
A€yew TE adeAP@ gov" 
adeAGE, Bes exBarw 
Td Kdppos Td ev TE 
bpbarAug@ cov, adtds 
Thy év TG OPOaAUG gov 
Soxdv od BAérwy ; br0- 
Kpitd, éxBare mp@tov 
thy dSoxdy ex Tov 
bpOadruod cov, kal TéTe 
diaBrAepers Td Kappos 
7d év TH OPOaAUG TOD 
&deApou cou exBarciv. 
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Almost all the di- 
vergences of St. Luke 
from St. Matthew in 
this passage are evi- 
dently and clearly 
stylistic corrections. 


agiévas occurs only twice in the Acts (in v. 38 


éacarte should probably be read), and is therefore to be 
regarded as a word which has come into the gospel, 
where it frequently occurs, as a rule from the sources. 
Also éxBaddew 1d Kdpgdos would scarcely have been 
written by St. Luke if he had not found it in his 
authority. ‘Yrroxpitys is likewise quite alien to the 
Acts, and the very unusual word d:a8dérew never 
again occurs in the gospel and the Acts. And so, even 
if St. Matthew were not in existence, we should con- 
clude that our author here depends upon a written 
source, 
Let us consider one other passage : 


(St. Matthew viii. 8) (St. Luke vii. 6) uh oxddAov as in St. 


d&moxpibels 5€ 6 Exarov- 
Tapxos epn* Kupie, odk 
elul ixavds iva pov ord 
Thy aréyny ecioédOns* 
GAAG pdvov eimé Ady, 
kal iadhoerar 6 mats 
pov, 


5 éxarovrdpxyns A€éywv 
ait@’ Kupie, mh oKUA- 
Aov* ov yap ikavds eius 
Wa ind thy oréyny pov 
elo €AOns. 

(7) GAA elt Adyy, 
Kal iabhrw 5 mais pov. 


Mark v. 35=St. Luke 
viii. 49, 
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(9) Kal yap eye &r- 
Opwrds cius brd etou- 
olay, Exwy jn’ euavrdy 
orpati@tas, Kal Aéyw 
ToUT@’ TopevOnTi, Kal 
mopeverat, Kal %AAw* 
Epxov, kad pxerai, Kal 
7@ d0vA@ Tov" Tolnaov 
TovTO, Kal Trowel. 


(10) adkotcas 58 6 
*Incots eOatuacey Kad 
elmev Tots dkoAoBova1w" 
duhv A€yw byiv, map’ 
ovder) roca’rny alot 
év TG lopanha edpov. 


(8) kal yap eyd ty- 
Bowmds eius tard etou- 
olay tavodmevos, Exwv 
bm’ = duavtdy =o Tpa- 
Titas, Kal Aé€yw 
TovT@: wopevdnri, Kal 
mopeverat, Kat %AAw* 
Epxou, Kal Epxerai, kal 
T@ dovdAw pov' molnooy 
TovTO, Kal moter. 


(9) dxovoas 5¢ rad- 
ta 6 Inoods eOavuacev 
abtoy Kal otpapels TH 
&koAobobvTt adTE bxAw 
elev? A€yw suiv, odde 
év T@ lopahad tooabrny 
mloriv evpov. 


tacoduevos]|. A sty- 
listic improvement. 


The insertion of 
the objects is Lukan. 
orpaels is wanting in 
St. Matthew and St. 
Mark ; with St. Luke 
it is found eight times 
in the gospel (similar 
words yet Sree 
The foreign word duqy 
is also elsewhere 
omitted by St. Luke. 
ovdé év 7. Iop. is sim- 
pler, better, and more’ 
nervous Greek. 


The corrections of St. Luke have not obliterated the 


special characteristics of the source. 


‘Ixavos iva is 


never used by St. Luke in the Acts, and even in the 
gospel we find only ixcavos Adoat. EicépyeoOat br is 
found nowhere else in the gospel and Acts, although 
eicépyecGar is used about eighty-six times. Also, 
eireiv with the dative Ady@ is an idiom foreign to St. 
Luke, as also id é€ouciay. Kai ydp occurs only once 
in the Acts (xix. 40); in the gospel it is more frequent, 
because derived from the sources, 

There is no need to continue this comparison or 
sayings of our Lord which are common to St. Luke 
and St. Matthew. Wernle (Joc. cit., s, 81) has rightly 
perceived that all the alterations made by St. Luke—as 
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regards a definite, fairly large body of these sayings — 
are of a very slight nature, and testify rather to the 
faithfulness with which, on the whole, these sayings 
have been reproduced.” This faithfulness extends even 
to the preservation of the style of the language ; so 
that no one can fail to perceive that we here have to 
reckon with a written source. 

But, it is said, though in the gospel (iii.—xxiv.) the. 
linguistic character of the sources employed is clearly 
preserved, yet St. Luke i. and ii. and Acts i.-xii., xv., 
are certainly based upon written sources, in spite of 
the fact that the style and vocabulary of these chapters 
is entirely and absolutely Lukan; therefore it is 
possible that the “we” sections also, in spite of their 
Lukan character, are based upon a written source. Let 
us, then, first investigate St. Luke i. and ii. I begin 
by stating the result of this investigation : 

The vocabulary and style characteristic of St. Luke 
i. and ii. are so absolutely Lukan that, in spite of all 
conjectures that have been made, the hypothesis of 
a Greek source is impossible, for there is almost nothing 
left for it. Two things only are possible: either St. 
Luke has here translated an Aramaic source, or he was 
dependent for his subject-matter upon no written source 
at all, but has followed oral tradition, with which he 
has dealt quite freely, so far as form is concerned. Yet 


1 The case is, of course, different with some other sayings, but it is 
to me doubtful whether these come from the same source. I conjec- 
ture, partly on the ground of Wellhausen’s remarks, that St. Luke 
also possessed an Aramaic source, which he translated himself, 

2 Cf. also Vogel, loc. cit., s, 38. 
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these two hypotheses are not of equal probability ; for 
the second alone is free from difficulty, while the first 
presupposes much that is hard to reconcile with the 


facts. 


At all events, the two great psalms of St. 


Luke i. and ii. were not handed down to the author 
either in Greek or Aramaic), but were composed by 


aimself. 


I investigate i. 5-15. 


(5) éyévero év 
rais = mépars 
Hpwdov Baoi- 
News 7s Lovdaias 
lepevs TLS OVOMaTL 
Zayapias é€& 
spnpepias “APid, 
cal yuV)) aUT@ eK 
rav Ouvyatépwv 
Aapwv, Kai 70 
voma avTis’ EX- 
7aBer. 


(6) joav Se di- 
catol apporepa 
?vavtiov Tov Geod, 
Topevouevon ey 

doats Tals évTo- 
is xal dixaww- 
aw Tod Kupiov 

MEewTTTOL. 


It is well known how characteristic 
of St. Luke is this éyévero. St. Mat- 
thew writes év 7uépais ‘Hpwoov ; St. 
Luke, however, adds the article here 
and in iv. 25 (év tals nuépaus *AXiov), 
xvii. 26 (ev rats ypépars Noe), 
xvii. 28 (év tats myepars Aor), 
Acts vii. 45 (€@s tov iy. Aaveisd). 
iepevs tis dvouati]. St. Luke, and 
he only, presents this construction 
about a doves times in the gospel 
and the Acts. @uvyatépwv ’Aapwv 
without the article, like @uyarépa 
"ABpadm (xiii. 16). Compare for 
the style Acts xviii. 2: evpwv twa 
*Tovéaiov ovowate ’Akirdav .. . Kal 
II pioxidXay yuvaixca avroo. 


- audorepo. wanting in St. Mark 
and St. John, occurring nine times 
in St. Luke (in St. Matthew three 
times). évaytiov and évavtTs are 
found in the New Testament only 
in St. Luke (six times)—vide St. 
Luke xx, 26, xxiv. 19, Acts vii. 10, 
viii. 21, viii. 32. mopeverOar is a 

G 
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(7) kai ovK Hv 
auTois TEKVOV, Ka- 
Gore Hv 9 °EXN- 
oder oteipa, kal 
auporepor TrpoPe- 
Bnxotes év tats 
nuépais = aT @YV 
noav. . 


(8, 9) eyevero 
a 
dé €v TH lepatev- 
ew avtov év TH 
/ lel > 

Taker THS Epnme- 
plas avrod évavts 
Tov Oeov, Kata TO 
00g THs iepatelas 
édaye Tod Oupuia- 
oat eioedOwv eis 
Tov vaov Tov 
Kupiov. 


(10) xat wav To 
wAHGos jv ToD 
aod mTpogevyd- 
pevov é€w TH wpa 
Tov Ovpsdpartos. 


favourite word of St. Luke. 8c«ai- 
wpa and dmeutos are not found in 
the gospels (yet compare St. Paul). 


xaOort occurs in the New Testa- 
ment only in St. Luke—vide xix. 9, 
Acts ii. 24, ii, 45, iv. 35, xvii. 31 
(here in the discourse at Athens, 
which was certainly composed by St. 
Luke himself). With the concluding 
words compare St. Luke xvii. 24: 
év TH Hepa avtod—vide note on 
verse 5. 


éyévero €v TH... Eaye... 
etoed Oy is one of the constructions 
of the New Testament which is 
specifically Lukan, though it is con- 
fined to the gospel. Concerning 
évaytt, see note on verse 6 (exclu- 
sively Lukan). xata Td os is 
likewise exclusively Lukan—vide ii. 
42 and xxii. 39; moreover, also, the 
word éos is found in St. Luke in all 
ten times, elsewhere only in St. Jo 
xix. 40 and Hebrews x. 25. A 
kata TO eiwOos is found only in St 
Luke (iv. 16, and Acts xvii. 2), an 
kata 70 eiOicpévoy only in St. Luk 
ii. 27. 


jv mpocevyopuevov]. As is we 
known, a favourite construction wi 
St. Luke, which occurs five times i 
many chapters. 7A70o0s twenty-fiv 
times in St. Luke, elsewhere in th 
gospels only twice in St. Mark an 
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(11) a6 8é 
avT@ ayyedos Ku- 
plov éota@s éx Se- 
E.a@v tod Ovova- 
otnpiov tod Ou- 
pidmaros. 


(12) Kai éra- 

/ / 
paxOn Zayapias 
> , \ , 
idwv, kat hoBos 
émérrecev et’ av- 
TOV. 


18) elrev 88 


mpos avTov 6 ay- 
ryehos* 7) poBod, 
Zaxapia, Sire 
elannovaOn 1) dé- 
nais gov, Kal 4 
yuvn gov ’EXu- 
odBer 'yevvnoe 


twice in St. John. wav (dav) 7. 
mAnOos in St. Luke viii. 37, xix. 37 
xxiii. 1, Acts vi. 5, xv. 12, xxv. 24 
mAnG0g tod aod]. This charac- 
teristic combination is also found 
in St. Luke vi. 17 (7AHOo0s odd Tod 
aod), xxiii. 27 (7oAv TAHOos Tod 
Aaod), Acts xxi. 36 (To mARO0s TOD 
Aaod), and nowhere else. 


On occurs once in both St. Mat- 
thew and St. Mark, in St. Luke 
(gospel and Acts) thirteen times. 
ayyeXos xupiov is also found in the 
Acts—vide v. 19, vii. 30, viii. 26, xii. 
7, 23, xxvii. 23; it is wanting in St. 
Mark and St. John ; in St. Matthew 
it is found at the beginning and end 
of that book. This angel is there- 
fore quite a speciality of St. Luke, 
and is introduced by him into trust- 
worthy narrative. 


érapaxOn idov, Lukan.—xal ddoB8os 
érém, ev’ avtov]. Besides, only in 
Acts xix. 17: émémece fdBos émi 
mavras. Also émimirrew émi is 


only found with St. Luke. 


elev 5é and elzrev tpés very fre- 
quent with St. Luke; the latter is 
quite a characteristic of his style, 
and he often uses eZzrev 5¢ when one 
would expect «ai instead. gu do8od 
never occurs in St. Matthew, once 
in St. Mark, in St. Luke seven times : 
vide i. 30, ii. 10, viii. 50, xii. 32, Acts 
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viov ool, Kal Ka- 

A€oets TO Gvopa 
> a? / 

avtov "Iwavynv. 


(14) Kat 
Tat yapaoot 
ayanrnXiacts, 
moAAol emt TH 
revere aUTOU Ya- 

A 
pnoovTat. 


(15) éorar yap 
péyas = eva rio 
Kuplov, Kal olvov 
Kal oikepa ov uy 
min, Kal TVEvpa~ 
Tos aylov mAno- 


xviii. 10 (twice), xxii. 18. 
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xviii. 9, xxvii. 24 (“ we” section !). 
‘That the name of the person ad- 
dressed is added is an exclusively 
Lukan trait—vide i. 30, xii. 32, Acts 
xxvil. 24. 6:67e occurs in the New 
Testament only in St. Luke ii. 7, 
xxi. 28, Acts (x. 20), (xvii. 31); 
elanxovao- 
@n, of prayers, occurs besides only in. 
Acts x. 81: elonxovc@n cov  Tpoc- 
evy7 (elsewhere in the gospels found 
oul once in St. Matthew vi. 7). 
dénovs wanting in St. Matthew, St. 
Mark, and St. John; see, however, 
St. Luke ii. 37, v. 33, Acts i. 14 
(not certain).  éyévynoev, of the 
mother, only found besides in St. 
Luke i, 35, 57, xxiii. 29: xotdiae at 
ovK éyévynoav.— aov . . . got]. As 


in St. Luke v. 20, 23. 


ayaddiacis wanting in St. 
Matthew, St. Mark, and St. John; | 
see, however, St. Luke i. 44, Acts 
ii. 46; adyadXav four times in St. 
Luke (among these Acts xvi. 34), 
wanting in St. Mark, once in St. 
Matthew. ya/pew ézi is found also 
in xiii. 17 and Acts xv. 31 (once in 
St. Matthew). 


peyas]. Cf. Acts viii. 9: evat 
Tiva éavTov weyav. éverriov |. Want- 
ing in St. Matthew and St. Mark ; 
found once in St. John; occurs 
in St. Luke about thirty-six times, 
including one occurrence in the 
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Ojoeras ett &x “we” sections (xxvii. 35, éva@miov 


koulas untpos mavtwy, nearly the same in Acts 

avrov. xix. 9). ov su]. Occurs in the Acts, 
as here, exclusively in quotations 
from the LXX. mvevp. dy. wryo8. 
is exclusively Lukan—vide i. 41,1. 67, 
Acts: iv..8, ayaal,. 1x17, xii. 9 
(wAnc Ava in St. Luke twenty-two 
times, never in St. Mark and St. 
John, in St. Matthew once; mvetpa 
aytov in St. Luke about fifty-three 
times, rare in the other writers). 
€x Kotdlas yntpds is found once in St. 
Matthew, never in St. Mark and St. 
John, three times in St. Luke (vide 
Acts iii. 2, xiv. 8). 


After these remarks there is, I think, no need for me 
to prove that St. Luke in the above passage has not 
copied from a Greek source, but has either translated 
from another language or else has reproduced oral 
information quite freely in his own literary form. The 
latter alternative, as every careful critic will allow, is 
the more probable. 

In my paper on the “ Magnificat” of Elizabeth 
(“Sitzungsberichte,” 1900, May 17) I have, however, 
shown, according to the same method, and in great detail, 
that our author could not have been dependent on a 
Greek source for St. Luke i. 39-56, i. 68-79, ii. 15-20, ii. 
41-52—passages which, verse by verse, betray his own 
style and vocabulary, I have, moreover, demonstrated, 
certainly in the case of the “ Magnificat” and “ Benedic- 
tus,” that here at last all possibility of even an Aramaic 
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source disappears, and that, apart from suggestions 
afforded by numerous verses of the Greek Old Testament, 
all is the creation of St. Luke himself. Since, then, this 
has been proved for fifty-nine out of 128 verses, we 
may justly extend our result to the whole of the first 
two chapters, which form the prelude of St. Luke’s 
gospel. We therefore assert that the hypothesis of a 
Greek source is impossible,? and that the hypothesis of - 
an Aramaic source is, indeed, possible, but not prob- 
able, because not suggested by any dependible criteria.* 


1 In Appendix I, I have repeated this proof in a yet more detailed 
form. 

2 There is no force in the objection that the passages which St. 
Luke has taken from St. Mark are so steeped in his own peculiar 
style that the source is scarcely discernible, and that it is thus 
possible that a source may form the basis of chaps. i. and ii. The 
circumstances are here quite different. The characteristics of the 
Markan text are still discernible through the Lukan veil, but nothing 
of the sort appears through the veil of St. Luke i. and ii, The some- 
what large proportion of drat Aeydéueva in these chapters finds its 
explanation in the LXX., with the exception of wepixpbmres (i. 27) ; 
but here we may note that such words as mepiatpeiv, wepiaotpdmrey, 
meplepyos, mepiepxerOat, mepiexe, meptCavyvabat, mepixpaths, mepixu- 
KAoby, mepiAdumev, mepévew, meptoixelv, mweploikos, mepimlmrew, mepi- 
moretobat, mepippnyvivat, mepronacbat, mepitperev, are foundin St. Luke 
(gospel and Acts), while they are wanting in the other gospels. The 
first half of the hymn of Zacharias, in spite of its parallelismus mem- 
brorum, is, as I have shown (loc. cit.), a regularly formed, continuous 
Greek period, and by this amalgamation of two distinct styles, as 
well as by the repeated airod-juay of the verse endings, it bears wit- 
ness more clearly even than the prologue to the stylistic talent of the 
author, 

8 These sections therefore probably depend upon oral traditions 
which has been freely treated in regard to form, I may excuse 
myself from entering into detail upon the question whether St. Luke 
used for chaps. i. and ii. an Aramaic source (so, e.g., Resch), or was 
dependent upon oral tradition, seeing that the solution of the problem 
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The situation is, in fact, the same as in the “we” 
sections: the style and vocabulary of the writer is 
everywhere so unmistakably recognisable, even in the 
minutest details, that a Greek source is excluded. 

And yet at the same time the situation is quite 
different from that of the “we” sections; for the 
narrative of St. Luke i.-ii., regarded from the linguistic 
standpoint, is the product of a combination of two 
elements—the Greek of the Septuagint and the Greek 
of the author. The former element is for the most part 
lacking in the “we” sections (and generally in the 
second part of the Acts). From the linguistic point of 
view—and there are not many writers whose works present 


does not bear upon the criticism of the “‘ we” sections. In this con- 
nection the question whether the narrative of St. Luke i. and ii. is 
based upon a Greek source is alone of importance. We may here 
mention that in St. Luke i. 5-ii. 52 there are no less than twenty-five 
words which occur neither in the remaining chapters of 8t. Luke nor 
in the other three gospels, though they are found in the Acts—namely, 
the verbs dveuploxew, dyvrTiAauBdveoOa, Siarnpeiv, emidetv, éemipatvery, 
mepiAdumrew, mpowopeverOat, and also ayaAAlacis, ameiOjs, amoypaph, 
Bpaxlwv, deordrns, ddypa, SobAn, duvdorns, évavti, evAaBhs, Kpdros, Ta 
Aadovueva, warpid, omAdyxva, oTparid, ovyyéevera, Tawelywors, as Well as 
érérece péBos emit, Since St. Luke and the Acts have in all about 203 
words in common which are wanting in the other gospels, the 
number twenty-five is a larger proportion than one would expect for 
St. Luke i.-ii.—that is, these chapters are at least as closely allied to 
the Acts as is the rest of the gospel. 

1 Wellhausen asserts that St. Luke ii, was composed without 
regard to chap. i. Hence one or two written sources must be 
postulated. But I cannot so interpret the repetitions in chap. ii. 
(verses 4,5), which alone, so far as I can see, afford any support to 
this assertion. The repetition, it seems to me, is easily explained by 
the importance of the information given. And, moreover, the com- 
plete homogeneity of the narrative of i, 5-ii, 52 and its smooth and 
natural development are inconsistent with Wellhausen’s hypothesis. 
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passages so clearly distinguishable from one another in 
style and language—St. Luke’s gospel may be analysed 
into the following elements: (1) The linguistic type, 
represented by a large group (not all) of traditional 
sayings and discourses of our Lord, which has been 
corrected with a light hand and reads like a translation 
from the Aramaic—as, indeed, it is, though the transla- 
tion is not from the hand of St. Luke ; (2) narratives” 
slightly tinged with the style of the LX X., and derived 
in the main from St. Mark,! which have, however, 
undergone a vigorous revision, both in form and some- 
times in subject-matter, so that they read almost like 
the reviser’s own text, though in very many places the 
characteristics of the source may be clearly discerned and 
though in some of his corrections the reviser has © 
imitated the style of St. Mark’s narrative; (3) the 
legendary narratives of chaps. i.—ii., and of some other 
passages, which in style and characteristics are modelled 
with admirable skill upon the Greek of the Septuagint, 
and yet verse by verse disclose a second element in the 
characteristic style and vocabulary of the author him- 
self—the hypothesis of written Greek sources is here 
excluded; (4) the style of the prologue and those 
very elements which we find represented weakly under 
(1) and strongly under (2) and (3). These, by com- 
parison with the style and vocabulary of the Acts 
(second half, but more especially the long speeches and 
letters therein), fall into their place in a consistent 


1 In addition to the Markan material, there is much besides that is 
similarly treated (even sayings of our Lord). 
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whole, and can be clearly distinguished as a constant 
element in this writer—i.e., as his own style and vocabu- 
lary.1 Without the Acts all would be dubious and 
problematical. 

But—and let this be our last word in this connection 
—are not written Greek sources (or one such source) 
employed in the first half of the Acts although these 
chapters are so completely Lukan in their linguistic 
attire? If this is so, then it is also possible that the 
“we” sections, in spite of their distinctly Lukan 
characteristics, depend upon a written Greek source. 

Let us for the moment set aside the question whether, 
after all that has been disclosed in our previous investi- 
gations, the above conclusion can be validly drawn. 
Is there any evidence that a written Greek source, or 
sources, lies behind the first half of the Acts? I here 
pay no attention to those countless bubble theories 
which have exercised the ingenuity of so many critics, 
and will only deal with what seems to me the only 
noteworthy attempt to prove a source—that, namely, of 
Bernhard Weiss. This scholar, with great ingenuity, 
seeks to show that a single and, as it seems, continuous 
written source can be traced at the background of 
chaps, ixv. He gives as his authority numerous 


1 The Greek is excellent—vide Hieron., “‘ Epist.,” 19 : “ Inter omnes 
evangelistas Lucas Greci sermonis eruditissimus fuit,” It occupies 
a middle position between the Kow# and Attic Greek (the language 
of literature) ; it is closely allied to the Greek of the books of the 
Maccabees, especially of the second book, and also shows strong 
points of likeness with Josephus. There is an intermixture of 
Semiticidioms, which are not due solely to the influence of the LXX. ; 
but these are not numerous, and are scarcely unintentional. 
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instances of discord and discrepancy found in every 
passage of considerable extent, which declare that St. 
Luke is only an editor, standing here in the same relation 
to his subject-matter as in the gospel he stands to St. 
Mark. 

The first objection to be brought against this theory 
is that from a linguistic point of view the parallel is 
not exact. The style and linguistic character of Sty 
Mark and the sayings of our Lord—Semitic in a Greek 
dress—can be distinctly and clearly discerned in St. 
Luke’s gospel, while nothing so distinct in style and 
language can be discerned underlying Acts i-xv. It is 
true that in general the style of the first half of the 
Acts is more nearly allied to the style of the LXX., and 
is accordingly more Hebraic than that of the second 
half, and therefore stands midway between the latter 
and the style of the gospel. But in each of the three 
parts of the great historical work (gospel, Acts I., 
Acts II.), so distinct from one another in linguistic 
character, passages are found in which the styles of the 
other parts make their appearance. Thus the gospel 
contains the prologue, carefully composed in the classical 
style, which is nearly allied to that of the best sections 
of Acts II.; it contains, also, chaps. i—ii., xxiv., which 
partly remind us of Acts I. The situation is much the 
same in Acts I, Neither does the vocabulary of Acts I. 
afford us any grounds for the hypothesis of written, 
Greek sources. In chaps. i—xii. and xv. there are, 
indeed, found about 188 words (including 83 verbs) 


1 It shows the literary style of the Kow7. 
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which occur neither in the four gospels nor in the 
second half of the Acts; but in chaps. xiii., xiv., xvi.— 
XXviii, about 353 words are found which are wanting in 
the four gospels and the first half of the Acts—thus 
nearly double. We are led to the same negative result 
by a linguistic investigation of the positive relationship 
of Acts I. to St. Luke’s gospel. The gospel has in 
common with Acts i—xii., xv., about sixty-two words 
which are not found in the other gospels nor in Acts IL. ; 
but the same gospel has about seventy words, wanting 
in the other gospels and Acts I. in common with Acts IT.? 
No difference, therefore, exists here (especially as Acts I. 
has 480 verses and Acts II. 527 verses)—rather 
the greatest possible likeness. Finally, the discovery 
that a series of important words only occurs either in 
the one or the other half of the Acts respectively 
cannot be decisive; for, in the first place, these words 
are also often found in the gospel of St. Luke; 
secondly, as has been already observed by others, St. 
Luke, after he has once used a word, is fond of holding 
on to it, only to let it drop again after some little time ; 
and, thirdly, the semi-evangelic style of the first chapters 
of the Acts required a somewhat different vocabulary 


1 One hundred and seventeen words, which are wanting in the four 
gospels, occur both in the first and in the second half ; they are thus 
exclusively common to the two halves, Using the lexicon only, one 
would be led rather to assume written sources for the second half if 
its subject-matter were not so much more extensive and varied than 
that of the first half. 

2 Both in the first and also in the second half about seventy-one 
words are found which are wanting in St. Matthew, St. Mark, and 
St. John, 
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from that of the second half. For example, the worc 
onpeia is not found in the second half, while it occur: 
thirteen times in the first half and forty-five times ir 
the gospels ; neither is the word répara found in Acts II. 
though it occurs nine times in Acts I. and three time: 
in the gospels (but not in St. Luke). IIpocxaprepets 
occurs six times in Acts I. ; it is wanting in Acts II. 
but it is found in St. Mark. ’E£fvordvas is found eight 
times in Acts I.; it is wanting in Acts IL. but it i 
found eight times in the gospels (three times in St 
Luke). ’Apveto@a: is found four times (three times ?) ir 
Acts I., not at all in Acts IL, but fourteen times in the 
gospels (four times in St. Luke). It seems at first very 
remarkable that the word dco. (dca) occurs no less than 
seventeen times in Acts i.-xv., while it is wanting from 
Acts xvi. to the end; but it is found in the gospel: 
fifty-four times (ten times in St. Luke), and therefore 
belongs to the gospel style, which St. Luke has allowed 
to colour the first half of the Acts.1 On the othe 


1 Compare also aivety. It occurs a few times in the first half of 
the Acts, never in the second, but in St. Luke’s gospel three (four) 
times. Also mpoocé@nne (mpooéGero) with the infin., which occurs only 
in St. Luke and in Acts xii. That there exists a distinct gospel 
vocabulary may be seen from studying the occurrence of such words 
as éxBdAAew, kaprés, cxavdarlCew, and od (ev. "ExBdAAew occurs 
twenty-eight times in St. Matthew, sixteen times in St. Mark (twice 
in the spurious conclusion), twenty times in St. Luke, but only five 
times in the Acts (vii. 58, ix. 40, xiii. 50, xvi. 37, xxvii. 388—“ we’ 
section !). Kapmés occurs nineteen times in St. Matthew, five times 
in St. Mark, twelve times in St. Luke, ten times in St. John, but only 
once in the Acts (ii. 80, xaprds ris datos, parallel only to St. Luke 
i, 42, xkapmbs ris KoiAlas), Kaprdv woreiv is therefore never found in 
the Acts, xavdarl(ew occurs fourteen times in St. Matthew, eight 
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wand, while c¢8ecBar tov Oéov, ériotacbat, SiatpiBevv, 
éTEpos (HueTEpos), atroNoyeto Pau are found exclusively, 
rr almost exclusively, in Acts II.,1 one at once notices 
hat these words are either foreign to the synoptic 
rospels or of very rare occurrence in those writings.? 
But Weiss does not base his hypothesis concerning 
ources ultimately upon phenomena of vocabulary and 
tyle (see, however, “ Einl.i.d. N.'T.,” s. 546), but upon 
yhenomena of subject-matter, upon instances of discord 
ind discrepancy, and upon certain passages, of frequent 
yecurrence at the close of a group of stories, which 
resent the appearance of remarks interpolated by 
he author into a text which was not his own. All 


imes in St. Mark, in St. Luke twice only, but it is absolutely want- 
ng in the Acts. 3é(ew occurs about fifty times in the four gospels, 
leven times in the Acts, up to chap. xvi. inclusive, afterwards only 
wice, and then in the “‘we” sections (xxvii.), but in the profane 
ense. That the use of 5:déva: must be very widely spread in the 
ireek of the gospels might at once be concluded from the fact that 
ifter chap. xv. it occurs only five times in the Acts, while up to that 
oint it occurs thirty times, and in St. Luke sixty times. 

1 ’Huérepos (Suérepos) is found three times in the second half of 
the Acts (including once in the “ we” sections, xxvii. 34!), once in 
he first half, twice in the synoptic gospels (in St. Luke). 

2 Of course, we cannot -say that this is always the case. Thus 
rovnpds is only found in the Acts from chapter xvii. onwards (eight 
‘imes), while it occurs in St. Luke eleven times (the rare xaxds is 
-emarkably equally distributed ; it occurs in St. Matthew three times, 
n St. Luke and St. Mark twice each, in St. John once, in the first 
1alf of the Acts once, in the second half three times, including once 
na‘“we” section). At «al, which is of such frequent occurrence in 
st. Luke’s gospel (twenty-five times, including one occurrence in 
shapter ii.), and is as good as wanting in St. Matthew and St. Mark 
one and two times), is also remarkably rare in the Acts (nine times 
fI have counted correctly, including occurrences in the “we” 
ections). 
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passages in the first half which point towards Antioch, 
or describe events which either happen in that city or 
originate from thence, certainly belong to the author 
himself, for while they stand out prominently from the 
rest of the narrarative, and are distinguished by thei 
superior historical worth, they are also most intimately 
connected with the second half of the book (vide supra. 
pp. 5, 21ff.).. The question of sources, accordingly, is 
concerned with those sections referring to St. Peter and 
St. Philip, chaps. i. 15—v. 42, viii. 5-40, ix. 82—xi. 18. 
xii. 1-24, xv. 1-33.1 Now it is true that in every 
chapter of this portion of the book are to be found 
several instances of startling discrepancy and anomaly, 
which seem to point to the conclusion that two hand: 
have here been at work.? But the interpretation 
of these phenomena is not so simple, for (1) we possess 


1 I pass by the account of the conversion of St. Paul, ix. 1-31. 1 
will only remark that I consider that Zimmer (‘ Ztschr, f. wiss. 
Theol.,” Bd. 25, 1882, s. 465 ff.) has conclusively proved that thi: 
narrative is founded on the accounts in chaps. xxii., xxvi.—i.e., 
that this impersonal narrative presupposes these accounts essentially 
in the form given in these chapters. Of course, it does not therefore 
conclusively follow that the second half of the Acts was written befor 
the first half, nor that chaps. xxii, xxvi. formed a source fo! 
St. Luke; rather the latter conclusion is only a possibility. The 
phenomenon is at once intelligible if St. Luke edited the narrative o: 
the conversion of St. Paul in accordance with an older sketch of his 
own which rested upon an account which St, Paul himself had given 
This older sketch is the foundation of the accounts in chaps. xxii. anc 
xxvi,, and is freely employed in chap. ix. We havealready shown it 
our discussion of the ‘‘ we” sections that it is necessary to suppose tha 
St. Luke possessed such sketches or notes. 

2 Yet Weiss, I think, sees sometimes with too critical eyes 
and assumes a greater number of glaring discrepancies than ar 
necessary. 
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the text neither of the Acts of the Apostles nor of St. 
Luke as they left the hand of the author. Just as the 
gospel has certainly suffered from interpolation in 
chaps. i., iii, and xxiv.,so also the Acts has suffered 
at the hand of correctors from the very first ages, 
This follows not only from the phenomena presented 
by the ancient so-called 8-text—which is really not a 
homogeneous text, but a compendium of corrections and 
glosses already belonging to the first half of the second 
century—rather the 8-text itself shows that this form of 
corruption has also infected the so-called a-text. We 
must therefore take into account not the possibility only, 
but even the probability that there are passages in the 
Acts where neither the a-text nor the @-text are genuine, 
where, indeed, both have already suffered at the hand of 
an interpolator. Whether we can point with certainty 
to many such passages is another question ;? yet we 
have in the hypothesis of very ancient corruption and 
interpolation a trusty weapon for removing difficulties 
in the text of the Acts which do not permit of being 
otherwise smoothed away. The recourse to the hypo- 
thesis of sources, ill or carelessly used, is accordingly not 


1 The verses i. 34, 35, iii. 23, which are responsible for the 
discrepancies with chap. ii, and the word Mapidu in i. 46 are 
certainly interpolated. There are also several interpolations and 
alterations in chap. xxiv. In reference to Mapidu in i. 46, see my 
paper in ‘‘Sitzungsber.,” May 17,1900. I there reckoned Irenus 
among the authorities for Mapidu; but now Burkitt (“ Journ. of 
Theol. Studies,” 1906, pp. 220 ff.) has convinced me that Irenzus also 
read “ Elizabeth.” 

2 It seems to me quite certain that the text of i. 1-6 has been 
corrected ; but it also seems necessary to suppose that something has 
fallen out between verses 5 and 6, 
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the only means, and certainly in many cases not the 
most likely means, for removing serious stumbling- 
blocks in the text. 


‘cover that there is “scarcely another writer in t an 
Testament who is so careless an historian as he. ‘Like 
a true Greek, he has paid careful attention to style and - 
all the formalities of literature—he must, indeed, be 
called an artist in language ; but in regard to his 
subject-matter, in chapter after chapter, where he is 
not an eye-witness, he affords gross instances of care- 
lessness, and often of complete confusion in the 
narrative. ‘This is true both of the gospel and the 
Acts. Overbeck, indeed, in his commentary on the 
latter book, in a spirit of pedantic criticism and from 
the standpoint of an inflexible logic, has grossly 
exaggerated the number of such instances ;* yet after 
making allowance for cases of exaggeration there still 
remains, both here and in the gospel, an astounding 
number of instances of discrepancy. These are, how- 
ever, also found in the second half of the book. In this 
connection I would not only mention the discrepancy 
between the three accounts of the conversion of St. 
Paul—here the narrator alone is to blame, for he 
possessed only one account—but also, ¢.g., the story of 
the imprisonment of St. Paul in Philippi, or the dis- 
course at Miletus. As regards the former of these two 
passages, one is at first inclined to regard the verses 


1 His explanations also are, for the most part, false, in that he 
suspects tendency where, in fact, carelessness is the sole cause. | 
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24-34 simply as a later interpolation or as derived from 
another special source ; for the decision of the strategi 
to set the Apostle at liberty is not in the least determined 
by the miraculous earthquake ; it seems rather that they 
considered one day’s imprisonment sufficient. Yet these 
verses betray such unimpeachable tokens of the style of 
St. Luke as to prevent us from even thinking of them as 
interpolated. The following instances of discrepancy in 
detail are also found in this passage. In verse 23 we read, 
‘the strategi cast them into prison”; in verse 24, “ the 
jailor cast them into the inner prison.” According to 
verse 27, the jailor did not notice the great earthquake, 
but only its consequence—the opened doors! In verse 28 
St. Paul is represented as perceiving or knowing the 
jailor’s intention to kill himself, although he could not 
have seen him from his cell. According to the same 
verse, the Apostle cries out to the jailor that all the 
prisoners were present, although he certainly could not 
have known this. According to verse 32, St. Paul 
preaches to the jailor and all that were in his house, and 
baptises them, and yet it is not until verse 34 that we 
find him first brought into the jailor’s house. Accord- 
ing to verse 36, the jailor reports to St. Paul the 
message which the lictors have brought from the 
strategi; in 37 St. Paul directly addresses the lictors. 
According to the same verse, St. Paul appeals to his 
Roman citizenship; we ask in amazement why he did 
not do this before. These cases of imaccuracy and 
liscrepancy are very similar to those occurring in many 
narratives of the first half of the Acts, and the 


1 In particular such hystera-protera as occur in verse 32 in its 
H 
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majority of them have been noticed by Weiss him- 
self. Here, however, Weiss rightly neglects the hypo- 
thesis of a written source that has been badly edited, 
and explains everything from the carelessness of the 
author himself; it follows, therefore, that the similar 
instances of discrepancy in Acts I. by no means 
necessarily involve the adoption of the theory of a 
written source in order to explain them. Nor is it 
otherwise with the discourse at Miletus. At the be- 
ginning of this discourse St. Luke reports that St. Paul 
reminded the Ephesians “ of the many tears and tempta- 
tions which befell him by the lying in wait of the Jews” 
during the long period of his sojourn with them (xx. 19), 
and yet nothing is said about these trials in the fore- 
going narrative.—We are at once reminded of a similar 
instance in St. Luke’s gospel. Here the same writer, 
represents our Lord as speaking, at His first appearance 
in Nazareth, of His mighty works at Capernaum (iv. 23), 
and yet of these works absolutely nothing has been, 
previously told us.—Again, in verse 23 St. Paul says 
that the Holy Spirit testifies to him in every city that 
bonds and afflictions await him in Jerusalem; and yet 


relation to verse 34, or such duplications as verses 23 and 24, are 
often found in Acts I. It is, besides, to be noted that two 
hystera-protera are found even in the “we” sections. In chap, xx. 
verse 12 comes logically before verse 11, and in chap. xxviii., 
strictly speaking, verse 15 should precede verse 14, In these sam 
sections we also meet with an instance of serious discrepancy. Th 
author tells us with complete equanimity that St, Paul, urged by th 
Spirit, goes up to Jerusalem, and that the disciples at Tyre, inspir 
by the very same Spirit, seek to restrain him from his journe 
(xxi. 4). Lastly, the prophecy of Agabus in the ‘‘we” sectio 
(xxi. 11) is not fulfilled exactly to the letter. 
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up to this point in the history nothing has been said 
about these prophecies—on the contrary, we hear of 
them for the first time in the following section (xxi. 4, 
10 ff.). Lastly, St. Paul’s reference to his own example, 
in his exhortation to self-denying works of love, can only 
be regarded as very loosely connected with the context 
of this farewell discourse.? 

These parallel instances perhaps throw upon the 
anomalies of the first half of the book a different light 
from that in which Weiss regards them. If one first 
learns in i. 12 that the scene of i. 6 ff. is the Mount of 
Olives, and not Jerusalem, as one would expect (of 
course, we must assume that the scene of i. 6 ff. is the 
same as that of i. 4 f.); if in i. 17-20 we are left in 
doubt as to what is meant by the éravdus of Juda 
Iscariot, whether his plot of ground or his apostolic 
office ; if impossible qualifications are required as a con- 
dition of apostleship (i. 21 f.); if the description of the 
speaking with tongues (ii. 4) is involved, not to say self- 
contradictory, and if the same must be said of the 
passages concerning the community of goods (ii. 44 f. 
and elsewhere) ; if in the double narrative of chaps. x. 
and xi. small points of difference are found ; if in xii. 3 f. 
mpocébero cvdraBelv anticipates mudcas in an awkward 
way; then all these anomalies may, at a pinch, be ex- 
plained, here as in the gospel and the second half of 
the Acts, by the carelessness of a writer who has 


1 Also the prophecy concerning false teachers (verses 29 f.)—who 
would arise partly from without, partly from within the community 
itself—is strange, and points, at all events, to the author’s interest in 
this community and to his knowledge of its after-history. 
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not thought. out and realised what he is about to 
narrate. 

Yet, after making all due allowance for this vera 
causa, there still remain other phenomena—and these by 
no means few—which cannot be satisfactorily explained 
thereby: (1) Even the involved account of the Pente- 
costal miracle is most easily explained by postulating an 
earlier account that has been misunderstood, and similar 
instances are not altogether rare ; (2) those short pas- 
sages above mentioned, which form the conclusions of 
groups of narrative, demand an explanation, and the 
hypothesis that the author here adds something of his 
own to a source which he employs is the most likely 
explanation; (3) the stereotyped combination of St. 
John’s name with that of St. Peter in several passages, 
although the former apostle plays no part in the narra- 
tive, points to a source in which even the name of 
St. John was not mentioned; (4) the merely casual 
notice of such an important event as the execution of 
St. James is not in the manner of our author, who likes 
to set his facts in a dramatic framework; (5) two 
passages are produced which, it is said, prove that an 
Aramaic source has been employed in the first half of 
the Acts. 

Here, however, the following points must be taken 
into consideration: (1) The hypothesis of a written 
Greek source for Acts I. is compassed by the greatest 
difficulties. For its refutation I do not appeal to the 
vocabulary of these chapters, although its likeness to 
the Lukan vocabulary is of great weight in the balance 
(vide supra), but I fall back upon the phenomena of style. 
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Weiss, beyond all others, has shown in his commentary 
(““'Text. u. Unters.,” Bd. 9) that in these chapters the 
characteristics of the Lukan style reappear verse by 
verse. Indeed, it often happens that those verses, which 
Weiss assigns to the text of the source as distinguished 
from the additions of the editor, are often more Lukan 
in style than the additions themselves! We must thus 
assume that the editor has remodelled his source, or, 
rather, has absolutely transformed it. But St. Luke in 
his gospel has not treated his sources in this way; and, 
indeed, how improbable such treatment is! Weiss, 
therefore, rightly warns us against attempting to fix 
the wording of the source in any part of the Acts. (2) 
The strange introduction of St. John as a kind of lay 
figure in company with St. Peter—the most striking 
instance occurs in iv. 194—is certainly not original ; 
but it admits of two explanations: either St. Luke 
himself has inserted St. John’s name into an account 
which dealt only with St. Peter, or some later editor is 
responsible for this interpolation. Either alternative is 
in itself alike possible *; but it is, at all events, a point 
in the favour of the alternative that St. Luke was the 


1 Compare i. 13, iii. 1, 3, 4, 11, iv. 13, 19, viii. 14 (note the re-Kai 
ni. 13). St, John does not appear in the later part of the book except 
n xii. 2, where St. James is described as his brother, in distinction 
rom St. James the Lord’s brother.—Since all mention of St. John 
n the Acts is due to interpolation either by the author or some later 
sditor, E. Schwartz’s idea that the Acts once contained an account 
9f St. John’s violent death, which has been suppressed, is quite 
mprobable. 

2 Compare an instance in chap. xxiv, of the gospel, where verse 12, 
oncerning St, Peter, is interpolated, 


. 
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interpolator,’ and therefore in favour of the hypothesis 
of a source, that the martyrdom of St. James should be 
treated so strangely. If St. Luke were not here depen- 
dent upon a source which concerned itself essentially 
with St. Peter, if it had been possible for him to fashion 
his text as he liked upon the basis of information he had 
acquired, he could scarcely have so cursorily passed over 
an event which must have seemed to him of quite special 
importance in connection with the aim of his history. 
This passage, therefore, and many other similar passages, 
together with those short remarks which form the con- 
clusion of groups of narrative, strongly incline the 
balance of probability towards the hypothesis that for 
the Petrine sections of the Acts our author used a 
source ; but this source must have been in Aramaic, and 
must have been translated by the author himself. 'This 
hypothesis remains an hypothesis, and the two pieces 
of direct evidence which Nestle thinks that he has 
discovered are by no means conclusive. He shows us 
that in iii. 14 Cod. D. and Ireneus read ¢8apivare where 
the rest of the authorities have npvicacbe; here, how- 
ever, the former reading must be correct, because it 
is the more difficult, but it was early replaced by 
npyvnoacbe, which occurs im the preceding verse. We 
need not, therefore, assume with Nestle the confusion of 
pnb and on AD.? Again, in ii. 27 D. reads éyovtes 


1 Note also that in St. Luke xxii. 8 St. Peter and St. John are 
mentioned together. They are the only disciples named here, 
and the other evangelists give no names at all in their parallel 
passages. 

2 Bapvvw is also found in St. Luke xxi. 34 (cf. also the use of this 
word in the LXX.), and in Acts, xx. 19 we hear of Aveo: Bapeis, 
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Xapw mpos drov Tov Koopov ; but this is a simple clerical 
error for ddov Tov Aadv (the scribe mechanically wrote 
koopuov after GAov Tov);1 it is therefore unnecessary to 
postulate a confusion of x»dby and xpy in order to 
explain it. 

The result of our investigation is, accordingly, 
ambiguous ; there are, on the one hand, weighty reasons 
for the conclusion that St. Luke in the first half of the 
Acts has translated and used an Aramaic source,” and 
yet it is impossible to refute the theory that he was 
only dependent upon oral information. We have no 
certain means of judging the extent of this source, nor 
of deciding whether there existed only one or more 
than one of such sources. ‘The hypothesis of a single 
source is exceedingly improbable, because in v. 19 ff. evi- 
dently the same story is told as in xii. 3 ff., though St. 
Luke himself does not notice this. Only one of these two 
passages could have stood in his source, and that the 
first (if the hypothesis of a written source is to be 
accepted at all). On the other hand, the narratives 
concerning St. Peter and St. Philip are, indeed, con- 
nected together by the episode of Simon-Magus, but 
the connection is perhaps only artificial. We can 


1“O)os 6 kéopos occurs six times in the New Testament. 

2 In the gospel St. Luke, with a view to Greek readers, omits, as a 
rule, Aramaic and foreign words (even names of places) ; in a few 
instances only he translates them, and then correctly. In Acts i. 19 
he writes: Scr kAnOjva Td xwplov exeivo TH SiadeKTy avTav AxerASapdx 
tobr’ éorw xwplov aluaros, and in ix. 36: dvduari Taf.0d, } S:epunvevouéery 
Aéyeras Aopxds. Knowledge of Aramaic and the ability to translate 
an easy Aramaic text may well be assumed in a native of Antioch, 
and one who was for many years a companion of St, Paul, 
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only say that the Petrine stories, which in fact give 
us the author’s description of the Church of Jerusalem, 
form a consistent whole. However, from the investiga- 
tion of the first half of the Acts we gain nothing which 
helps us in the discussions of “ we” sections, for in the 
most favourable case this investigation only justifies us’ 
in accepting one or more Aramaic sources, a conclusion 
which is quite irrelevant to the problem of the “we” 
sections. Seeing that no one could ever imagine that 
these sections presuppose an Aramaic source, all the 
observations which we have made in regard to their 
vocabulary, style, and  subject-matter—observations 
which bring home to us the absolute impossibility of 
separating the “‘ we” sections from the work as a whole 
—remain unaffected in their convincing force. 


CHAPTER III 


IS IT REALLY IMPOSSIBLE TO ASCRIBE THE THIRD 
GOSPEL AND THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES TO ST. 
LUKE? 


Since it has been shown that from the manner in which 
the author of this great historical work treats his 
authorities nothing can be deduced to contradict his 
identity with the author of the “we” account, this 
identity may therefore now be regarded as established. 
But here another objection presents itself. It runs 
somewhat as follows: Though this identity be ever so 
probable, it cannot really exist, but must be pro- 
nounced to be a delusion; for considerations of his- 
torical criticism absolutely prevent us from assigning 
the Acts of the Apostles to a companion and fellow- 
worker of St. Paul.? 

1 This, it seems, is not asserted in the case of the gospel (vide supra, 
the opinion of Joh. Weiss); in fact, he who attributes the second 
gospel to St. Mark can find no difficulty in assigning the third 
gospel to St. Luke, One is not easily convinced, especially after 
Wellhausen’s comments, that an original member of the community 
at Jerusalem, a disciple and friend of St. Peter, a man in whose house 
the apostles and saints came together, wrote the former book. 
Nevertheless, there is no adequate reason to dispute the tradition 


that he did so, and there is much to be urged in its favour. If, 
however, this tradition is accepted, we may demand that critics 
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“ Absolutely prevent us”—but why? From whence 
have we such certain knowledge of the apostolic 


should, in their criticism of the Acts of the Apostles, make more 
allowances for its author. Seeing that St. Mark of Jerusalem chiefly 
deals with our Lord’s mission in Galilee, and that his work pre- 
supposes strata of tradition, which must have taken form within a 
period of three, or at the most four, decades ; seeing, also, that he has 
almost transformed our Lord into a spirit-being of Divine power, or 
had found such a conception of Him already in existence ; seeing, 
finally, that he and his authorities have modified the tradition con- 
cerning Jesus in accordance with the experience of the Christian 
Church—if we then consider that St. Luke was a Greek physician 
from Antioch who may have first joined the Church anywhere in the 
Roman Empire about fifteen or twenty years after the Crucifixion, 
and that he had heard nothing of Palestine and had but slight 
acquaintance with Jerusalem ; if, moreover, we consider that he had 
not seen any of the twelve apostles (he had come into contact only 
with St. James, the Lord’s brother), and that he may have first 
written down his wonderful experiences about twenty years after 
they had happened, how indulgent should we be in our judgment of 
him as an evangelist and historian! But no other book of the 
New Testament has suffered so much from critics as the Acts of the 
Apostles, although, in spite of its notorious faults, it is in more than 
one respect the best and most important book of the New Testament. 
All the mistakes which have been made in New Testament criticism 
have been focussed into the criticism of the Acts of the Apostles. 
This book has been forced to suffer above all because an incorrect 
conception had been formed of the nature and relationship of Jewish 
and Gentile Christendom. It has been forced to suffer because 
critics were still influenced by a strange survival of the old venera- 
tion for an apostolic man, and without any justification have made the 
highest demands of a companion of St. Paul—he must thoroughly 
understand St. Paul, he must be of congenial disposition and free 
from prejudice, he must be absolutely trustworthy and his memory 
must never fail! It has been forced to suffer because of a dozen 
other demands equally senseless or exaggerated ; but above all because 
the critics sometimes have posed as the sublime “ psychologist,’ some- 
times have wrapped themselves in the gown of the prosecuting 
barrister, at one time patronising or censuring, at another time 
accusing and tearing the author in pieces. With their dry logic and 
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and post-apostolic ages that we can set up our 
mere knowledge against a surely established fact? 
I regard the following investigation purely as a work 
of supererogation, but it shall be treated as though it 
were not so. 

Yet—where shall we begin? How can we be ex- 
pected to disprove everything which has been con- 
jectured and advanced in this connection? I must 
confine myself to the main points. 

(1) It was just as possible for St. Luke the disciple of 
St. Paul to make historical blunders, like the hysteron- 
proteron in regard to Theudas (v. 36),' as for any one 
else. He certainly believes himself to be an historian 
(see the prologue); and so he is; but his powers are 
limited, for he adopts an attitude towards his authorities 
which is as distinctly uncritical as that which he adopts 
towards his own experiences, if these admit of a mira- 
culous interpretation. 

(2) The picture of the Church at Jerusalem in the first 
five chapters and the Petrine stories in point of clear- 
ness and credibility leaves much to be desired ;* but the 


with intolerable pedantry they have forced their way into the work, and 
by doing this have caused quite as much mischief as by the columns 
of ingenious but fanciful theories which they have directed against 
it. Even two critics of peculiar intelligence—Overbeck and Weiz- 
siicker—who have both done good work on the Acts—have in their 
criticism fallen into the gravest errors. The results of all their 
toil cannot be compared with those reached by Weiss and Wendt, 
Ramsay and Renan. 

1 Besides, the hysteron-proteron is not proved beyond doubt. It is 
also possible that there is a mistake in Josephus. 

2 But the instances of alleged incredibility have been much 
exaggerated by critics. 
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chief traits of that picture—the thoroughly Jewish 
character of the Church (which was, in fact, not a dis- 
tinct community, but a Jewish sect nearly allied to 
those Jews believing in a resurrection), its relationship 
to the Jewish population up to the appearance of 
Stephen, and the motive assigned for the first great per- 
secution '—all these stand the test of historical criticism 
—so far as one can speak of such a thing when only one 
authority exists (cf, however, the gospel of St. Matthew, 
which comes to our help for the description in Acts i.- 
v.). Moreover, the legendary element is certainly not 
more striking nor more strongly marked here than in 
the gospel, and could have been deposited just as 
rapidly as the strata of gospel tradition. Besides, 
St. Luke may not have acquainted himself with these 
stories at the time when he came with St. Paul to 
Jerusalem. We, indeed, have not the least idea how 
long he remained there at that time. He may easily 
have become acquainted with his subject-matter or his 
sources—if there is a question of one or more Aramaic 
sources—for the first time between his sixtieth and 
eightieth year. But even if we do not choose to accept 
this hypothesis, and if, with good grounds, we regard 
St. Mark (for the gospel) and the evangelist Philip 
(with his daughters who were prophetesses) as St. Luke’s 
authorities,” there is no reason why these stories should 


1 In particular the record that it was a question concerning the 
Temple is highly trustworthy, 

2 He met the former in Rome, the latter in Caesarea (vide supra, 
pp. 39f.). The way he speaks of the latter in chap. xxi.—or, rather, 
does not speak of him, but only mentions him significantly—suggests 
that he valued him as an authority. St. Philip must have been an 
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not have been already current about the years 55- 
60 a.p. In his veneration for the Church of Jerusalem 
—which, indeed, for a long period was the Church 
par excellence—St. Luke agrees with St. Paul. Nor 
can any objection be raised against the representa- 
tion, indirectly given in the Acts, that the believers 
of Jerusalem first collected round the Twelve and their 
immediate following, and that then, as soon as they 
really became a Church, they set the Lord’s brother 
at their head. The very fact that St. Luke does 
not describe this revolution arouses our confidence. 
He has related nothing which had not been handed 
down to him, and he possessed no tradition on this 
point. He is perfectly trustworthy so long as his 
faith in the miraculous, and his interest in his own 
“spiritual” gift of healing, do not come into play. 

(3) Much fault has been found, in general and in 
detail, with his description of the origin and develop- 
ment of the non-Jewish Churches, and thus of the 


* ecstatic” par excellence if all his daughters became prophetesses. 
But this is just what is expressly testified by St. Luke in Acts viii. 6f. : 
mpoceixov of bxAa Tois Aeyouévois brd TOD DiAlwrov Sucbvuaddy ev T|E 
dxovey abrovs Kal BAémey Ta onucia & eroler” moAAaY yap TaV éxdvTwY 
mvevpata axddapra Bodyra pwrij meyarn eEhpxovto* moAAol 5& mapadeAv- 
pévor Kal xwdol OepamedOnoav. Philip, therefore, like St. Luke, was 
endowed with the miraculous gift of healing, and his miracles were 
such as to provoke the admiration of St. Luke himself. The ecstatic 
nature of such a man could not but colour his memory of the past. 
Indeed, the story of St. Philip in viii. 26 ff. is a crying witness that 
this was so. Here an angel speaks to St. Philip, and the Spirit speaks 
to him (&yy«Aos xuplov and mvedua are thus identical here!) ; indeed, 
“ the Spirit of the Lord ” catches away (apra(ew) Philip from the side 
of the Athiopian,—As for St. Mark, Acts xii. is sufficient testimony 
that he, at least in part, was one of St. Luke’s authorities, 
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Church Catholic; but we forget that only a few decades 
later ideas sprang up which completely replaced our 
author’s conception of this historic process, In com- 
parison with these, St. Luke’s description is remarkably 
trustworthy. If he so conceives of the presbytery of 
Jerusalem under the leadership of St. James, even in 
the time of Nero, that he represents them as saying 


(xxi. 20), Oewpets, roca wupiades eioiv év tots Iovdaious ~ 


TOV TETLOTEVKOTMY, Kal TravTes EMwTal Tov vdpov 
bmdpyovow, and if he then allows St. Paul, during his 
trial at Jerusalem and Cesarea, to lay the greatest 
emphasis upon his unity with those Jews that believed 
in a Resurrection,’ what better can one wish? And, 
again, the way he leads up to the council at Jerusalem 
in chap. xv. (the conversion of Samaritans, the baptism 
of the Aithiopian eunuch, and then the baptism of the 
centurion of Ceesarea by St. Peter)? is by no means so 
clumsily conceived as to prevent him from recognising 


that the chief merit of having carried the Gospel to the — 


Gentiles belongs to Jewish Christians of Cyprus and 
Cyrene and to St. Paul and St. Barnabas.* If he has 


1 Chap. xxiii. 6 ff., &c. That St. Luke here explains to his readers 
who the Pharisees and Sadducees were is the strongest proof that he 
has in his eye only Gentile readers. 

2 It may be doubted whether the baptism of the Athiopian eunuch 
should be taken in this connection, for it is not exploited in this sense 
by our author. Itis true that the conversion of the Samaritans also (see 
especially viii. 25) is not so exploited, and yet it is certain (see also 
the gospel) that it is narrated in the interest of the Gentiles, 

3 St. Peter does not really begin the mission to the Gentiles, but in 
a particular case, and by his agency, the Holy Spirit leads up to and 
sanctions that mission. The story itself, which must have attracted 
great attention, is certainly not entirely legendary, but has an 
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here assigned less honour to St, Paul than from his 
epistles seems to be due to him, and if in chaps, xxi. ss. 
he makes him appear more Jewish in his behaviour 
than we, judging from the same epistles, should imagine 
possible, it is at least permissible to ask which is right— 
our imagination or the representation given in the Acts. 
But even supposing this representation is incorrect, 
why could not a companion of St. Paul—who honoured 
St. Peter above everything (as apparently did all 
Christendom, and St. Paul too, nolens volens, if he did 
not happen to be provoked)—accept a tale current in 
Jerusalem that already “a good while ago”? St. Peter 
had baptised a Gentile? And why could not a Chris- 
tian historian—who, as a Gentile by birth, could not 
comprehend or describe the subtle line which bounded 
the path of St. Paul as a Jew and a Christian—repre- 
sent that apostle in one place as more Jewish, in another 
place as freer in his behaviour than he really was? 
From everything that we know and can conjecture of 
St. Paul in this connection, he must more than once 
have appeared very incomprehensible to his Gentile 
Christian as well as to his Jewish Christian com- 
panions. And we must also remember that St. Luke as 
a “ theologian,” like all Gentile Christians, was more a 
man of the Old Testament than St. Paul, because he had 
never come to a real grip with the problem it presented.” 


historical nucleus. St. Luke, of course, first decked it up into its 
present form and significance. 

1 This is the expression in xv. 7. In those days every year must 
have felt like a generation. 

2 See St. Luke xvi. 17. 
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In hostility to the Jews—so far as that people had rejected 
the Gospel—he certainly cannot be surpassed ; but just 
as certainly (see also the gospel, especially chaps. i. and 
ii.) he had a theoretical reverence for Old Testament 
ordinances and Old Testament piety—an attitude in 
which he was, indeed, strongly affected by the problem 
which moved St. Paul (see xiii. 38 f.),1 though he had 


not thoroughly thought it out.? Just as in the gospel» 


he considers it quite in order that the same Jesus Who 
brings salvation to the Samaritans and to every sinner 
should in His own Person respect the law of the Old 
Testament (see xvii. 14 and elsewhere), so also Jews 
devoted to their law and at the same time believers in 
Christ are apparently the Christians who impress him 
most forcibly. They are, in fact, not only Christians, 
but also homines antique religionis ; while the Gentile 
Christians come only in the second place. How could 
St. Paul, who himself acknowledged the permanence of 


the promises to the Jews (Rom. xi.), have shaken our | 


author in this faith? And if he drew somewhat 
different conclusions from St. Paul, are we to regard 
the great apostle as the head of some theological 
school, to which he propounded a definite system of 
Divine Revelation? As regards, however, the grand 
crisis and the settlement recorded in Acts xv., even 


i [have already referred to this passage above (p. 19, note). Exactly 
interpreted, the words amd rdvrwy dv obk hduvhOnte ev véuw Mwiodéws 
SikaiwOjvat, ev robrw was 6 mioredwy Sinaiodra proclaim a doctrine 
which is considerably different from the doctrine of St. Paul, but 
still only one which might very well be attributed to a disciple of 
that apostle. 

2 But had St. Paul himself quite thoroughly thought it out ? 
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Keim and Pfleiderer have acknowledged, after the 
exaggerations of the Tiibingen school, that more 
agreement than contradiction prevails between this 
account and the impassioned description in Gal. ii. 
The mistakes which occur, above all the wrong date of 
the so-called Apostolic decree, can easily be attributed 
to an early writer who was not himself present at the 
council. When in chap. xvi. 4 he relates that St. Paul 
imposed this decree upon the Churches of Lycaonia, 
we notice that here too he was not present ;1 and if in 
chaps. xxi., xxv. he yet again refers to the decree, it is 
possible that in the meantime something of the kind 
had really been issued. The speeches at the council as 
well as the letter (xv. 23-29) are composed by St. Luke ; 
but we should notice in regard to these speeches, and, 
indeed, in regard to the great discourses throughout 
the Acts, that St. Luke was conscious that he must 
make St. Peter speak differently from St. Paul. In 
these speeches we, of course, miss all kinds of things 
that we might justly require; but the fact that the 
author does presuppose this difference, and, indeed, even 
distinguishes the standpoint of St. Peter from that of 
St. James, is of far more importance than these defi- 
ciencies of his, Finally, St. Luke has been blamed with 


_ t This comes out strikingly in the very summary account (or, rather, 

in the silence) concerning St. Paul’s important mission in Phrygia 
and Galatia (xvi. 6). Ramsay’s theory that St. Luke was called in as a 
physician by St. Paul during his severe illness in Galatia is thus 
untenable. The two men first met at Troas. 

2 This passage, however, rouses a suspicion that it isa later inter- 
polation. It pays no regard to chap. xv., and the verse is not in any 
close connection with the preceding one. 

I 
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special severity because in his description of St. Paul’s 
mission he does not enlarge upon his disputes with the 
Jewish Christians, but confines himself entirely to the 
malicious assaults of the Jews,! and because, according 


1 Critics have withdrawn nearly all their earlier objections to the 
accounts given in the Acts (a few blunders excepted) concerning the 
attitude of the Jews towards the apostles and their mission (and 
vice versa). But critics still and all the more positively assert the 
absolute incredibility of St. Paul’s last conference with the Jews (in - 
Rome), and hence conclude with absolute assurance that the authentic 
record breaks off at chap. xxviii. 16, and thus is undoubtedly a source 
but not the work of the author of the complete book. Even here I 
cannot admit their justification (concerning the close agreement in 
language and style between this concluding passage and the “ we” 
section, see above, p. 65,note). In the first place, it is clear that the 
passage xxviii. 17-31 was intended to be the conclusion of the 
complete work ; the whole point of the passage lies in the quotation 
from Isaiah vi. 9f., and in the inference drawn from this quotation : 
yrootoy oby Eorw duiv Ort Tots Cbverw amecTtdAn TovTO Td GwThpioy TOD 
Oeod’ avrol cat dkovcovra. The Jews are hardened in heart and are 
rejected, the Gentiles are accepted—this was just the thema 
probationis of the whole work. As an artist, the author had a right 
to invent a scene which illustrated this thema, but this conference 
with the Roman Jews was certainly not invented by him, for it 
agrees very badly with the inference he draws from Isaiah’s prophecy. 
At this conference St, Paul explains the Gospel to the Roman Jews 
who crowded into his dwelling, and the result is: of uév érei@ovro rots 
Aeyouevors of St Axlorovv. This result is not at all in agreement with 
the terrible curse of the quotation from Isaiah, which comes abruptly 
from St. Paul’s lips like a pistol shot. The preceding account, 
therefore, is not founded on pure invention, but on tradition. So 
much the worse, it may be said, and all the more impossible that 
St. Luke wrote this passage. But what is really contained in the 
account? It relates that St. Paul invited the Jewish elders in Rome 
to his house and brought forward in his apology all those points 
which he had made against the Jews both in Jerusalem and 
Cesarea, If we reject this passage, then we must also reject the 
previous passages ; but it is quite credible that St. Paul, wherever it 
appeared to him useful and called for, professed himself to be simply 
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to his representation, all discords within the Christian 
communities are brought to an end with the holding 


a Jew believing in a Resurrection—with the addition only that he 
waited for the appearance of the Messiah Jesus ; and there is also no 
reason to doubt that his protestations (that he had committed no 
offence against his people, that he did not come to accuse them, and 
that he wore his chain because of the Hope of Israel) are historical. 
There is therefore nothing here to which any one could take exception. 
But what is most perplexing is the reply of the elders, that they had 
neither received any (official) written communication concerning 
St. Paul, nor had they even been informed or prejudiced by the 
report of some brother travelling to Rome; for up to that time all 
they knew of this sect was that it was everywhere spoken against. 
The absence of official news is, of course, just possible, but that no 
report had been brought by some travelling brother is quite im- 
probable, while the indirect assertion that there were no Christians 
in Rome or that the Jews on the spot knew nothing about them— 
for this is the inference we seem compelled to make—is an impossi- 
bility. Weiss seeks to escape this difficulty by pointing out that the 
dispute concerning the Messiahship of Jesus in the Jewish community 
at Rome lay far behind the time of the present elders, and that the 
_- Christian Church then in Rome, as an essentially Gentile Christian 
community, kept themselves quite apart from the synagogue. But 
this expedient is obviously quite unsatisfactory. The dispute 
concerning the Messiahship of Jesus having once begun among the 
Roman Jews, could never have ceased ; and even if it had ceased, it 
is incredible that the elders should not have remained well informed 
about it, and yet in the following narrative it almost seems as if 
St. Paul now preached to them the Gospel message as something 
quite unknown to them. There is therefore a serious blunder in the 
text, But is it made better by shifting the responsibility for it on 
to the shoulders of a third and later writer, at a time when the 
_ Epistle to the Romans had long been widely known? How, then, is 
the difficulty to be explained? Asiwe saw above, the accounts cannot 
have been invented by St. Luke. What, then, had been reported to 
him, and what did he know about it? Naturally not the speeches 
made at the conference by St. Paul and the elders—for he was not 
then present, nor does he even pretend that he was an eye-witness— 
but the fact that St. Paul had a conference with the elders, whom he 
had invited to his hired dwelling, and, further, a second scene, 
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of the apostolic council of Jerusalem. In reply to 
this grave objection, we have no right to appeal to 
the fact that, with the exception of the first short meet- 
ing in Troas and Philippi (during the second missionary 
journey), St. Luke first joined St. Paul at the com- 
mencement of the apostle’s last journey to Jerusalem, 
and that then the time of fierce internal discord was 
past. St. Paul, of course, must often have told St._ 
Luke about his relations with the Jewish Christians. 
_ Three points, however, must be taken into considera- 
tion: (1) St. Luke has not kept silence concerning the 
attitude of the Church at Jerusalem and of St. James 
towards the Law even as late as the time of Nero, as we 


likewise in St. Paul’s house, on which occasion he had an opportunity 
of expounding the Gospel to a considerable number of Jews (we do 
not know whether the elders were present) and of winning a portion 
of them for Christ. Nothing can be alleged against the authenticity 
of either of these scenes. It is quite credible that the Apostle had 
invited the elders — whose attitude towards his trial before the 
emperor was of the highest importance—to his house (not, of course, 
for the purpose of at once converting them, but in order to dispose 
them favourably towards himself at his trial—so much, indeed, is said 
in plain words)—and that these had accepted the invitation of a 
Roman citizen. Absolutely no objection can be raised against the 
authenticity of the next scene. We may also well believe that the 
elders hesitated to mix themselves up in the matter, and took up a 
diplomatic attitude. The idea of being mixed up in an accusation 
against a Roman citizen, with the prospect of being prosecuted as a 
calumniator, was not an alluring one, especially as St. Paul could 
also turn the tables against them, as he himself hinted. St. Luke 
wished to reproduce in a written record this diplomatic attitude, with 
which he was acquainted. But he has come to sad grief in his 
attempt, because—writing carelessly and thoughtlessly as he often 
does, except when he had been an eye-witness—he so exaggerates the 
cautious attitude of the elders, expressed in the words “ we knew 
nothing of thee until now,” until it almost seems as if all the infor- 
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have seen, but he was no more scandalised by it than St. 
Paul himself, for the members of this Church were also 
Jews by birth. (2) The plan which guided him in the 
Acts did not oblige him to enter at all closely into the 
discussion of internal discords among Christians—indeed, 
must rather have prevented him from doing so. He 
wished to show how the Gospel had spread from Jeru- 
salem to Rome through the power of the Holy Ghost, 
working in the apostles and in chosen men, and how in 
its triumphant progress it had won over the Gentiles, 
while the Jewish people became more and more hostile, 
until at last their heart was definitely hardened against 
it. What place had the internal disputes of Christians 
in such a plan, especially when these affairs after 
70 a.p. had so changed in aspect from what they were 
before? That grand optimism which inspires St. Luke 


mation they had received concerning Christianity up to this time 
had come from abroad. Still, it is important that this is not stated 
in the text in so many words, even if it almost sounds like it. 
Putting the matter shortly, we may say that the bare facts of xaviti, 
17 f. are proved to be quite credible both in themselves and because they 
do not fit in at all well with the quotation from Isaiah which is applied 
to them; indeed a writer who has here divided his account into two 
scenes (one with the elders, the other with ordinary Jewish visitors) 
is worthy of all trust, and does not lose his right to pass as a contem- 
porary who was himself on the spot, though not present at the 
conference. We may also believe that both scenes ended with a 
definite result ; that the elders treated the case diplomatically and 
that some of the Jews were won over to the Gospel. One unfortunate 
sentence alone that is attributed to the elders is quite incredible, Now, 
according to all the rules of criticism, no conclusion at all can be 
drawn from one such sentence, especially if it becomes neither more 
intelligible nor more reasonable, when it is ascribed to that familiar 
scapegoat who has to bear the responsibility of all the errors of 
homines noti, 
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as he writes, and which already proclaims him to be a 
forerunner of the apologists and of Eusebius, did not 
allow him to dwell upon disturbing trifles. Moreover, (3) 
even in his gospel he has done a good deal in the way 
of omission ; this is apparent at once as soon as he is 
compared with his authority, St. Mark. But why 
might not a disciple of the apostles purposely suppress 
things, and why, because he has acted thus, must he be 
divested of this his qualification? Had not history 
itself in its inexorable yet providential progress made 


1 See the notes on this point in Wellhausen’s “ Commentar” (e.g., 
ss, 42, 45,134), Just as he has suppressed in the gospel things con- 
cerning our Lord which might give offence (e.g., the cry, “ Eli, Eli”) 
or that showed St. Peter and the disciples in an unfavourable light, 
or inconvenient details, such as the command that the disciples 
should set out for Galilee, so also in the Acts of the apostles we may 
be sure that he has purposely omitted much which was not to 
St. Peter’s or St. Paul’s credit. Thus he can scarcely have been 
ignorant of the scene in Antioch between the two apostles (Gal. ii.). 
It is therefore all the more surprising that he should relate the 
quarrel between St. Paul and St. Barnabas concerning St. Mark, and 
should apparently take a side against the two last named. This is 
most remarkable, considering the limits he observes elsewhere in his 
narrative, and can only be explained by supporting a certain animosity 
against St, Mark on the part of the author ; for he certainly revered 
St. Barnabas. Vide infra for further details on this question. The 
prophecy in St. Mark x. 39, together with the whole section in which 
it occurs, is also one of the passages suppressed by St. Luke, He 
suppressed it because it had not been fulfilled in the case of St. John. 
I cannot convince myself that the passage is a vaticiniwm post 
eventum, and that St. John really suffered a martyr’s death, The 
negative evidence of Irenzus and Eusebius is, it seems to me, much 
stronger than that which, according to others, is alleged to have 
stood in Papias. St. Mark x. 35 ff. is a prophecy of our Lord which 
was only partly fulfilled. Accordingly, in order to correct it and to 
take its place, the other prophecy was invented (St. John xxi. 23) that 
St. John would not die at all. 
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evident what a writer about the year 80 a.p. must 
relate and what he had to pass over? However, in 
regard to the author’s representation of the attitude of 
the Roman magistrates, all objections of this kind that 
critics have felt obliged to urge against St. Luke have 
been proved to be worthless, He is certainly biased in 
this part of his narrative. He wished to show that the 
Roman authorities were much more friendly to the 
youthful Church than the Jewish authorities and the 
Jews, who unceasingly strove to stir them up against 
the Christians, But this bias is in accordance with 
actual fact, And even if St. Luke has gone too far 
with it in some places,’ as, for instance, in the gospel, 
where he exonerates Pilate beyond all bounds, yet this 
is far from being a proof that he cannot have been 
a companion of St. Paul.? 

In the section chaps, xvii.—xix. all kinds of in- 
equalities and small deviations from the facts related 


1 I have not, however, been able to find instances of such exaggera- 
tion in the Acts, unless it be the case that the account of the progress 
of the trial in Cesarea (see also xxviii, 17-19) is somewhat too 
favourable to the Romans—which is at all events probable. 

2 And, besides, he has also recounted some things which tell 
against the authorities (as at Philippi), and, on the other hand, he has 
not suppressed the counsel of Gamaliel and its good effect on the 
Sanhedrin. I do not know how to solve the great problem which is 
presented in the two concluding verses in the Acts (could the author 
have intended to write a third book ?—laying stress upon the rp@toy 
[instead of xpérepov] in Acts i. 1), But to imagine that he did not 
relate the martyrdom of the apostle lest he should efface the impres- 
sion of the friendliness of the Roman authorities is indeed a poor 
solution of the difficulty. How can we imagine an early Christian 
suppressing the account of an apostle’s martyrdom for a political 
reason ! 
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in St. Paul’s epistles have been pointed out—some with 
reason, others are only alleged. On the whole, it may 
be said that these three chapters form a brilliant pas- 
sage in the Acts of the Apostles, although the author 
was not here an eye-witness.1 The historical data in 
St. Paul’s epistles confirm St. Luke’s narrative in a 
really remarkable way, and show quite clearly that he 
had here one or more reliable sources of information. 
One or two of these have been with good reason found 
in chap. xix. 29—namely, Aristarchus and Gaius (see 
p. 10, note’); it is difficult to understand why they should 
be mentioned here if they were not St. Luke’s autho- 
rities; we remember, also, that on a later occasion 
St. Luke took the long journey to Caesarea and from 
thence to Rome in company with Aristarchus. If we 
are astonished to find that we learn more concerning 
St. Paul from those passages of the Acts where the 
author does not write as an eye-witness than from the 
rest of the book, we forget that in the opinion of 
St. Luke and of his contemporaries nothing greater or 
more wonderful could be related of the apostle than 
what is recorded in the “ we” sections, The incidents in 
question have been summarised above on page 33 (the 
exorcism of the girl “possessed with the spirit of 
divination,” an instance of raising from the dead, the 
healing of a gastric fever, but above all St. Paul’s con- 
duct during the storm, together with the apparition of 
the angel and his prophecy); these at least are in- 
ferior to nothing that St. Luke has imparted to us 


1 Therefore mistakes made here must not be pressed without 
qualification against St. Luke as an author. 
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from reports he received. But if the “ we” account offers 
a problem both in regard to what it contains and what 
it omits, yet this problem is surely not rendered less 
difficult by regarding it as a separate document. No 
one has as yet been able to fix with any probability the 
boundaries of such an hypothetical document. Some 
critics go back as far as chap. xi., and even include 
chaps. xxi.-xxvi., while others diminish the number of 
the existing ninety-seven verses by a theory of inter- 
polation, Perplexity also reigns in regard to the pur- 
pose of the supposed author of such a document— 
whether he wished to write a diary for himself or a 
biography of St. Paul. But this perplexity disappears— 
even if everything does not become clear—when we once 
realise that St. Luke, who accompanied the apostle as 
a physician and a fellow-worker, and wrote his history 
at a much later date, first joined the apostle as his 
companion and helper during his last two great mis- 
sionary journeys (from Troas to Jerusalem and from 
Czxsarea to Rome), while before this he had only once 
been with hin—from Troas to Philippi—and then only 
for a short time. If we keep the fact well in view that, 
according to the “ we” sections, St. Luke was not in 
St. Paul’s company at the climax of his ministry—that 
is, during the years between his sojourn in Philippi and 
his last journey to Jerusalem—then most of these small 
difficulties find their explanation. Moreover, the pic- 
ture which he has given of St. Paul is not, according to 
the ideas of ancient days, such as an eulogist would 
draw, but is an historical portrait. All eulogistic 
touches are here wanting, while the picture of the 
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Church of Jerusalem, and of the activity of the 
apostles in its midst, abounds with them.’ Of course, 
the Acts of the Apostles is not a mirror which allows 
us to gaze into the very soul of St. Paul; but are we 
obliged to assume that a disciple of an apostle? must 
have been capable of seeing into the heart of the author 
of the Epistle to the Galatians and the two epistles to 
the Corinthians, and of portraying what he saw there ?” 
Yet, on the other hand, all that St. Luke has performed 
in portraying St. Paul by means of the three great 
discourses (in Antioch, Athens, and Ephesus) deserves 
high praise. Judging simply from the epistles, we 
may well believe that the apostle would have spoken to 
receptive Jews, in substance at least, just as he speaks 
in the Acts at Antioch, and to Gentiles as he speaks 
at Athens, and that he would have exhorted his own 
converts just as he does at Miletus; but this last dis- 
course also contains—apart from the sentimental 
touches ® peculiar to St. Luke—several distinct utter- 
ances whose authenticity (as regards their content) is 
confirmed by the epistles. Think only of his boast- 

1 Dark shadows are, however, not wanting even here (the story of 
Ananias, the quarrel of the Hellenists and Hebrews, the division 
between those Christians who were Pharisees and the rest of the 
Church). 

2 Moreover, we do not know whether St. Luke was a disciple of 
St. Paul in the exact sense of the word. The way in which he, in 
chap. xvi. 18, places himself side by side with St. Paul is not in 
keeping with this view, although he gives him all due honour in 
xvi. 14, 

3 St. Paul could also yield to the same feelings at times, but the 
emotional always speedily gave place to the heroic. 


4 It is well to notice that St, Luke was present at Miletus, but not 
at Antioch and Athens, 
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ing, his passionate assertion of his own personal dis- 
interestedness and the remarkable expression (xx. 28), 
Thy éxkdnoiav Tod Oeod, tv TEpitroujoato Sia ToD aiwatos 
tov idiov.. If the words of xiii. 38, 39 remind us of 
the epistles to the Galatians and Romans, so this ex- 
pression reminds us of Ephesians and Colossians ; 
indeed, this whole discourse to the Ephesians calls to 
mind the epistles to the Thessalonians. The author of 
the Acts of the Apostles not a disciple of the apostle? 
Who, I ask, except one who knew St. Paul personally 
could portray him as he appears in this book? Was 
it possible for an admirer of the apostle at the begin- 
ning of the second century to give so concrete a narrative 
and toavoid eulogy tosuch a degree ? Even if no “we” 
appeared in the whole book, it would scarcely admit 
of doubt that the author—so far as concerns the history 
of St. Paul’s missionary work from chap. xiii. to the 
conclusion—wrote on the authority of an eye-witness 
with whom he was a contemporary. In truth no one 
has yet been able to draw a convincing portrait of 
St. Paul from his epistles alone. All attempts in this 
direction have led to productions which true historians 
have ignored. For these the portrait given in the Acts 
of the Apostles has always remained a concurring 
factor, because the abundance of actual fact which is 
therein afforded still makes it possible to pass behind 
the external action to the inward motive. 

But the Paulinism of St. Luke—this has been just 
as often asserted as disputed. Here one point has been 


1 The phrase is all the more remarkable in that this valuation of 
the Church is found in St. Luke alone. 
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already noticed—namely, that in vocabulary (not only 
in words, but also in expressions) he resembles St. Paul 
much more closely than does St. Mark or even St. Mat- 
thew (vide supra, pp. 19 ff., note). But Acts xxvii. 35 and 
St. Luke xxii. 19 are already sufficient in themselves to 
prove St. Luke’s Paulinism in the superficial sense. 
St. Luke is even more of a universalist than St. Paul, 
because with the Greeks universalism was never a matter” 
of question ; what insight, therefore, he shows in his story 
of the conversion of the centurion of Cesarea, in that he 
here, though theoretically, yet so thoroughly appreciates 
the difficulty felt by the Jew !? Towards the unbelieving 
Jews St. Luke’s attitude is almost more Pauline than that 
of St. Paul-himself. He holds different views from St. 
Paul concerning the law and Old Testament ordinances,” 
and St. Paul’s doctrine of sin and grace lies far outside 
his sphere of thought. He has a boundless—indeed, 
a paradoxical—love for sinners, together with the 
most confident hope of their forgiveness and amend- 
ment *—an attitude of mind which is only tolerable 
when taken in connection with his universal love for 
mankind.* This is quite un-Pauline. Nor is it here 
simply a question of difference in temperament only ; 
in this point St. Luke is in no sense a disciple of 
St. Paul ;° and just because he does not pierce into the 


1 Of course his respect for the religio antigua helped him here. 

2 Wellhausen (“ Luk,”’s, 134) very rightly points out that, according 
to St. Luke, blasphemy against the Temple was not the alleged reason 
for our Lord’s condemnation. 

3 See Wellhausen, “ Hinleitung,” s. 69, 

4 Herder has rightly named him the evangelist of philanthropy. 

5 How St. Paul regarded sin and sinners is well known. We may 
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depths of the problem of sin, he has no deep insight 
into the doctrine of Redemption. His “soteriology,” 
in spite of all the deep and precious things he tells us of 
Christ, is his weakest point. In some passages we cannot 
repress the suspicion that with him everything is con- 
centrated in the magical efficacy of the Name of Christ. 
Christ is for him the superhuman Physician and Exorcist; 
therefore miraculous healing is the essential function and 
forms the test of the new religion. Faith is not in the 
least a necessary condition. First the miracle and its 
effect, then faith; this is St. Luke’s order. How deep 
and precious appears that cumbrous gnosis of the Cross 
of Christ which occupied the mental energies of St. 
Paul, how profound and worthy his difficult doctrine of 
Justitication by Faith, of Spirit and New Life, when 
compared with these Greek superficialities! It is true 
that St. Paul also believes in the magical sacrament, 
that he also recognises the Spirit of Christ operating as 
a power of nature; but he is not contented with these 
things. Because his faith masters his inmost soul, 
because it pierces to the very depths of his moral con- 
sciousness, he ever struggles upwards out of the realm 
of magical rite. St. Luke, however, seems to rest con- 
tented in this lower sphere, and yet, at the same time, 
he can reproduce the deeper things which he had learnt 


judge of St. Luke’s standpoint, on the one hand, from his choice of 
parables concerning sinners, on the other hand from Acts x, 35: 
ob« tor rpocwrodtuntns 5 Oeds, GAA’ ev wavt) €Over 6 poBotpevos abtoy 
kal epya(duevos Sixasootvnv [cf. Rom, ii. 10, iv. 4f.; Gal. vi. 10; 
Eph. iv. 28] 5exrds abr@ éorly, and Acts xvii. 29 ff. (the Gentiles are 
now delivered from their state of ignorance—that is, from idolatry). 
Compare this with Rom. i. and ii. 
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from others, from our Lord and St. Paul. He is no 
Paulinist,t but he shows quite clearly that he is 
acquainted with Paulinism and draws from its resources. 
Could, then, one so mentally constituted have been and 
have remained a companion of St. Paul? We may 
answer with the counter question: What idea have we 
formed of those Greeks who were St. Paul’s companions 
and friends? If all of them, or even only the majority 
of them, were Paulinists in the strict sense of the word, 
how was it that the Gentile Church in Asia, in Greece 
and in Rome, became so entirely un-Pauline? Where, 
indeed, did Paulinism remain, except with Marcion, and 
what did Marcion make of it? We must determine 
not only to accept a more elastic definition of Paul- 
inism, but above all to form a different conception 
of what St. Paul tolerated in his nearest disciples. He 
who confessed Christ as the Lord, who shunned the 
riches and the wickedness of the world, who saw God 
revealed in the Old Testament, who waited for the 
Resurrection and proclaimed this faith to the Greeks, 
without imposing upon them the rite of circumcision 
and the ceremonial law—this man was a disciple of St. 
Paul. In this sense St. Luke also was a Paulinist.2, He 


1 Neither are his ethics Pauline. His “ Ebionitism” is Hellenistic 
in character ; it implies simply abnegation of the world and love for 
sinners. And yet the word dydrn never occurs in the Acts and only 
once in the gospel (xi. 42, “love of God”); ayaméyv also is wanting in 
the Acts. His attitude of aversion from the rich coincides with the 
attitude of the poor in Palestine, but its motive is different. 

2 The problem which exists in regard to St. Luke’s relation to the 
epistles of St. Paul (vide supra) is without significance for the 
question whether he was the author of the complete history. If, as 
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was a Paulinist too because of his respect and reverence 
for the Apostle, which taught him to recognise in St. 
Paul an authority almost as great as St. Peter,’ and 
led him to mould himself on St. Paul’s preaching, as far 
as was possible for a man of his nationality and per- 
sonality. This personality, with all its large-hearted- 
ness, has its own distinct and unique traits. If weread 
the Acts of the Apostles guided by the ruling fashion 
of literary criticism, we may analyse it into some half- 
dozen separate strata of documents; but if we read with 
discernment we discover one mind and one hand even in 
that which has been appropriated by the author.” 

The gulf which divides St. Luke as a Christian from 
St. Paul shows him at a disadvantage, but there is yet 
another and more favourable side presented in his 
works. Side by side with his predilection for the 
religious magic and exorcistic superstitions of Hellenism 
he possesses the _mind_and_sense-of form of a—Greek ; 
through both these qualities he has become in his 


is believed, signs can be found of his having read these epistles, it 
would not be surprising ; if these signs are considered fallacious, it is 
not of much importance. Yet the hypothesis that these epistles 
were not used by our author becomes the more unintelligible the 
later the date which it is thought necessary to assign to the book. 
In my opinion, it cannot be claimed in the case of any one of 
St. Paul’s epistles that the author of the Acts must have read it (see, 
on the contrary, Weizsiicker and Jacobsen)—1 Thess., Coloss., and 
Ephes. are the first to suggest themselves. But, on the other hand, 
there is enough found in the Acts to show that the author had 
knowledge both of the system of thought and of the language of the 
author of those epistles. 

1 Concerning St. Luke and St. Peter, see Wellhausen, ‘ Luk,” s, 124. 

2 Apart, of course, from arbitrary changes and interpolations of 
later date. 
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writings an architect of that Gentile Church which has 
conquered the world and has spiritualised and indi- 
vidualised religion. ‘This same man, like Philip a seer 
of spirits and an exorcist, was the first to cast the Gos- 
pel into Hellenistic form and to bring the clarifying 
influence of the spirit of Hellenism to bear upon the 
evangelic message. ‘This would be evident even if he 
had written nothing else than St. Paul’s discourse at 
Athens ; but in his gospel he has Hellenised the message 
of Christ, both in substance and form, by simple and 
yet effective means, and in the Acts he has become the 
first historian of the Church. In this work of art—for 
the Acts of the Apostles is nothing less ; it is, indeed, a 
literary performance of the first rank, in construction? no 
less than instyle—hehas produced something quite unique 
and lasting. We donot know the effect which the book 
produced, but we know that it was canonised, and that 
means a great deal. St. Luke is the first member and 
the archetype of a series of writers which is distinguished 
by the names of St. Clement of Rome (representing the 
Roman Church?), the Apologists, St. Clement of 

1 Much might be urged against the construction technically, be- 
cause of the way in which it narrows down, first to the history of 
St. Paul and at last to the account of the shipwreck; but from a 
psychological point of view it is unsurpassable. The book begins 
with the solemn tones of the organ and the peal of the bells and with 
the vision of a new and heavenly world ; we are led gradually into 
the world of real things, and at last, in the company of the great 
apostle, we are caught in the storm, we look in his face and hear his 
words. 

2 The significance of the Roman Church in this respect has no 
been sufficiently noticed. It may be gathered from the first epistle 


of St. Clement, which cannot be rated at its right value so long 
this elementin it is not appreciated. 
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Alexandria, Origen, and Eusebius. The great process 
of transformation under the influence of the sober 
Hellenic spirit was begun by the very man who at the 
same time remained rooted in the twofold miracle- 
world of Palestine and Greece, and who yielded to 
no Jewish Christian in his ardent and passionate 
longing for the last great day of wrath.! This in 
itself is another proof that we really have here a 
man of the first Greek generation in the history of 
Christianity.2 He stood in personal intercourse with 
Christians of the first generation and with St. Paul. 
In order to realise how absolutely differently those felt 
who were Hellenists and nothing else, and who had not 
breathed the air of the first ages, we need only study 
the works of St. Clement of Rome, whose date is so 
little later, and of St. Ignatius. St. Paul and St. Luke 
stand as contrasting figures. Just as the one is only 
comprehensible as_a Jew who yet. personally.cameinto 
the closest contact. with Hellenism, so the other is only 
comprehensible as a Greek who had nevertheless personal 
sympathy with primitive Jewish Christendom, Such a 
gift of sympathy could alone inspire a Greek with the 
tremendous courage that enabled him to write a gospel 
and to become the first historian of primitive Christen- 
dom. The other evangelists are all Jews by birth, the 
author of the gospel of the Hebrews included. 


1 The fact that the Parousia was delayed can no longer be dis- 
guised, but as yet no doubts have arisen that it would still come. 

2 Wellhausen lays great stress on this, and rightly so (‘“Luk,” s. 97 
and elsewhere). 
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CHAPTER IV 
RESULTS 


A name counts for nothing—in the case of history this 
aphorism is only partly true. No names, of course, can 
make an incredible story authentic or probable, but the 
name of a contemporary and eye-witness guarantees the 
truth of a probable story, provided that there is no 
other reason for raising objections. And, further, the 
name tells us, as a rule, where, under what circumstances, 
and with what motives a tradition took its final and 
definite form. But we must first of all picture to our- 
selves the personality which stands behind the name 
“ Luke.” 

If the Luke whom St. Paul has mentioned three 
times in his letters is identical with the author of 
the great historical work, then for us he remains no 
longer in obscurity, and the criticism of his narratives 
is confined within definite bounds. During the so-called 


second missionary journey, at Troas (or shortly before) 
Puke the Grek yada Ae ae 
St. Paul. e have no knowledge when and by whose 
influence he became a Christian, nor whether he had 
previously come into sympathetic touch with the 
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Judaism of the Dispersion ;. only one thing is certain— 
hat he had never been in Jerusalem or Palestine. He 
1ad at his command an average education, and possessed 
1 more than ordinary literary talent. His medical pro- 
ession seems to have led him to Christianity, for he 
embraced that religion in the conviction that by its 
means and by quite new methods he would be enabled 
to heal diseases and to drive out evil spirits, and abov 

ull to become an effectual physician of the soul. 
Directed by his very calling to the weak and wretched 
uis philanthropic sympathy with the miserable wa 

Jeepened in that he accepted the religion of Christ, an 

us a physician and evangelist proved and proclaimed th 

power and efficacy of the Name of Jesus and of th 

Gospel.) He joined St. Paul at once in the capacity o 

1 fellow-worker, crossing over with him and with Sila 

(0 Philippi and preaching the Gospel there (xvi. 13). 
But the companionship was only of short duration. He 
parted from the Apostle—the reason is unknown— 
while yet at Philippi,’ to join him again after some 
years had passed—this time also at Troas. Then he 
accompanied St. Paul from Troas by Miletus and 
Ueesarea to Jerusalem, together with a number of com- 
panions, including the Jewish Christian Aristarchus of 
Thessalonica. In Jerusalem, where he saw James and 
the presbyters, but none of the apostles (not even St. 
Peter), he seems to have stayed only a short time, for 


1 It is therefore not probable that Origen and Pseudo-Ignatius are 
ight in their assertion that he is the unnamed brother (2 Cor. viii. 18), 
jo Exawos ev TE edaryyeAlp dia racav Tov exxAnowy, or the other who 
2 Cor. viii. 22) is also introduced without a name, 
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he does not represent himself as having been an eye- 
witness of what befel the Apostle here and in Ceesarea.* 
But when St. Paul set out as a prisoner on the long 
voyage to Rome, we find St. Luke again in his com- 
pany. With this exception, Aristarchus alone of the 
Apostle’s friends voyaged with him. St. Paul was an 
invalid when he began the voyage (this was probably 
the reason why a physician went with him). Only one 
day after the Apostle had begun his voyage he was 
obliged to land at Sidon to take advantage of the 
special care of his friends, having obtained the per- 
mission of his humane commanding officer. In Malta, 
where they were compelled to make a considerable stay, 
St. Luke (together with the Apostle) had the oppor- 
tunity of practising his medical art (Acts xxviii. 2 f.), 
with the aid of Christian science. In Rome he tarried 
a considerable time with St. Paul as his physician (see 
Coloss. and Philipp.), and took part in the work of 
evangelisation (Philemon 24). Yet he did not, like 
Aristarchus, share the Apostle’s imprisonment (Coloss. 
iv. 10). Besides Jesus Justus, Epaphras, Demas, and 
others, he there made the acquaintance of St. Mark, 
the nephew of Barnabas (Coloss. iv. 10).2 ‘‘ Only Luke 
is with me” (2 Tim. iv. 11)—that is the last we hear 
of him. But we know from his works that he survived 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and was still at work a 


1 At least the fact of his being an eye-witness is uncertain. 

2 St. Luke also came into personal acquaintance with four among 
the number of prominent men in the primitive community at 
Jerusalem—Silas, Mark, Philip, and James. He was, however, more 
with the two former than the others. 
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yood time afterwards. We cannot discover with cer- 
tainty where he went after leaving Rome—not, at all 
events, to Jerusalem and Palestine, nor even to Antioch 
or Macedonia (both these provinces are excluded because 
of the way in which he writes of them in the Acts). 
He could hardly have remained in Rome (though 
indeed this is not excluded by the Acts, it is neverthe- 
less not probable). We are therefore left to seek him 
either in Achaia (according to the earliest tradition) 
or in Asia. Asia, and more especially Ephesus, are 
suggested by the way in which he has distinguished 
this city and has made of St. Paul’s parting discourse 
to the Church of Ephesus a farewell of the Apostle 
to his converts in general (see especially xx. 25: 
pets travtes év ols SinAOov Knpvoowy tiv Bacir<«lav). 
That he has special interest in this city appears 
still more clearly to me from the heartfelt tones 
in which he speaks and the great anxiety which 
he expresses, but above all because he knows and 
refers to the later history of the Church in that 
sity... Similar traits are not found in the author’s 
‘eference to any other Church.? From the prominence 
ziven to Ephesus it does not necessarily follow that 


1 See the detailed warning, xx. 29f.: Ey® olda dr: eiceActoovrat 
Levd Thy &pitly [does this mean death or departure ?] pou AvKor Bapeis 
is Suas ph Perdduevot Tod womviov, nal e& buav adbtav avarrhoovTa 
ivdpes AaAodrTes Sieotpaymeva Tod dwoomay Tods uadnTas dmiaw éavTar, 
Of. Rev. ii. 2. 

2 St. Luke leaves his reader in no doubt that the foundation of the 
Yhurch in Corinth was the grandest achievement of St. Paul’s so- 
alled second missionary journey; but the author himself has no 
elations with that Church. 
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the author wrote his book in that city itself, but it 
surely follows that it was written in some region for 
which Ephesus was an important centre (Achaia 
therefore remains open). It appears from the gospel, 
and also from the Acts, that the community of the 
disciples of St. John the Baptist was for ever irritating 
the Christian community, and the author's interest in 
this controversy is shown in close connection with 
Ephesus (xix. 1 ff.).1 Here we have the first and very 
clear instance of relationship between St. Luke and the 
gospel of St. John. But St. Luke also shows that he 
is interested in St. Philip and his prophesying daughters 
(xxi. 9); these people we know lived at a later time in 
Hierapolis, in Phrygia *—another point in favour of the 
theory that St. Luke himself took up his abode at a 
later time in Asia. In this connection it must be 
further noticed that he has seven times smuggled St. 


1 According to Weiss and others, the men spoken of in this passage 
were not disciples of St. John, and even Apollos could not have been 
one (xviii. 25). I cannot go into thisintricate question here. In my 
opinion, we must regard them as disciples of St. John, because they 
had received their sacrament of baptism from him ; but, on the other 
hand, they believed in Jesus. We can reconcile these two articles of 
their faith by supposing that they believed in Jesus as the future 
Messiah—i.e., that they looked upon His first appearance as in every 
sense only preparatory. It is a most astonishing fact—but unfortu- 
nately this is not the only instance of the kind—that the critics 
actually presume to correct the essential characteristics of the infor- 
mation which St. Luke has given concerning the standpoint of 
Apollos and of the other disciples, advancing hypotheses of two 
sources and the like, as if they had complete information concerning 
these disciples. They thus destroy for us one of the most precious 
relics of early Christendom, which, short as it is, represents a com- 
plete department in the primitive Christian movement, 

2 Papias, in Eusebius, “HH. E,,” iii, 39, 
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John into the source which contains the Petrine stories, 
and this without any apparent reason (vide supra, 
p- 117). This circumstance, of course, need not neces- 
sarily be connected with the author’s interest in Ephesus; 
indeed, it is not at all likely that it is so, since when 
speaking of Ephesus he is never reminded of St. John. 
Therefore his interest in Sts John may very well have 
had another incentive. Yet im relation to the problem 
concerning the later history of St. John the son of Zebedee 
itis of high significance that he alone among the apostles, 
with the exception of St. Peter, is the one in whom St. 
Luke shows interest.1 This interest is not easily accounted 
for otherwise than by assuming that the author had 
knowledge of some mission undertaken by St. John at 
a later time. Here let us remember that this apostle 
is introduced in a very artificial way into the account 
of the mission in Samaria. According to our author, 
St. John comes next in honour to St. Peter, and in the 
primitive community he is represented as inseparable 
from the chief apostle. As this idea concerning 
St. John can scarcely have arisen from the fact 
that he was one of our Lord’s nearest disciples—for in 
that case our author must have placed St. James the 
son of Zebedee (whose martyrdom only is mentioned 
quite cursorily) as near to St. Peter as he does St. John 
—and as our author possessed absolutely no source 
of information concerning any specially prominent 
achievement of St. John in the early community at 
Jerusalem, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that 


1 Strange that he has passed him over in Acts xv. ! This fact alone 
shows that he had not read the Epistle to the Galatians, 
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he has thus smuggled him as an important person into 
the history of the early Church because of some later 
achievements of that apostle which were known to 
him. 

Let us now return to St. Luke. At Ephesus, or some 
place in Asia or Achaia, and about the year 80 a.p., he 
wrote his history for the “excellent” Theophilus. His 
chief authority for the gospel was the work of St. 
Mark, his late companion in Rome; besides this, he 
employed for the Lord’s life a second source, which he 
shared with St. Matthew ;? and, thirdly, he is dependent 
upon special traditions which had their origin in Jeru- 
salem or Judea, whose authenticity is almost entirely 
dubious, and which must, indeed, be described as for 
the most part legendary. It is most unlikely that he 
collected these during his probably only very short stay 
in Jerusalem during the first years of Nero’s reign, for 
then they must also have been incorporated in St. Mark ; 
but, so far from this being the case, they go beyond 
and even correct the conceptions and accounts of the 
latter gospel. This material, therefore, must have 
reached St. Luke at a later period. That it is con- 
nected with, or, rather, leads up to, what underlies the 
fourth gospel* has been emphasised by many writers, 
and lately by Wellhausen.? In all probability it did 
not reach either St. Luke or St. John in written form,* 

1 Concerning this source, see my book ‘Die Spriiche und Reden 
Jesu,” 1907, an English translation of which will appear shortly. 

2 Concerning the relation between St, Luke and St. John, see 
Appendix IV. 


3 Wellhausen, “ Luk,’ ss, 8, 11, 20, 45, 58, 123; “ Hinleit.,’’ s. 65, 
4 If in writing, then in Aramaic, 
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but depended upon the oral tradition of Christians of 
Jerusalem or Judzxa who had wandered from Palestine 
or Jerusalem at or after the time of the Great War. 
These we must think of as “ecstatics” altogether 
wanting in sober-mindedness and credibility, like Philip 
and his four prophesying daughters who came to Asia. 
Were not the latter, indeed, of just such a character ? 
It is known that St. Luke made their acquaintance in 
Czsarea, and it is very probable that on a later occasion 
he encountered them yet again in Asia. Papias, who 
himself saw the daughters, expressly states that they 
transmitted stories of the old days. Doubtless we must 
picture to ourselves the people who were the authorities 
for the separate source allied to the fourth gospel, which 
St. Luke has so wonderfully and beautifully edited, as 
being something like the Philip of Acts viii., and like 
what we may imagine his daughters to have been, both 
from the fact that they were prophetesses and from 
Papias’ notice concerning them. It is now most re- 
markable that very distinct prominence is given in this 
special source of St. Luke not only to prophecy 
(inspired by the Holy Ghost), but stil more to the 
feminine element, as Plummer (“ Comm. on St. Luke,” 

1 Papias, in Eusebius, “H.E.,” iii. 39,9: 7d wey obv Kara Thy ‘lepdwoAty 
bi\imnov tov amdatorov dua tats Ovyarpdow diarpiar dia Ta mpdobev 
deShawrat. ws 5 xara Tos adrovs 6 Namlas yevduevos, Sinynow mape- 
Anbeva Savpactay imd Tov Tov PiAlwmov Ouvyatrépwy pynpmoveder, TA voV 
onueiwréov’ vexpod yap avdoracw Kat’ adrdy yeyovuviay taropel kal ab 
nmdAw €repov mapddotov wep) lovcrov Thy émixAnbévta BapoaBav yeyords, 
hs SnAnrhpiov pdpparov éumidyros kal undev andes did Thy Tod Kuplov xdpw 
bwopuelvavros. . . . Kal HAAa Sed adrds ws tk wapaddcews aypdpov eis 


abtdy fxovra maparéberra: tévas Té Tivas wapaBoAas TOD gwThpos K. di- 
dackaAdlas adrod Kal tia dAAa pyOiKdrepa, 
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p. xlii. s.) and others have already pointed out.’ St. 
Mark, and also St. Matthew, still leave women very 
much in the background in the Gospel story. St. Luke \ 
is the first to give them such a prominent place therein. / 
We find mentioned in his gospel (besides St. Mary, the 
Mother of our Lord): 


1. The prophetess Elizabeth. 

2. The prophetess Hanna. 

3. The widow of Nain. 

4, The woman who was a sinner. 

5. The notice in chap. viii. 1 ff: of dodexa ody aito 
Kal yuvaikés tives al Hoav teOeparrevpévat ato Tvev- 
Batov Tovnpav Kal acbeveav, Mapia ) Kadoupévn May- 
Sarnvyn, ad’ hs Satpmovua eta é&erAndAvGet, kal "Iwavva 
yuvn Xovla émitporov ‘Hpwdov? cai Xovedvva Kai 
érepat toddal, aitives Sinxdvovv avTois éx 
TaV UTapxevTwY avTais. According to St. Luke 
(who knows more about them than he tells us—see 
Wellhausen on this passage), these women ministered to 
the necessity, not only of Jesus, but also of the whole 
inner circle of disciples* (the gist of the passage was, 
moreover, already given in St. Mark xv. 40 f.). 


1 In St. John also the feminine element is more prominent than 
in St. Mark and St. Matthew, but not nearly so much so as in St. Luke 
(vide the Mother in chap. ii., the woman of Samaria, Mary and 
Martha, St. Mary beside the cross, the words to St. Mary from the 
cross, the Magdalene as the first who saw the Risen One). 

2 Compare, moreover, Mavahy ‘“Hp@iov tod tetpdpxouv atytpopos 
(Acts xiii. 1), 

3 ’Adrots is to be read. Wellhausen follows the insufliciently 
attested reading at’r@. 
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6. Mary and Martha. 

7. The woman who called the Mother of our Lord 
blessed (xi. 27). 

8. The woman who had a spirit of infirmity for 
eighteen years (xiii. 10 ff.). 

9. The widow and the unjust judge (xviii. 1 ff.) 

10. The woman and the lost piece of silver (xv. 
8 ff). 

11. The widow’s mite (xxi. 1 f.). 

12. The daughters of Jerusalem weeping over our 
Lord’s sufferings (xxiii. 27 ff.). 

13. The women of Galilee beside the cross (xxiii. 
49). 

14, Women as the first evangelists of our Lord’s 
Resurrection (xxiv. 10)—contrary to St. Mark. 

And we may perhaps add (though on very slender 
grounds), 

15. The story of the woman taken in adultery. 


St. Luke is thus feminine in interest. It is therefore, 
perhaps, not too presumptuous to assign these traditions 
to Philip and his four prophesying daughters.1 We 
may also remember that another collection of stories 
in St. Luke is distinguished by the interest shown for 
the Samaritans—a trait which is wanting in St. Mark 


if A very considerable portion of the matter peculiar to 


1 Also in the Acts St. Luke is greatly interested in converted 
women—a trait which is purposely attenuated in the text of D. See 
my essay on Priscilla and Aquila in the “Sitzungsber. der Preuss. 
Akad.,” 1900, January 11, But this interest is here determined by the 
facts themselves, and does not seem to be anywhere exaggerated, 
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and St. Matthew *—and that, according to the watts St. 

Philip’s own grand achievement was the evangelisation 
of Samaria (viii. 14: axovcavtes of év ‘Iepocodvpors 
andatonos Ste Sédextar  apapia [scil. through the 
preaching of Philip] tov Adyov rod Ocod). Villages of 
Samaria in which the gospel was preached are only 
mentioned in the gospel of St. Luke (ix. 52-56) and in 
the Acts (viii. 25).2. This coincidence of interest in the 
feminine element, in prophecy (the Holy Spirit), and in 
the Samaritans, taken together with the general stand- 
point—that of Jerusalem—of this source peculiar to St. 
Luke, makes it probable that we have here a body of 
tradition which rests upon the authority of St. Philip 
and his daughters.* 

But. this impression is confirmed by the Acts of 
the Apostles. We have already shown that (apart 
from the source common to St. Matthew and St. Luke) 
St. Mark certainly, and tradition originating with St. 
Philip most probably, formed the two chief authorities 
of St. Luke in the gospel; now our confidence in this 
conclusion is strengthened by the fact that it simply 
and easily fits in with the phenomena presented in the 
Acts of the Apostles. It is true that for the second 


1 This interest is also shared by the fourth evangelist. 

2 But in the fourth gospel compare with the words of the Acts 
(viii. 25 : woAAds Te kwmas TaY Sapapertay evayyeAlCovro) the informa- 
tion of St. John iv. 39: é« tis méAews éxelyns woAdol erlatrevoay eis 
avrov Tv Samaperrar. 

3 Amongst the number of later accounts concerning St. Philip 
(and his daughters) we must reckon that of St. Clement, ‘‘ Strom.,” iii. 
4,25. There it is asserted, as if it stood in the gospel, that St. Luke 
ix. 60 was spoken to him, Has St. Clement confused matters here ? 
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half of the book the author’s own recollections and the 
records of other companions of St. Paul were at his 
disposal (¢.g., for the tumult in Ephesus, judging from 
xix. 29, probably the record of Aristarchus—vide supra, 
p. 136) ; but for the first half—we see it at a glance— 
he relies entirely (apart from his account of St. Paul’s 
conversion and all that concerns Antioch) on tradition 
concerning St. Peter and St. Philip. It is probable 
that the stories concerning St. Peter reached him 
through St. Mark, because St. Mark alone was closely 
connected both with St. Peter and, by kinship, with 
St. Barnabas (Coloss. iv. 10: 6 dvewuds BapvaBa), two 
very prominent persons in the Acts of the Apostles ; 
and also because St. Luke shows (Acts xii.) that he is 
well informed concerning the house of St. Mark’s 
mother in Jerusalem—indeed, he even knows the name 
of one of her maid-servants (Rhoda). In regard to St. 
Philip, however, there is no need of many words to 
show that St. Luke possessed traditions about him, and 
resting on his authority. It is possible that St. Luke 
received them only during his stay with Philip in 
Cesarea (ix. 30 and xxi. 9—vide supra, p. 39), though it 
is more probable that he also at a later date conversed 
with St. Philip’s prophesying daughters in Asia. How- 
ever this may be, even if he received the tradition at 
an early date, from Philip and his daughters in Caesarea 
and from St. Mark in Rome, we should never forget that 
St. Luke first composed his history at a considerably 
later date, and, moreover, has elaborated in his own way 
their somewhat questionable records.” 


1 It does not seem to me difficult to distinguish broadly between 
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But his connection with St. Mark requires some 
further comment. St. Luke has incorporated three- 
fourths of the gospel into his book, yet he does not 
show great respect for its wording. He has neither 
mentioned this gospel by name in his prologue, nor has 
he there expressed an altogether favourable opinion con- 
cerning his predecessors,’ amongst whom he must have 


reckoned St. Mark in the first rank. But more than » 


this—we may even say that St. Luke wrote his gospel 
in order to supplant the gospel of St. Mark, in the 
sense, at least, in which every author writing after another 
author on the same subject intends to supersede the 
work of his predecessor. He regarded it as containing 
in the main authentic tradition, but, apart from 
numerous corrections in style and other small points, 
on the ground of what he considered better information 
he has in important details condemned it as wrong in 
its order of events, too unspiritual, and imperfect and 
incorrect.2 This is shown most clearly in the accounts 


that which St. Luke obtained from St. Mark and that which he 
obtained from St. Philip or his daughters. In the mission to the 
Samaritans both streams of tradition flow together. Here doubt 
exists as to the share to be assigned to each, and, moreover, to the 
editor, St. Luke. 

1 Rather he indirectly criticises them. Eusebius (‘‘H. E.,” iii. 22, 15) 
who could certainly appreciate Greek style and the intention of an 
author, paraphrases the prologue of St. Luke as follows: 6 38 Aouvxas 
dpxduevos Kal abrds Tod Kat’ abrdy cvyypdumatos Thy aitlay mpovOnker 
50 hy wewolnta thy obyrativ, SnA@v os Upa moAAGY Kal AAwY mpoweréc- 
Tepov emiteTndevkdtav Sihynow rovhcacba av aitds memAnpopdpnro 
Adywr, avayKalws amadkAdrrav juas Tis wept Tols UAAous audnploTov 
imoAhWews, Toy GaPary Adyov ay adtds ixavds thy GANPeay careiahper 

. 51a Tod idlov wapédwKev ebayyeAlov. - 
2 Numerous examples may be adduced from the comparison of 
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of the Passion and the Resurrection. With regard to 
the latter, St. Luke, following his special source, has 
replaced St. Mark’s account by later legends which had 
arisen in Jerusalem, and, in direct opposition to St. 
Mark, has ascribed the first announcement of the 
Resurrection to women. Moreover, a special light is 
thrown upon his connection with St. Mark by the Acts 
of the Apostles. The only apostolic man about whom 
something unpleasant is therein recorded is St. Mark— 
a point which has been noticed above (p. 134, note). 
He is accused of breach of faith (xiii. 13, cf. xv. 37 ff.), 
and he is made answerable for the separation of St. 
Barnabas and St. Paul. That is a bitter reproach 
which St. Luke has not shrunk from perpetuating.? 
But the Church—that is, the Church of Asia, followed 
by the other Churches—did not reject the work of 
the Jewish Christian of Jerusalem, when it came into 
her hands ; though she, indeed, criticised it, she never- 
theless acknowledged it as excellent, and set it quietly 
side by side with the work of the Greek physician 
of Antioch. 


The traditions concerning Jesus which we find in St. 


the two gospels to show that St. Luke criticised the gospel of St. 
Mark from these points of view. Some of them agree remarkably 
with those from which the presbyter John, as recorded by Papias, 
has criticised the book, The presbyter admits (1) the incomplete- 
ness of St. Mark, and, moreover, (2) its faulty order ; but he main- 
tains its exactness, its veracity, and the conscientious effort of the 
evangelist to give a full reproduction of the information which he 
had received, 

1 It already struck Irenzus as strange that St, Luke in the Acts 
parts St. Mark from the fellowship of St. Paul, 
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Mark and St. Luke are older than is generally supposed. 
This does not make them more credible, but it is a fact 
of no slight significance in relation to their criticism. 
In St. Mark we have the deposit of several strata of 
tradition originating entirely in Jerusalem. Wellhausen 
has brought forward good reasons for the view that they 
were first written in Aramaic. I do not profess to offer 
an independent opinion on this difficult question. The. 
presbyter John maintains that the gospel was based 
upon the mission sermons of St. Peter ; only it is diffi- 
cult to understand why a native of Jerusalem like St. 
Mark, whose maternal home had formed a centre for the 
primitive Church, and who knew the whole community, 
should have taken the mission sermons of St. Peter— 
and these, indeed, exclusively—as the basis of his work. 
This piece of information, therefore, does not seem 
reliable ; it looks rather like a story that was invented 
for the purpose of excusing the deficiencies and omissions 
of this gospel. It is another point in its disfavour if it 
be true that St. Mark was still a boy and growing youth 
during the twelve years which St. Peter probably spent + 
with the primitive community ; and this supposition, 
judging from the nature of his connection with his 
uncle St. Barnabas and with St. Paul, is probably true, 
and fits in with the very emphatic statement of tradition 
(presb. John, Murat. fragment) that he had neither seen 
nor heard the Lord. We can also unreservedly accept 
the old tradition which tells of him that, after having 
accompanied St. Paul, first for a short time, then longer 
(in Rome), he also acted as interpreter to St. Peter, and 


1 It seems that later he only visited Jerusalem by the way. 
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thus heard something also from this apostle. But from 
this tradition little or nothing can be concluded in 
regard to the relation this gospel bears to St. Peter, if 
it be true that it was only after his death that St. Mark 
determined to give a written account of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ (see Irenzeus). He then collected together 
all the material that he could lay hands upon,! and that 
would serve his purpose of proving Jesus to be the 
Christ from His mighty deeds and words. Though in 
this gospel we find different strata of tradition lying 
side by side or confused together, yet they serve but 
one and the same purpose, and this was all that St. 
Mark cared for. And yet everything that stands in 
this gospel was already in circulation before the year 
70 a.p., or, as others think, soon afterwards. At that 
time contradictory and discrepant stories were mingled 
together in people’s brains and minds, just as thoughts 
are nowadays. But it is probable that this same Mark 
also related—either by word of mouth or in an Aramaic 
writing—“ classic” stories of the primitive community 
at the time when St. Peter was at the head of the 
brethren and St. James had not come to the helm of 
affairs. Thus the first attempt to crystallise the tradi- 
tion concerning our Lord and the primitive “ classic ” 
days in a written account was made by one who was a 


1 Wellhausen rightly says (‘‘ Hinl.,”’ s. 53) : “ It seems that the tradi- 
tion narrated by St. Mark does not rest mainly upon the authority 
of close acquaintances of Jesus. It has for the most part a some- 
what rough, popular style, as if it had passed for a long time from 
mouth to mouth among the people, until it took the simple dramatic 
form in which it now lies before us.” 
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disciple both of St. Peter and St. Paul;1 and yet we 
must not expect to discover behind his work either St. 
Peter or St. Paul as his authorities. It may seem very 
strange to us that neither the intercourse of our Lord 
with his disciples nor St. Paul’s theology is really 
reflected in this gospel, though it was written by a 
disciple of the apostles; but let us not forget that St. 
Mark was so possessed by his own conception of our 
Lord, and so convinced of its truth, that, paradoxical as it 
may sound, he was relieved of the duty of drawing His 
portrait in the closest possible accordance with historic 
fact, and was prevented from burdening the absolute 
simplicity of his doctrine concerning the Christ with 
the conceptions of systematic theology.” Neither the 
teaching of our Lord nor His mission as a Saviour and 
Healer, as such, specially interested him. His concern lay 
with words and deeds of Divine power; and the later 
tradition doubtless presented more striking instances of 
these than the earlier. It cannot be said with certainty 
for what readers St. Mark wrote. Not for Jewish 
Christians ; very probably for Roman Christians ; at all 
events, for those who knew Alexander and Rufus, the 
sons of Simon of Cyrene—and in Rome we hear that 
there dwelt one Rufus, a Christian, and his mother, who 
was a believer (Rom. xvi. 13).® 


1 There is no certain proof that St. Mark was dependent upon 
written sources which were already in existence. 

2 Even the argument from prophecy is almost entirely wanting, 
and this was the beginning of all theology. In other respects 
St. Mark among the synoptists is the nearest to St. Paul. 

3 The old “ Argumentum,” dating from about 220 A.D. (Corssen, 
“Texte und Unters,,” Bd. 15, H. 1,s. 9), expressly states that St. Mark 
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After him comes St. Luke, a second disciple of St. 
Paul. It is, indeed, a fact not without significance that 
it was companions of St. Paul—even if they were not 
the only ones—who undertook this task of literary 
crystallisation. 'The great mental gulf between St. Luke 
and St. Mark must not be measured by years ; for we 
cannot place St. Luke as an author much later than the 
year 80 a.p. He was a Greek and a native of Antioch, 
while St. Mark was a Jew and a native of Jerusalem. 
Under his hands the universalistic and humane, the social 
and individualistic tendencies of Hellenism, the ecstatic 
and magical elements of Greek religion, yet also Greek 
thought and sense of form, gain the mastery over the 
subject-matter of the traditional narratives. And yet, 
at the same time, great respect is shown for the religio 
antiqua of the Old Testament, as St. Luke depicts it, 
for instance, in Zacharias and Elizabeth. He lays the 
foundation of the second stage in the crystallisation of 
the Gospel tradition, and at once proceeds to record the 
history of the extension and triumph of the youthful 
religion.t For both parts of his narrative he depends 


wrote his gospel in Italy (this does not exclude, but includes Rome). 
It also says that St. Mark was a Levite, and had cut off his thumb in 
order to avoid becoming a priest. That this is a Roman tradition, 
and that St. Mark bore the nickname 6 KoAoBoddcrvAcs in Rome, 
follows from the fact that Hippolytus also bears witness to it 
(“Phil.,” vii. 80). For further details see my essay ‘‘ Pseudopapia- 
nisches,”’ in the “ Ztschr, f. N. Tliche. Wissensch.,” 1902, iii. s. 159 ff. 

1 What a trumpet-note of joy, courage, and triumph sounds 
through the whole Lukan history, from the first to the last pages! 
Vewilla regis prodeunt | We listen in vain for this note in the other 
evangelists. They are all burdened with a far heavier load of cares, 
of thoughts, and of doctrines than this Greek enthusiast for Christ, 
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upon St. Mark. In the gospel, however, he has at least 
two other sources (Q=that which St. Luke has in 
common with St. Matthew, P=that originating in 
Jerusalem and related to St. John), the latter of which, 
distorted by many different tendencies, seems to be 
connected with those traditions in the Acts which have 
been referred to St. Philip. There is very much to be 
said in favour of the view that St. Philip and his 
prophetic daughters have contributed the truly ample 
material for both parts of this source. The chief point, 
however, is that the whole, in its main features at least, 
had its origin in Jerusalem (or in Judea), that in St. 
Mark and St. Luke there are to be found only a few 
traditions and legends which sprang up as a secondary 
growth in Gentile-Christian soil,! and that the whole of 
St. Luke’s material was already in existence about the 
year 80-a.v. If we consider the gulf that yawns 
between the latest accounts in St. Luke and the earliest 
in St. Mark we are astounded that such a tremendous 
development should have been accomplished in so short 
a time and exclusively on the soil of Judza and 
Jerusalem. Both in St. Mark and St. Luke it is almost 
always only the history of the primitive community of 
who courageously marches forward, surmounting every difficulty, 
He amply compensates us for his faith in magic, his enormous 
credulity and theological superficiality, by his own peculiar quality of 
confident, happy hopefulness and his genuine Greek delight in telling 
stories. As a story-teller, “all is grist that comes to his mill.”’ 

1 But it is, of course, not without significance that the literary 
crystallisation of this material (except that of Q) took place outside 
Palestine (in Rome and Asia). St. Luke refers to the circumstances 


of the Diasporain his accounts of the disciples of St. John, and 
perhaps in some parables, 
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Jerusalem or of the communities of Judza which is 
reflected in the tradition these evangelists record.!_ The 
history of Gentile Christianity is scarcely touched upon 
in the gospel and the first half of the Acts, except in so 
far as Gentile communities are expressly mentioned. But 
in what is told us of this subject in the second half of 
the Acts, St. Luke—writing partly as an eye-witness 
and partly from accounts given by eye-witnesses—has 
produced a splendid piece of work, and has given an 
historical account which, though it indeed leaves much 
to be desired, needs nevertheless only a few corrections, 
and excellently supplements the Pauline epistles. What 
a wealth of matter of all kinds is found in peaceful 
juxtaposition in these two books! The subject-matter, 
indeed, is even more varied than the forms of 
expression! From this significant fact we may estimate 
and realise what a multitude of various conceptions 
could be accepted and reconciled with one another in 
one a ndthe same mind. St. Luke writes absolutely with- 
out bias; or, rather, he is biased in one direction only— 
his one object is to prove that our Lord is the Divine 
Saviour, and to show forth His saving ‘power in His 
history and in the working of His Spirit (in the mission 
of the apostles among the Gentiles, in contrast to the 
stubborn Jews). In his gospel he, like St. Mark, al- 
most entirely disregards theology, more particularly the 


1 Hence it is the picture of the primitive Church of Jerusalem 
(or of the Judaic Churches), shining forth in the gospels side by side 
with the portrait of our Lord, which has edified the Gentile Churches 
up to this very day. Inthissense Jewish Christianity still survives : 
byeis pinta eyerhOnte Tdv exxAnoiay TOD beod TAY ovaar ev TH “ovdala 
év Xpiot@ “Inaod (1 Thess, ii, 14). 
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ar gument from prophecy ; in the ‘Kets (first half) he makes 
copious use of it. This historical work, originating in 
Asia or Achaia, is even less Paulinistic in teaching than 
the gospel of St. Mark. In both these works St. Paul 
lives on in only the most general and universal aspects 
of his teaching; but with him the most general and 
universal was also the greatest and noblest. 

No proof is required to show that Q and “St: 
Matthew” are based exclusively on traditions origi- 
nating in Palestine or Jerusalem; for the horizon 
of “St. Matthew” is bounded by Palestine, and this 
gospel is the work of the Church of Palestine,’ which 
therein shows itself to be free from the yoke of the 
Law and kindly disposed towards the Gentiles. The 
fact that St. Mark also forms the groundwork of 
this gospel is in itself a proof of liberal views in 
regard to the Law, and, moreover, affords strong 
evidence that the second gospel was written by St. 
Mark, a native of Jerusalem ; for how could the Church 
of Palestine have so readily accepted a gospel which 
did not rest upon the authority of a native of Jeru- 
salem? Our position is therefore unassailable when we 
assert that the whole synoptic tradition belongs to 
Palestine and Jerusalem, and has had no connection 
with Gentile Christian circles except in the redaction 
of St. Luke. The limits of the play of Hellenic in- 


1 Most probably the work is to be assigned to the Hellenistic por- 
tion of the primitive community of Jerusalem—to those circles, indeed, 
which had developed, both within and side by side with the primitive 
community, out of those Jews of the dispersion, described in Acts vi., 
who lived at Jerusalem (e.g,, Stephen), 
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fluence in the gospels, in so far as that influence 
had not already infected the very blood of Judaism, 
are thus sharply defined.? 
It is a recognised fact that the gospel of St. Mat- 
thew speedily forced the two other gospels into the 
background in the Gentile Churches, If they had not 
been canonised, certainly St. Mark and probably St. 
Luke would have succumbed. What is the fault in 
St. Luke and St. Mark ? and wherein lies the strength 
of St. Matthew? The gospel of St. Matthew was 
written as an apology against the objections and 
calumnies of the Jews, which were soon also adopted by 
the Gentiles. This evangelist alone has a distinct interest 
in our Lord’s teaching as such; he mstructs, he proves, 
and all the while he keeps the Church well in the fore- 
ground.* Already in the period which immediately 
followed the composition of this gospel these charac- 
teristics were found to outweigh all other advantages. 
Here, indeed, as we draw our investigation to a con- 
clusion, we are brought face to face with a paradox. 
The gospel which in contents and bias is farthest 
removed from the Hellenic spirit—the gospel which 
is throughout occupied with sharp and detailed con 
troversy with the unbelieving Jews of Palestine— 
was soon seized upon by Greeks themselves as the 


1 For example, it at once follows that the legend of the Virgin 
birth, first vouched for by St. Matthew, arose on Jewish Christian 
soil, more particularly among the Christians of Jerusalem. 

2 Wellhausen rightly lays special stress on this point. Note how 
St. Matthew restricts or deletes all novelistic traits, while he intro- 
duces an element of ceremonious solemnity into the style of his 
narrative. 
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gospel most to their mind,* se it answered the 
requirements of apologetics and of the controversy 
with Judaism—in short, because of its theological and 
doctrinal character and its solemn, ceremonious style. 
Hence it followed that this gospel replaced Paulinism 
in the Gentile Church—that is, in so far as this Church 
went beyond universalism in the direction of distinctly 
Pauline doctrine, she interpreted St. Paul in accord= 
ance with St. Matthew. And yet this result is not so 
wonderful after all. Of course, if we grant the truth 
of the old theory that Paulinism is equivalent to Gentile 
Christianity, then it is all most perplexing. But as 
soon as we realise what Paulinism really was—namely, 
the universalistic doctrine and dialectic of a Jewish 
Christian—it becomes easily comprehensible that 
Paulinism should have been replaced by St. Matthew, 
the gospel which both in positive and negative 
qualities, both in aim and in method, is much more 
nearly akin to it than are St. Mark and St. Luke 


1 Next to St. John, which in this respect is most like St. Matthew— 
in fact, is St. Matthew glorified. ‘St. John” also is a Jew, and, 
indeed, like ‘‘ St. Matthew,” a Jew of Palestine, but he also pays regard 
to the circumstances of the Diaspora in which he lived. If we have 
called St. John a glorified St. Matthew, because his aim also is 
didactic and apologetic, we may with equal justice call him a glori- 
fied St. Mark and St. Luke, for he shares in the aims which domi- 
nate both these evangelists. By means of the historic narrative he 
strives, like St. Mark, to show that Jesus is the Son of God, and, like 
St. Luke, to prove that He is the Saviour of the world, in opposition 
to the unbelieving Jews and the disciples of St. John the Baptist. 
Thus the leading ideas of the synoptists are found in combination 
in St. John. This cannot be accidental, From this conclusion 
light is thrown upon one of the great problems which this book 
presents. 
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Matthew because of the Pauline dialectic, which 
very soon proved to be perilous, furthermore because 
with St. Paul the fulfilment of the Old Testament 
seemed to be overshadowed by his doctrine of the 
abrogation of the Law, and lastly because of the diffi- 
culty of reconciling the doctrine of the Freedom of the 
Will with his theology. And so the gospel which in 
every characteristic trait bears witness to its origin 
from Jerusalem, and which is absorbed in the con- 
troversy between the Jews and Jewish Christians, has 
become the chief gospel of the Gentile Church. How- 
ever, in regard to their subject-matter, all the gospels, 
that of St. Luke just as much as the others, are only 
varieties of the same species, because they are all of them 
built up upon traditions and. legends which have one 
and the same native home, and are separated from one 
another in time by only a few decades of years. 'Two 
of the authors stand out in the light of history— 
St. Mark and St. Luke, the companions of St. Paul. 
It is not to be wondered at that we do not know the 
real name of the third writer; for the gospel of St. 
Matthew is not in the least a book which reflects 
the views of one man or of a small circle. It was 
compiled for the use of the Church, and has been edited 
probably several times. It may be called the first 
liturgical book of the Christian Church, in the first 
place of the Church of Palestine, in so far as the latter, 


1 In its original form it was older than St. Luke ; in its present 
form it is probably the latest of the synoptic gospels. A whole 
series of passages are palpably later additions. 
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having outgrown its initial stage of legal Judaic Chris- 
tianity, was no longer a Jewish sect, and thus was also 
able to contribute something of its own to the Gentile 
Church.1. This Gentile Church, indeed, so soon as it 


i This sketch of the peculiar character and of the circumstances of 
the origin of the synoptic gospels receives weighty confirmation if 
we institute a linguistic comparison of these works with the LXX. 
and at the same time note the unclassical words which occur in 
them (by unclassical words I mean those for which we have no evidence 
of occurrence previous to the time of the gospels; this is, of course, 
an unsafe criterion, especially as we now have the papyri). The 
best books of reference on this point are Moulton and Geden’s 
“ Concordance” and Hawkins, Joc cit. pp. 162-71. These show us 
that in point of language St. Luke stands by far the nearest of 
all to the LXX., and has relatively the fewest unclassical words (of the 
319 words which are peculiar to him in the New Testament—here we 
omit the Acts—239 are found in- the LXX., i.e. three-quarters, and 
only 40 of the 319 words, thus one-eighth part, are unclassical). 
St. Matthew stands in the mean position—nearer, that is, to St. Luke 
(of the 112 words which are peculiar to him in the New Testament 
76 are found in the LXX., i.e. less than two-thirds, and 18 of the 112 
words, thus about one-seventh, are unclassical). St. Mark is furthest 
removed from the LXX. (of the 71 words which are peculiar to him 
in the New Testament only 40 are found in the LXX., ze. little more 
than half, and 20 of the 71 words, thus more than a quarter, are un- 
classical). The relationship of St. Mark to the LXX. becomes yet 
more distant if we take into consideration the words not occurring 
in the LXX., which are common to him and St. Matthew, to him and 
St. Luke, and to all three, for they must all be set down to his account, 
This result is also confirmed in matter of detail. For instance, the 
plural odpavol is not frequent in the LXX. (for twelve places with odpavds 
there is one with oipavoi), Accordingly the plural is also infrequent 
in St. Luke (for nine places with odpavds there is one with odpayol). 
But in St. Mark, for two passages with ovpavdés we already find one 
with odpavol, and in St. Matthew—he is accordingly here the most 
distant from the LX X.—the proportion is just the reverse. What is 
the explanation of these facts? They coincide with our results 
which are essentially the same as those of Wellhausen. There lies 
behind St. Mark not the Greek of the LX X., but Aramaic, which has 
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became a Se. seme that soon came to 
pass—preferred St. Matthew, and let St. Luke fall into 
the background. Yet the influence of this gospel of 
the Saviour of Sinners still continued to work, and still 
carried on its own special mission in the Christian 
community, while in the portrait of St. Paul drawn in 
the Acts, far more than in his own epistles, the great 
apostle still lives in the Catholic Church. 


been translated into a rude Greek of its own. The author was thus 
not a Jewish Christian of the Diaspora, who lived in the atmosphere 
of the Greek Bible, even though he was acquainted withit, but aJew 
of Palestine (this coincides with what we know of the person of 
St. Mark). In contrast with him, the author of the third gospel— 
subtracting all that he has borrowed from St. Mark—lives in the 
atmosphere of the LXX.; he is accordingly by descent a Jew of the 
Diaspora or a Gentile by birth. The latter alternative suits St. Luke, 
The intermediate position occupied by St. Matthew (except in the 
case of ovpavol)—here also we subtract what is borrowed from 
St. Mark—is explained excellently on the supposition that he was a 
Jew of the Diaspora living in Jerusalem or Palestine. 
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APPENDIX I (to p. 15) 


THE AUTHOR OF THE THIRD GOSPEL AND THE AOTS 
OF THE APOSTLES A PHYSICIAN 1 


Sr. Luxe, according to St. Paul, was a physician. 
When a physician writes an historical work it does not 
necessarily follow that his profession shows itself in his 
writing; yet it is only natural for one to look for 
traces of the author’s medical profession in such a work. 
These traces may be of different kinds: (1) The whole 
character of the narrative may be determined by points 
of view, aims, and ideals which are more or less 
medical (disease and its treatment); (2) marked pre- 
ference may be shown for stories concerning the healing 
of diseases, which stories may be given in great number 
and detail ; (3) the language may be coloured by the 
language of physicians (medical technical terms, meta- 
phors of medical character, &c.). All these three 
groups of characteristic signs are found, as we shall see, 
in the historical work which bears the name of St. Luke. 


1 The quotations from the Greek medical authors are taken from 
Hobart’s ‘The Medical Language of St. Luke,” 1882, He has proved 
only too much. A good summary, after Hobart, is given by Zahn, 
“ Winl. i. d. N. T.” ii. ss, 435 ff, 
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Here, however, it may be objected that the subject- 
matter itself is responsible for these traits, so that their 
evidence is not decisive for the medical calling of the 
author. Jesus appeared as a great physician and 
healer. All the evangelists say this of Him ; hence it is 
not surprising that one of them has set this phase of 
His ministry in the foreground, and has regarded it as_ 
the most important. Our evangelist need not, there- 
fore, have been a physician, especially if he were a Greek, 
seeing that in those days Greeks with religious interests 
were disposed to regard religion mainly under the 
category of Healing and Salvation. This is true; yet 
such a combination of characteristic signs will compel 
us to believe that the author was a physician if (4 the 
description of the particular cases of disease shows dis- 
tinct traces of medical diagnosis and scientific know- 
ledge‘; '(5)-if the language, yeven (where questions of 
medicine or of healing are not touched upon,yis coloured 
by medical phraseology ;-and-(6) if (in those passages 
where the author speaks as an eye-witness medical 
traits are especially and prominently apparent. These 
three kinds of tokens are also found in the historical 
work of our author. It is accordingly proved that it 
proceeds from the pen of a physician. 


Tue EviIpENcr. 


(1) I begin with the last point (traces of medical 
knowledge in the “ we” sections). It has been already 
shown in the text (p. 15) that the terms of the dia- 
gnosis in xxvili, 8, mupetois Kal ducevtepip ouvvexopevos 
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(attacks of gastric fever), are medically exact and can be 
vouched for from medical literature ; moreover, that it 
may be concluded with great probability from xxviii. 
9 f. that the author himself practised in Malta as 
a physician. But this is not the only passage of the 
*“ we” sections which comes under consideration. It is 
immediately preceded by the narrative concerning St. 
Paul and the serpent. Here we read of the serpent— 
which is also termed @np/ov, and of which it is said that 
it came forth azo tijs Oépuns—as follows: xabiev tHv 
xetpa avtod, and then: of dé rpoceddxwy avtov méddrELv 
wipmpacbat 1) Katarintew advw vexpdv, and, lastly: émt 
morw b€ adtav tpocdoxovtwoy Kal OewpovvtTwv jundéev 
aTotrov eis avtov yivouevov. ‘The commentators almost 
universally translate caOjev? by “seized,” *? most of 
them imagining that the idea “ bite” must be under- 
stood ; but Hobart has shown (pp. 288 f.) that ca@dmrew 
was a technical term witb physicians, and that Dios- 
corides uses the word of poisonous matter which invades 
the body. Vide “ Animal. Ven, Proem.” : 60’ dAns POopo- 
mod Kabantopévns TOY ToLaTwY pdvaV aT pépEos 
ouvrintew, cf. Galen, “ Medicus,” 13 (xiv. 754): od8é 
oTws ypnaotéoy Tois Tpoxyicxos [certain pills]: ov yap 
POdvovaw emt ta wemovOdra éEixveicobar: TaV yap 
bytervOv KaSarropevos brCOpov épyalovrat, avwre- 
pixois Sé dapyaxors yphoGar. Hence the serpent really 
bit the Apostle and the poison entered into his hand. 
Thus the passage only receives its right interpretation 
when brought into connection with the ordinary 
1 It occurs in the New Testament only in the Lukan writings. 


2 Blass rightly renders it momordit, 
M 


"q 


medical language of the times. Further, the fact that 
the viper (éyvdva) is called @npiov is not without sig- 
nificance ; for this is just the medical term that is used 
for the reptile, and the antidote made from the flesh of 
a viper is accordingly called Onpvaxyj. ‘The same sort 
of remedy is signified in the passages, Aret., ‘Cur. 
Diuturn. Morb.,” 138: 71d dia tav Onpiwy [vipers] 
fappaxoy, 144: % dua tov Onpiwv, 146: % Sid Tav™ 
éyvdvev, Aret., “Cur. Morb. Diuturn.,” 147: 76 dia 
tav Onpiwov, tav éyidvdv. Hobart further remarks 
(loc. cit. p. 51) that “ Dioscorides uses @npiddnxtos to 
signify ‘bitten by a serpent.” “Mat. Med.,” iv. 24: 
Onpwodyjxtos Bonbciy partiota bé éytodj«tows, Galen, 
“ Natural. Facul.,” i. 14 (ii. 53): dca Tovs ods Tov Onpiwv 
avédxeL—Tav Tors los EXkKdYTMOV, TA ev TOU THs 
éylSvns, Galen, “ Meth. Med.,” xiv. 12 (x. 986): To Te 
dia tov eyidvav Orrep dvowdfover Onpraxny avridotov, 
likewise in several other passages (Sua ti 6 ’Avdpduaxos 
thy &yidvav wadXov 1) addov Tiva Ohi TH Onpraxh éwéwEe, 
—oia TO eye adtiy THs capKos Tov éySvaY avomacay 
avtnyv Onpraxynv). Nor is it without significance that 
the heat is described as @épun; for this word, rare, 
I believe, in ordinary use, and only found here in 
the New Testament, is among physicians the general 
term used for @epudrys, as Hobart (p. 287) shows by 
very numerous examples. When we proceed to read 
that the natives expected that St. Paul would have 
swollen or would have fallen down dead suddenly, here 
again the two possible results of snake-bite are 
described with extraordinary precision. If this were a 
layman’s narrative, the latter result, the only one 
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required to give a realistic effect, would alone have been 
mentioned. But the terminology also is medical ; for 
_mivmpacOa (here only in the New Testament) is the 
technical term for “to swell,” and catarimtew (xata- 
mTwaots)—here only in the New Testament—can also be 
vouched for from medical language (Hobart, pp. 50 f.). 
Finally, udev atorov must also be noted—a phrase used 
by St. Luke alone among the evangelists. It is used by 
physicians not only to describe something unusual, but 
also to describe something fatal. Thus Galen says in 
“ Antid.,” ii. 15 (xiv. 195), that those who drink a certain 
antidote after having been bitten by a mad dog els 
ovdév dtoTrov éumecouvTat padiws, cf. a similar instance, 
ii. 5 (xiv. 134): pnd€év dtorrov, undé SnrAnTHpLov cuvvKeata- 
mentwxos (both passages, of course, according to 
Damocrates); but see also Hippocr., “ Aph.,” 1251: 
Oxécot év Tolow TUpETOIoW 1 ev Thaw aAXnow appwortinat 
Kata tTpoaipeaw Saxpvovow ovdéy atoTrov* oKdcot Sé 1) 
Kata Tpoaipeow atoTwtepov, Galen, “Comm.,” ii. 50, 
“Progn.,” (xviii. B. 185): év dé 7g pwaxp@ ypdovm Trodra 
pev Kal TOV ddAwY aTorev cl@e cUUTiTTELY, boa TE Sid 
Tov KduvovTa Kal Tods UmnpeTouvtas ait@. Hobart 
quotes numerous other passages. There is accordingly 
no doubt that the whole section xxviii. 3-6 is tinged 
with medical colouring ; and seeing that in verses 7-10 
both subject-matter and phraseology are medical, there- 
fore the whole story of the abode of the narrator in 
Malta is displayed in a medical light. 

Elsewhere the “we” sections afford little opportunity 
for the appearance of medical traits; nevertheless the 
following instances are worthy of note. The whole 
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work, as is well known, is much concerned with persons 
possessed by evil spirits (vide infra), but only one story 
of an exorcism is narrated by the author as an eye- 
witness (in the “we” section xvi. 16 ff.). Here he is 
not simply satisfied with speaking of the patient as one 
“‘ possessed,” but he particularly characterises her as 
éyoveay mvedua TUOwva. This uncommon word, which 


accurately describes the case, only occurs here in the ~ 


New Testament. Further, it is to be noticed that in 
the story given in the second “we” section of the 
raising of Eutychus the sleepy condition of the young 
man is twice described in xx. 9 by the same verb: 
Katagepopuevos Umrvy Babet and KateveyOels amd Tod 
émvov. Hobart has (pp. 48 ff.) pointed out that this 
word, peculiar to St. Luke in the New Testament, is so 
usual in medical phraseology (and only in it) for “ fall- 
ing asleep” that the word “sleep ” is often omitted, and 
that Galen speaks of two kinds of xatagopa (“De 


Comate Secund.,” Hippocr., 2[vii. 652]: ua) ywyv@oxortes ° 


ite dv0 eioly e’On Katadopas, ws of Te SoKipwTato TOY 
iatpav yeypapace kal avta Ta yuyvdueva paprtupei). 
Passow also only gives medical authorities for «ata- 
épecPar and xatadopa in the sense of sleep; cf. the 
multitude of instances quoted by Hobart (from Hippo- 
crates to Galen), some of which closely coincide with 
the passage we are considering.’ Lastly, in the descrip- 
tion of the voyage, which has nothing to do with medical 
affairs per se, we find two remarkable passages, In the 

1 Hobart also makes an attempt to prove by examples that 


maparelvew, wexpt pecovuctiov, trvos Babvs, and &xpi adyijs are specific 
medical phrases ; but I pass this by. 
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first place, there is the occurrence of the word émipédera 
(xxvii. 3—only here in the New Testament), and this 
reminds us of émiuedeioOas in the parable of the Good 
Samaritan (St. Luke x. 34, 35; only here in the gospels 
and the Acts). In both cases medical care for the sick 
is being spoken of, and for this, as Hobart shows (pp. 29, 
269 f.), the words are technical terms; also émimedws 
(occurring only once in the New Testament—namely, in 
St. Luke xv. 8) is much used by physicians. Secondly, 
there is the strange expression occurring in xxvii. 17: 
“ BonOeiais éxpavto trofwvyuvtes to Tdotov.” The 
word drofevyvuvas is never used of the undergirding of 
ships; but the phrase Bonfeias éypavro (“they used 
helps”) is also remarkable. Hobart (pp. 273 f.) now 
makes it probable that we have here a metaphor taken 
from medical phraseology. ‘Yarofwvvyys is a word in 
constant use by medical writers for “ undergirding,” as 
is shown by very numerous examples. 8o7@eva, however 
(a word that does not occur elsewhere in the gospels and 
the Acts), is a current medical term which is applied to 
all conceivable objects (ligaments, muscles, peritoneum, 
pancreas),? 


1 Polybius, it is true, in xxvii. 3, 3, uses bdrofwvydvar of ships, 
but in another sense. - 

2 Hobart also refers to the medical use of the words mapaweiv, 
€uBiBdCew, avetOeros (Bers), XemdCerOau, gddos, &c., found in this 
chapter. These instances, however, have not much weight. There 
is perhaps more to be said for aovria and &ovros, which are wanting 
in the LXX., and only found here (xxvii. 21,33) in the New Testa- 
ment, but, as may be well imagined, are of constant occurrence in 
medical language. Galen, in fact, writes (“ Ven. Sect.,” 9 xi, 242) 
“Boros dietéAcoev,”’ exactly like the “ &orro: diareAcire of Acts 
Xxvii. 33. 
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(2) I now proceed to deal with those stories of 
miraculous cures which the author of the third gospel. 
has taken from St. Mark, and to investigate the manner 
in which he has reproduced them. 

(a) In the story of the demoniac in the synagogue 
at Capernaum (St. Luke iv. 35=St. Mark i. 26) 
“ gmapagfav” is replaced by “ piyyav™ and the phrase ~ 
“ undév BrAdapav adtév” is added. 

(6) In the story of the cure of St. Peter’s wife’s 
mother (St. Luke iv. 388=St. Mark i. 30) “uv cuve- 
xouévn TupeT@ ueydro” is put for “Kxatéxevto 
mupéocouoa,” and “ kai émiotas érdve avTis émeTipnoev 
T@ TupeT@” for “mpocehOay Hyepev avtyy Kpatyoas 
THs xeELpos.” 

(c) In the story of the healing of the leper (St. Luke 
v. 12=St. Mark i. 40) the afflicted one is described, not 
as Nem pos, but as “ wArjpns ETpas.” 

(d) The paralytic is called rapadedvpévos instead of . 
mapadutixos (St. Mark ii. 3=St. Luke v. 18). 

(ec) In the story of the healing of the man with a 
withered hand (St. Luke vi.6=St. Mark iii. 1) St. Luke 
adds that it was his right hand. 

(f) In the story of the demoniac at Gadara 
(St. Luke viii. 27=St. Mark v. 2) it is added concern- 
ing the “possessed” that ypdvm ixav@ od« évedicato 
(marvov. 

(g) In the story of the woman with the issue of 
blood we read (St. Luke viii. 43=St. Mark v. 26): 
[tatpots mpocavarwcaca 6drov Tov Biov"| ov iayvoev 

1 These five words are very probably a later interpolation, for they 
are wanting in some authorities (D., for instance). 
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an’ ovdevos OeparrevOjvat, while in St. Mark we read: 
TOAXAa Tabodca bd TOANOY iaTpoYv Kal SaTravijcaca 
Ta Tap avThs wavta, Kal pndéev wpednOcioa, addrda 
MadAov eis TO yeipov éXodca. Moreover, St. Luke 
(viii. 44) writes: €orn 7 plots Tod aipatos avths, while 
we read in St. Mark (v. 29): é&npav@n 1) wrnyi Tod 
aipatos avThs, Kal €yyw TO THpmate Stu lata amo THs 
paorTuyos. 

(h) In the story of the raising of Jairus’s daughter 
(St. Luke viii. 55 = St. Mark v. 42) the words of 
St. Mark, «al evOds avéotn TO Kopdovoy Kai TEepLeTATEl, 
are replaced by kal éréotpefev TO mvedua adtis, Kai 
avéotn trapayphua, and elev SoOhvar aith payety is 
transposed so as to come before the words telling of 
the wonder of the parents. 

(i) In the story of the cure of the epileptic boy 
(St. Luke ix. 38 ff.=St. Mark ix. 17 ff.) St. Luke has 
interpolated into the address of the father the words, 
émiBréyrat ext Tov viov pov, OTe povoryerrjs por éoriv, 
and in the description of the patient he adds: é£aiduns 
xpater [scil. the evil spirit] . . . Kat woyis drroxmpe? arr’ 
auto cuvtpiBov avtov. 

(k) In the story of Malchus (St. Luke xxii. 50, 51= 
St. Mark xiv. 17) St. Luke says it was the right ear, 
and then further interpolates the words, dazroxpiOels dé 
6 "Inaods eivev" édte ws TovTOV' Kal apapevos TOD wTiov 
idcato avrov.? 

1 D. reads : kal exrelvas thy xeipa Haro abrod Kal dmrexarert abn Td ods 
avrod. Wellhausen seems to prefer this reading, but it is especially 


characteristic of that crafty and wanton treatment of the text so 
frequent in D. It is quite clearly fashioned according to vi. 10, 
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Only a very small portion of these additions*can be 
explained from the well-known anxiety of St. Luke to 
improve the language of the Markan text; the great 
majority of them plainly reveal the pen of a man who 
was either a physician himself or at least had a special 
interest in medicine. As regards (a), pimrew is not 
only a verbal improvement, but it is also the technical 
term for the epileptic phenomenon in question, and — 
the addition that the exorcised spirit did the man no 
harm both shows the interest of a physician and is also 
expressed in technical medical phraseology: wpednce 
bev ixavas, Brae 8’ ovdév (this phrase, or something 
similar, is of very frequent occurrence in medical 
writers).2. In regard to (b), the medical writers 
distinguish between “slight” and “great” fevers ;* — 
therefore the epithet “great” in St. Luke is by no 
means insignificant. Moreover, while St. Mark contents 
himself with reporting that our Lord raised up the 
patient, taking her by the hand, St. Luke gives the 
method of healing that was employed: “ He stood over 
her and rebuked the fever.” He has therefore an 
interest in methods of healing. In regard to (ce), 


where the é«relverv thy xeipa has its appropriate place, while here it 
is quite superfluous. 

1 One can easily convince oneself by comparison that St. Luke 
and St. Matthew are here diametrically opposed to one another in 
their attitude towards the Markan text ; for St. Matthew has deleted 
from the text of St. Mark all medical traits which are not absolutely 
necessary 

2 See Hobart’s quotations, pp. 2 f. 

3 Galen, “ Different. Febr.,” i. 1 (vii. 275) : nat cbvnOes Hdn rois iarpots 
dvoud lew ev robTp TE yéver Tis Biaopas Toy méyay Te Kal mexpdy muperdy, 
Also ovvéxeo@a is a technical term, 
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‘“ardnpns A€rpas” is probably a by no means insig- 
jificant variant for Xempds, for the more serious stages 
of diseases are distinguished in medical language by 
the word “Asjpns”; vide Hippocr., “De Arte,” 5: 
mAnpess THS vogov.' In regard to (d), mapadeAvpuévos is 
linguistically an improvement, but it is also the techni- 
cal word of the physicians who do not use tapadvutixds. 
In regard to (e) and (x), the addition in both these 
cases that it was the right hand and the right 
ear respectively is a token of an exactness which is 
specially intelligible in a physician. In regard to 
(f), the additional notice that the demoniac had for 
a long time refused to wear clothes answers to the 
precise diagnosis of a distinct form of mania, which 
was recognised by the ancients just as it is still 
recognised by us; cf. the statement of the physician 
Areteus about the year 160 a.pv. (“Sign. Morb. 
Diut.,” 37): epi pavins’ éa8’ bre éaOijrds te éppynEato.” 
[In regard to (g), here the medical feeling of the 
author is especially obvious: he simply erases St. 
Mark’s somewhat malicious remark about physicians®*— 
10w intelligible if he himself were a physician, and how 
inintelligible if he belonged to the general public! 
The layman’s phraseology of St. Mark, é&npdvOn 7 


1 Hobart, pp. 5 f., quotes other passages. 

2 Hobart, pp. 13 f. 

3 It is also wanting in St. Matthew. But this means nothing, for 
hat gospel here and in the other parallel sections has omitted all 
‘unnecessary "’ detail. Zahn (“ Hinl.,” ii. s. 437) speaks of this inter- 
retation of St. Luke’s action here as an unworthy insinuation ; but 
1is own explanation is forced, and does not take into consideration 
he main point at issue, 
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my) Tod aiwartos, is replaced by the technical expres- 
sion, €oTn 7) pvats Tod aiwaros (cf. Hippocr., ‘* Preedic.,” 
80: olow é& apys aiwoppaylat AdBpan, piyos totnor pyow, 
Hippocr., “Morb. Sacr.,” 306: tornot 76 aiua, Hippocr.. 
“ Morb. Mul.,” 639: érevdav 5é 70 pedua oth, Dioscor.. 
“Mat. Med.,”i. 132: tornot Kal podv yuvatketov TpooTe- 
Oéuevov, ib. 148: tornos 6€ Kai aipoppoidas, and othe 
passages quoted by Hobart, pp. 14 ff), and he has 
discreetly suppressed the somewhat indelicate word: 
which St. Mark has added. In regard to (A), in the 
story of the raising of Jairus’s daughter St. Luk« 
keeps the word dvéorn, but he has omitted the wore 
mepier@atet, which immediately follows, as offending 
against the natural order of things. The physician ai 
once thinks that the maiden restored to life must have 
something to eat immediately, while St. Mark first tell 
us that our Lord forbade the bystanders to spreac 
abroad the miracle, and only then proceeded to com 
mand that something should be given her to eat; s 
that this detail almost loses its significance in St. Mark 
Again, in Acts ix. 18 St. Luke gives expression to thi 
fact that with convalescents the first thing to be though 
of is to bring them nourishment. Here, in his accoun 
of the healing of Saul, he writes: dvacras éSarrtio#: 
kat AaBav tpopyv évicyvoev. Would a layman hav 
made such an observation ? It is possible, too, that 7 
mvedua in TO Tvedpa avThs érréaTtpeev is to be under 
stood as signifying 7 mvoj; yet this is not certain 
In regard to (2), here the second and third interpola 
tions elucidate the description of the disease by tellin, 
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f symptoms that are characteristic of epilepsy.t Also, 
e word é7iBdérew in the first interpolation is not 
‘ithout significance ;? for Hobart teaches us? that 
is verb is used technically for a physician’s examina- 
on of his patient. “A de? rov iatpov émiBrérewy, says 
alen, and émiSrérrew 8 ypivas cal eis TA voonwaTa Kal 
yy Siva tod Kduvovtos, &c. In regard to (k), all 
ur evangelists record the cutting off of the ear, but 
t. Luke alone allows it to be healed again by our 
ord ; thus he alone was scandalised by the fact that 
he poor fellow had lost his ear. As he before defended 
he credit of the medical profession in general—see 
inder (g)—so now he stands forth in championship of 
yur Lord the Physician. It would have been inexcusable 
f He had not exerted His miraculous powers of healing 
m this occasion.* 

It follows from these remarks that very nearly all of 
he alterations and additions which the third evangelist 
as made in the Markan text are most simply and 
urely explained from the professional interest of a 
Jhysician. Indeed, I cannot see that any other explana- 
ion is even possible. We may also add that the third 
vangelist avoids popular medical expressions—vide 


1 Vide the examples given by Hobart, pp. 17 f. 

2 The “only” son is an addition which is characteristic of the 
omewhat sentimental pathos of the author. 

3 Pp. 18 f. 

4 This is a flagrant instance of the way in which a story of a 
niracle has arisen, and of what we may expect from St. Luke. He 
ertainly is not following a separate source here ; but because he 
hinks it ought to have been so, he makes it happen so. 
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supra, p. 185 f., under (g’). Here note that he does not 
use Bacavos as does St. Matthew of diseases, but only 
in a parable (chap. xvi.) of the pains of Hell. Also. 
BacaviterOar occurs with him only once (viii. 28): 
padaxia is altogether wanting. 

(3) St. Luke in the gospel narrates three othe1 
miracles of healing peculiar to himself (the widow’: 
son at Nain, the woman with a spirit of infirmity 
and the man with the dropsy), and, moreover, twe 
pertinent parables (the Good Samaritan and Dive: 
and Lazarus), while in the Acts—excluding the “ we’ 
sections—he narrates the cure of the lame man at 
the Beautiful Gate, of Afneas, of Tabitha, of Saul’ 
blindness, of the lame man in Lystra, and the story of 
Elymas. There are also pertinent notices in the story 
of Ananias and Sapphira and the vision of St. Peter, 
Everywhere in the stories (which are, moreover, remark- 
able for their fulness of detail) traits appear which 
declare the interest or the sharp eye or the language of 
the physician. 

The stories of the raising of the young man al 
Nain and of Tabitha (St. Luke vii. 15, Acts ix. 40) 
agree in describing the first movement after the 
restoration to life by the word “davexd@icev.” This 
word! in the intransitive sense seems to be met with 
only in medical writers,” who use it to signify “ to sit up 
again in bed”—see, for example, Hippocr., “ Preenot.,’ 
37: avaxabifery BovrcecOas Tov vooéovTa Tis vocor 
axpavovons. 

1 Only here in the New Testament. 
2 See the instances given in Hobart, pp, 11 f£. 
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In the story of the woman with the spirit of infirmity 
St. Luke xiii. 11-13) we are at once struck by the 
t description of the disease and the cure—an 
actness which is not required in order to bring out 
e Soe of the narrative es on the Sabbath 
ay): qv ovvevTtovea Kai pry Suvvapévn avaxirpar eis 
6 mavterés.' Also arrodver Oat and avopfodcGa: sound 
juite professional—see the parallels given by Hobart 
pp. 20 ff.). Both dvaxvmrew and aodvew (used here 
mly in the New Testament of a disease) are corre- 
ponding termini technici, and avopOobv likewise is the 
isual medical word for the restoring of the members or 
parts of the body to their natural position. Notice also 
iow the loosening of the curvature is first described, and 
hen the standing upright. What sort of person is 
nterested in such exactness ? 

An “ ddpemrixes” (St. Luke xiv. 2) is not again 
net with in the New Testament, though the word is of 
requent occurrence (and just as here, the adjective for 
he substantive) in Hippocrates, Dioscorides, and Galen.” 
[he diseases dropsy, “great” fever, acute leprosy, 
lysentery with feverish symptoms, and the hysterical 
lisease of the woman with a spirit of divination at 
Philippi are found in St. Luke alone of the writers of 
he New ‘Testament. 

The parable of the Good Samaritan (St. Luke x. 
0 ff.) sounds like a typical medical instance to enforce 
he lesson never to deny help to the helpless. Hobart 


1 Of. the parallels in the description of Eutychus asleep (vide 
upra, p. 180): Katapepduevos, katavexOels. 
2 See Hobart, p. 24. 
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(p. 27) quotes a very remarkable parallel from Galen 
in which, indeed, the word “ 7ucAavijs” (St. Luke x. 30 
and here only in the New Testament) is also found 
“De Morb. Different.,” 5 (vi. 850): ofa trois odoumo 
pynoacty év Kpver KapTEepy@ yiyveTar’ Tool yap TOUTar 
oi wey €v avTais Tals Odols améOavor, oi Sé eis Tavdo 
xeiov, mply  oikdde twapayevéobat dbdcartes 
HucOvarés Te Kal KaTeuypévoe gaivoyTat, 
Medical expressions occur constantly in this story; and 
yet it cannot have been written by a physician if Well- 
hausen is right in saying: “Into a wound one pours 
oil, but not oil and wine. In the instance given by 
Land (‘ Anecd. Syr.,’ 2, 46, 24) ‘oil and wine’ is most 
probably quoted from this passage.” But he is mis- 
taken; the physicians of antiquity used oil and winé 
not only internally, but also for external application 
(Hobart, pp. 28 f.); vide Hippocr., “ Morb. Mul.,” 656: 
nv O€ ai patpas éElaxwot, Tepwwiivas avtas DdaTi yALEP@ 
Kai areas éXaiw Kal olv@, and other passages. 

In the parable of Dives and Lazarus (xvi. 21-26) 
the following words occur which are wanting elsewhere 
in the gospels: €AKos, EAxoda Oar, catavyew, ddvvac Gat, 
and ydopa (éorypixta). The first two words are 
technically used for sores. Likewise the relatively rare 
words ddvvac@at and catayvyew are used technically 
in the medical writers from Hippocrates onwards,” and 

1 One might almost imagine that Galen had read St. Luke, This 
is not impossible, for he had to do with Christians, Another passage, 
but not so much alike, occurs also in Galen, “ De Rigore,” 5 (vii. 602) : 
hs Boot ye Xem@vos ddoimopodrres, elra ev Kpver KapTepe KaTardnpoertes, 


nusOvijrés Te Kal rpoudders ofkade mapeyevorto, 
2 See Hobart, pp. 32 f. 
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ve may perhaps say the same thing of ydopua and 
rrnpitew.1 'The physician thinks of the absence of © 
aedical help: the dogs licked his sores. Of course, 
hese things do not necessarily imply that the author 
vas a physician; but we have the same writer here as 
ie who relates the story of the Good Samaritan. 

In the story of the lame man (Acts iii. 7 f.) the 
xactness of detail is remarkable: #yespev avdror, 
rapayphua Sé eatepewOnoay of Paces avtTod Kal Ta 
“pudpa, Kai éEaddopevos Eotn Kal meprerdte. Could 
me give a fuller and yet more concise description of a 
wocess of healing? What kind of man is interested in 
he stages of such a process ? That which the physician 
bserves during the months of the ordinary gradual 
ure of a lame man is here compressed into a moment. 
Now notice also how we are reminded that the man 
7as yoXos ex KoiNas wnTpos (iii. 2), and érav Hv mrELovev 
ecoapaxoyra (iv. 22)—an age at which such cures no 
onger occur. 2Xdvdpov is avery rare word (e.g., Passow 
oes not give it); it is the term. tech. for the con- 
yles of the leg-bones—vide Galen, “ Medicus,” 10 (xiv. 
08): ra 8& wépata THY THs KYyuns doTaV eis TE Td 
vdov wépos Kal eis TO éEw eEéyovta, apvdpa tpocayo- 
everar Ta 5é ard TOY ohvdpav Kupiws Tddes NéyovTat. 

In the story of Atneas (Acts ix. 33) we are again 
truck by the exactness with which the time of the 
‘uration of the disease is marked (eight years),? and 


1 See Hobart, pp. 33 f. 

2 St. Mark and St, Matthew mention the length of an illness only 
1 the case of the woman with an issue, but St. Luke not only here, 
ut in two other instances, mentions that the illness was congenital 


one is also reminded how many different expressions the 
author of this great historical work has for “a sick« 
bed”; there are four of them: xpaSBatov, Krjivn, 
KAwidiov, Kduvdpiov. The last two words are peculiar 
to him in the New Testament.! Can we not again see 
the physician ? 

The word dvexd@icev in the story of Tabitha has 
been already dealt with. ‘The scene wherein St. Peter 
sets himself to perform the miracle is strikingly 
realistic: émiotpéyas mpds TO cdua einev’ Tapibd 
avaoTn&t. Zaua=a corpse. 

In the story of the cure of Saul’s blindness (Acts i ix. 
17 ff.) we read: azrérrecay a’tod amo Tov 6f0arpav oF 
Nemides. Here Hobart (p. 39) remarks : “ ’Arromimrew* 
is used of the falling off of scales from the cuticle and 
particles from diseased parts of the body or bones, &c., 
and in one instance, by Hippocrates, of the scab 
caused by burning in a medical operation, from the 
eyelid; and Aezis*® is the medical term for the particles 
or scaly substance thrown off from the body; it and 
arorimrew are met with in conjunction”; vide Hippocr., 
“De Videndi Acie,” 689: 7d Brépapov emixadoa 7 
TO dvOe OnTS AeTTS TpooteirAa, Stay S€ amorécn 4 
€aydpa, intpevew Ta Nowrd. Galen, “ Comm.,” ii. 23, 
“ Offic.” (xviii. B, 781) : modrAdaus yap atroayides doa 
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(Acts iii, 2, xiv. 8) ; the woman with a spirit of infirmity was ill fo 
eighteen years, the lame man at the Beautiful Gate for forty yea’ 
fneas for eight years. 

1 He also makes a distinction between them—vide Acts v. 15: 
TiWévat em KAwaplov Kai KpaBdrrwr. 

2 Only here in the New Testament. 

3 Only here in the New Testament. 
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‘al Nerides dtomimtovcoty. Galen, “ Med. Defin.,” 
195 (xix. 428): éo8 Ste wev kal Newidas aromimTey. 
ralen, “De Atra Bile,” 4 (v.115): 10 cdma wav repte- 
HvOnce pédacw éEavOnpacwy opolo.s, éviore S€ Kal olov 
.ewls améminte Enpawopévwv te Kal dSiapopovpéveav 
ut@v. Galen, “Med. Temper. et Facult.,” xi. 1 
xii. 319): «al tod Sépuatos adictatai te Kal 
smomimte: Kaddmep te NEétros 4 émidepuls dvomua- 
omévn. 

In the story of Elymas (Acts xiii. 11) the blinding 
s thus described: wapayphua érecev [érémecev ?] ew 
TOV aYNVS Kal TKOTOS, Kal Trepidryon eCjTEL vELpaywyous. 
Tobart (pp. 44 f.) shows that ayAvs, according to Galen, 
s a distinct disease of the eyes (‘* Medicus,” 16, xiv. 
"[4: aynrds € éote epi Grov To péXav am’ EXKkoTEWS 
TiToNalov, OVA? AeTTTOTATH aépt ayAVwSEL TapaTrAnCia. 
see also numerous other passages—e.g., vepédAvov éaTuv 
yrds 7) EXxwots errimodatos ert ToD pwéAavos) ; but his 
emarks upon oxdros are also worthy of notice. The 
ditional statement—that he sought for people to 
ead him—is natural in a physician, who at once realises 
he sad consequences of the miracle. 

The man of Lystra, lame from his mother’s womb, is 
lescribed as an avjp advvatos tois mociv (Acts xiv. 8)- 
jee the medical examples for advvatos in Hobart, 
». 46. 

In the story of Ananias and Sapphira (Acts v. 5, 8) 
re found the words é«yvyew and cvoré\\ew. The 
ormer seems to be entirely confined to medical litera- 
ure. Before St. Luke (/.c., and Acts xii. 23) instances 
f its use are found only in Hippocrates, and then in 

N 


x 
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Aretzus and Galen (see Hobart, p. 37). On ovotéd 
ew ? Hobart remarks (J.c.): “This word is met witl 
in one other passage in the New Testament (1 Cor. vii 
29)—o Kaipos cuvertadpévos—and is found only one 
in classical Greek in the sense it bears in this passage 
‘to shroud ’—Eurip., ‘Troad.,’ 378: émows ouve 
orddnoav. In medical language the word is very 
frequent,® and its use varied; one use was almosi 
identical with that here, viz., ‘to bandage a limb, 
‘to compress by bandaging.’ ” 

In the story of the vision of St. Peter the wore 
éxoraots is used (Acts x. 10: éyéveto ém’ adtov Exotacts) 
Although visions constantly occur in the New Testa 
ment, St. Luke alone uses for them this word (here anc 
Acts xi. 5, xxii. 17). It is of constant use in a technica 
sense in medical language (Hobart pp. 41 f.). | 

This review of the stories of diseases and subject 
of allied character peculiar to St. Luke confirms th 
impression we receive from the character of his correc 
tions of the narrative of St. Mark.* 


1 It occurs once in the LXX. (Ezek. xxi, 7), and also in Ja 
blichus. : 

2 In the context in which it occurs the sense is not “* they cover 
him” (so Weiss), but “ they enfolded him.” 

3 Examples are quoted from Hippocrates, Galen, and Dioscoride: 

4 If the verses St. Luke xxii. 43 f. are genuine—and I think th: 
I have shown that this is very probable in the “ Sitzungsber. d. Preu 
Akad.,’’ 1901, February 28—then St. Luke has used in them technic 
terms which are wanting elsewhere in the New Testament—i.e 
evirxve, dywvla, 6 lipds doe) OpduBor aluaros karaBalvoyres (see t 
striking instances quoted by Hobart, pp. 79 ff.). It is the sa 
medical writer who writes gory 7 picts Tod aluaros and OpduBo aluar 
karaBatvoyres, and who says ev aywvig yevduevos and éxecev én’ ait 
éxoraocts. In distinction from the a&ywvia of our Lord, verse 45 spea' 
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(4) There is no need to prove that the representation 
f our Lord given in the third gospel is dominated 
y the conception of Him as the wondrous Healer and 
aviour of the sick, as, indeed, the Healer above all 
ealers. But it is significant that St. Luke, when he sum- 
arises our Lord’s activity—and he often does so—only 
entions His cures of diseases, and at the same time dis- 
nguishes sharply * between natural illnesses and cases of 
’ possession ” (because they required a completely diffe- 
nt medical treatment). See iv. 40 f. : Tavres da01 eyo 
Gevobvras vocots TrotKirals Hyayov avTovs Tpds avTov 
86 evi Exdoty adtav Tas Yetpas eriTiOels eOepamevev 
Urovs. eonpyero. 8é kal Catone a ATO TOAK@Y, Kpatovra 
‘al heyovra 6 6Tt av Ef 0 vids TOD Beod, Kal emer opay ovK 

@ avta Aarciv, vi. 18f.: HAPov aKxodcat avtod Kal 

Ofjvat ato TOV vocwv avTdyr, Kal oi évoyAovpevot aTrd 

veupdtov axabdaptav éOcparevovto’ Kal Tas 0 byAos 
Syrovy drrecOar adrod, drt Sivapts Tap’ adtod éEjpyero 
ai idto mwavtas, vii. 21: eOepdmevoev troddAovs amo 
dcwv Kal pactiywy? Kal mvevpdtwyv Tovnpav, Kal 
uprois oddois éyapicato Pdétrev, xiii. 32, idovd 


nly of a Avzn of the disciples, and this word (4rd rs Adrns), wanting 
isewhere in the synoptists, is expressly added to the Markan phrases 
sleeping” and “their eyes were heavy.’ Hobart shows (p. 84) 
ow closely Avrn is connected with medical phraseology. Lastly, 
otice that here again we have another example (vide supra) of 
t, Luke’s practice of replacing erdinary lay expressions by accurate 
1edical phrases, St. Mark had written of our Lord: #ptato éxbap- 
eio@a: [unclassical ; St. Matthew also has expunged the word] kal 
Snuoveiy ; St. Luke substitutes the exacter phrase, yevduevos ev dywria. 
1 Differently from the other gospels. 

2 These are serious and acute diseases, in distinction from 
Soot. 
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éxBarrw Saipovia Kal idoeis ATOTEAO on EpoV Kal avipLov 
Nor is it otherwise (in the case of the apostles) in the 
Acts—see v. 16: cuvipyeto 8é Kal 6 TAOS Tav TTréptt 
modewv "Iepovcarnp, pépovtes dabeveis nal dyXoupe 
vous Ud TyEevLaTaV aKabapTor, oiTives eOcparrevor- 
to dmravres, Acts xix. 11: duvdueis te od Tas Tvyovoas 
6 eds érole dua Tav yeipov IIavdov, date Kal él Tors 
ao Oevodvras amopéper Oat ard Tod ypwros avdTod cov: 
Sdpia 7) orpixlvOca Kal arradddocecOa ar’ adtav Tas 
vooous, Tad Te TvEvMaTa TA ToVNnpAa éxrropeverOaL 
This invariable disposition to see in the miracles o} 
healing the chief function of the mighty forces of th 
new religion, and at the same time on each occasio 
to distinguish with anxious care between ordinary sic 
folk and the “‘ possessed,” points to a physician as th 
author. 

(5) Hobart has only too amply shown, in tw 
hundred pages of his book, that the language of S 
Luke elsewhere is coloured by medical phraseology. 
is difficult here to offer convincing proofs. It is ce 
tainly of no slight significance that it is only in S 
Luke that our Lord inserts in His discourse at Nazare 
the proverb, “ Physician, heal thyself” (iv. 23; va 
supra, p. 17). Let me select some other exampl 
IIapaxypiiya (seventeen times in St. Luke, only twi 
elsewhere in the New Testament—in St. Matthew) is i 
medical language a technical term for the prom 
taking effect of a medicine in utramque parte 
Hobart (pp. 97 f.) quotes sixteen occurrences 
’ the word from one work of Hippocrates (“ Inte 
Affect.”), and a superabundance from the writings 
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ioscorides and Galen, With Zahn I further quote 
poadoxay (Hobart, p. 162), avareipos (Hobart, p. 148), 
oxAnpia (p. 193), dropvyew, Kataiyew, avarpvkis 
ogether with ékwvyew (pp. 166, 32, 37), von, évirvéew, 
‘xmvéew (p. 236), Swoyoveiv (p. 155), eis waviav treputpé- 
evv (pp. 267 f.), Kpasmrary (p. 167), yows (p. 242). Even 
he phrase ov« donuos mods of Acts xxi. 39 may be 
paralleled from Hippocrates (Hobart, p. 249). Lagarde 
“Psalter. Hieron.,” 1874, p. 165) was the first to 
assert that the style of the prologue, little as it might 
seem at first sight, is akin to that of the medical 
writers. To prove his point he brought forward in- 
stances from Dioscorides, and, indeed, from a prologue 
of that author. The point has been somewhat better 
established by Hobart (pp. 87 ff., 229, 250 f.) with 
special reference to numerous passages in Galen. One of 
these (a prologue !—* Theriac. ad Pis.,” 1, xiv. 210) runs 
as follows: xal TovTov cot Tov Trept TIS Onpiaxhs oyor, 
axpiBas é&erdcas arayta, dpiote Ilicwv, otrovdaiws 
eroinaa (vide Acts i. 1, érrounodunv). Finally, as Zahn 
rightly says (ii. 436): ‘Seeing that the needle in 
surgical use is as a rule called BeAdvy, and not padgis, 
and the eye of the needle is named tpfjya, not tpurnpa 
or Tpupadia, and seeing that we read in Galen tod 
Kata thy BedOvnY TpHwaTos or Tod SvaTpiuatos THS 
8ehovns (Hobart, pp. 60 f.), then St. Luke xviii. 25, when 
compared with St. Matthew xix. 24—St. Mark x. 25, 
shows distinct traits of medical authorship. And seeing 
that Galen expressly reflects upon his use of ‘ apyat’ 
us the name for the ends (aépara) of the bandage 
of émidéopiot, often also dOéma and ofdvn)—a use 
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which was already frequent with Hippocrates—then it 
is clear that Acts x. 11 and xi. 5 were written by a 
physician.” 


The six conditions which were propounded at the 
beginning of this appendix are amply satisfied in the 
case of the third evangelist. ‘The evidence is of over- 
whelming force ; so that it seems to me that no doubt 
can exist that the third gospel and the Acts of the 
Apostles were composed by a physician. 


APPENDIX II (to p. 102) 


INVESTIGATION OF THE LINGUISTIC RELATIONS OF 
ST. LUKE I, 39-56, 68-79, II, 15-20, 41-52 


(i, 39) ’Avac- 
taca 5é Mapiap 
ev Talis iucpacs 
TavTars érropevOn 
sis THY dpeuviyy 
META OTTOVONS Ets 
Tod "Lovda, 


Tuts pleonastic dvuctdvas is found 
once or twice in St. Matthew, four 
times in St. Mark, never in St. John, 
a few dozen times in St. Luke 
(gospel and Acts). For dvactaca 
érropevOn, vide St. Luke xv. 18: 
avaotas Tropevoomai, xvii. 19: avac- 
Tas tropevou, Acts viii. 26 : avaornf 
Kal tropevov, ix. 11: avacrtas tropev- 
Onti, xxii, 10: advaotas Topevov.— 
év tais népais tavtats (or similar 
words) wanting in St. Matthew, 
St. Mark, and St. John, but found 
again twelve times in St. Luke (six 
times as here, in vi. 12, xxiii. 7, 


exits 18. Acts 8.15, vit. Xiu eis 


also peta 5€ tavtas Tas Huépas, i. 24, 
Acts i. 5, xxi. 15—pod tovtwy tav 
jpépwv, Acts v. 36, xxi. 388—rds au. 
tavras, Acts iii, 24).—rhv dpewwny |. 
Vide i. 65. Wanting elsewhere in 
the New Testament, but occurring 
in the book of Judith.—wpera 
otrovons |. Occurs elsewhere in the 
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(40) Kai eionr- 
Bev eis TOV olKov 


Zayapiov kal 
nomdcatTo THY 
*EnoaBer. 


(41) Kab éyéve- 
TO WS KOVGEV TOV 
aomacpoy = THS 
Maplas 1) >Eduo- 
aBer, éoxlptncev 
To Bpédos ev TH 
Kotdia avThs, Kai 


erAnoOn mvevpa- 
patos aylov 4 
*EniodBer, 
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New Testament only in St. Mark 
vi. 25.—rédrAw *Iovda, like ronus 
Aaeis, St. Luke ii. 4, 11, is copied 
from the style of the LXX. (y%, 
oixos, pud1 "Lovda). Or is "Iovda the 
corrupted form of the name of the 
town, as in St. Luke zrodvs Nafapeér, 
mons Loman, rods Ovdteipa, wOdLs 
Aacaia? 7 


For oixos see the note on Acts 
xvi. 15; it is much more frequent in 
St. Luke than in the other evange- 
lists, who prefer oixla.—yomdaaTo}. 
Vide x. 4, Acts xviii, 22, xx. 1; 
xxi. 7, 19 (clones Kal aoracdpevos 
eEnyeito), xxv. 13. 


For the construction with éyévere 
see the note on i. 8 (above, p. 98).— 
ws temp. wanting in St. Matthew 
and St. Mark, but found in St. Luke 
(gospel and Acts) about forty- 
eight times—e.g., Acts xxi. 12: o 
nKovoamev. — éoxiptncer]. Found 
elsewhere in the New ‘Testament 
only in St, Luke i. 44 and vi. 23 !— 
Bpégos]. Wanting in St. Matthew 
St. Mark, and St. John; occurring 
in St. Luke not only in chaps. i 
and ii., but also in xviii. 15 (where 
it replaces the ra traidia of the 
Markan text) and in Acts vii. 19,— 
érr. Tv. ay.|. See the note on i. 1é 
(above, p. 101). 


(42) kat ave- 


pavncey Kpavyh 


peyadn Kai elrrev* 
Evioynpévrn ov 
ev yuvarkiv, Kai 
evAoynmevos 0. 
KapTros THS Kol- 
Alas gov, 


(43) Kal modev 


| pou TOUTO vaerON 
2) enTNP TOU KU- 
: piov fou = mpos 
. eueé ; 


(44) iS0d yap 
OS éyéveTo 1) wv?) 
Tov §=6 @o Tracpov 
gov eis Ta wTd 
pov, éoxlprnoev 
év ayadXdoet TO 
Bpédos év TH Koi- 
Aig pov. 
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Kpavy? eyddn is found elsewhere 
in the New Testament only in Acts 
xxili. 9 and Rev. xiv. 18. With 
aved, Kp. wey. compare the avaxpav- 
ydaoav which St. Luke has inserted 
in the Markan text (St. Luke iv. 35 
=St. Mark i. 26). In both works 
St. Luke shows a preference for 
strong expressions.—There is no- 
thing in the gospel to compare with 
0 KapTros THs KovAlas, but in Acts ii. 
30 we find 6 xapmds THs dapvos 
avtov. 


md0ev jot TOvTO, as in St. Matthew 
xiii. 54, 56, xv. 33, St. Mark vi. 2 
(1760ev tTodTw Tadra). — iva}. 'This 
use in the Xow in place of the 
infin, is not, I think, found else- 
where in St. Luke, though it, indeed, 
frequently occurs in the New Testa- 
ment.—It is well known that St. 
Luke constantly uses 6 «vpios for 
Christ. 


See note on verse 40.—idov yap 
wanting in St. Matthew, St. Mark, 


‘and St. John; occurring in St. 


Luke’s gospel five times and in the 
Acts once.—éyéveto » pov) |. Want- 
ing in St. Matthew, St. John, and 
St. Mark (in i. 11 it is interpolated 
from St. Luke) ; on the other hand, 
it occurs seven times elsewhere in 
St. Luke, viz., iii. 22, ix. 35, 36, 
Acts ii. 6, vii. 31, x. 13, xix. 34,— 
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(45) kal paxa- 
pla 1) miotevoa- 
oa Ott éotat TE- 
Nelw@as Tos Ae- 

/ > n 
Aahnmevors avTy 
Tapa Kupiov. 


(46) Kai eizrev 


eis Ta @Td pou]. Wanting in St. 
Matthew, St. Mark, and St. John; 
but cf. St. Luke ix. 14: Oéc0¢ eis ta 
ata vuov, and Acts xi. 22: nxovaOn 
6 Novos cis TA OTA THs ExkKANTIAas.— 
év ayaddtdoe)]. See the note oni. 14 
(above, p. 100). The word is wanting 
in St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. 
John, but occurs again in St. Luke_ 
in i, 14 and Acts ii. 46. 


Haxdptos wanting in St. Mark, 
and occurring in St. Matthew, apart 
from the Beatitudes, only four times ; 
in St. Luke’s gospel, however, eleven 
times.—rerelwors found elsewhere 
in the New Testament only in 
Hebrews vii. 11.—rois XeAaAnp. }. 
This use of the perfect (or present) 
participle passive of Aadéw is only 
found in ii, 33, Acts xiii. 45 (xvi. 
19). The passive Aadcio Gaz is found . 
twelve times in St. Luke (gospel 
and Acts), in St. John not at all, in 
St. Matthew and St. Mark once (in 
the same passage).—A noteworthy 
parallel is found in Judith x. 9: 
é€ehevoomat eis TENEiWoW TOV AOYOV 
@y édadjoate met’ emod. 


“Not a change of speaker, but of 
the mode of speech”; ¢f. St. John 
i. 50 f., St. Mark vii. 8, 9 (Burkitt). 


In what follows I place the passages of the LXX., 
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from which the “ Magnificat ” has been composed, side 


_by side with the text. 


I call no special attention to 


the many stylistic improvements made by St. Luke. 


(46, 47) Meyadvver 
h Wuxh pou toy xd- 
ploy, kal HyadAlacey Td 
mvevud pou em TG Beg 
7@ TwTipt pov. 


(48) ri ZBAcWev em) 


Thy tarelywow ris 


| BobAns adtod* iSod yap | 


ard Tov viv wakapiov- 
oly we maou ai yevveal* 


(1) 1 Sam. ii. 1; 
eotrepedOn 7 Kapdia pov 
év Kuply, tYHOn Képas 
Mov ev Be@ pov. 


(2) 1 Sam, i. 11: 
eay émiBrérwy emBré- 
wns thy Tamelvwot Tis 
dovAns cov, Gen. XXX. 
13: paxapia éyd, br 
pakaplCovoly pe maga 
al yuvaikes. 


Beyaddver is not 
found in St. Mark 
and St. John ; found 
in St. Matthew once 
(xxiii. 5), and in a 
quite different sense ; 
in St. Luke, on the 
other hand, five times 
(i. 58, Acts v. 13, x. 
46, xix. 17).—ayaa- 
Alaois wanting in the 
other gospels, occur- 
ring three times in St. 
Luke (i, 14, 44, Acts 
li. 46); dyadrAigr oc- 
curs four times in St. 
Luke, is wanting in 
St. Mark, occurs once 
in St. Matthew and 
twice in St. John. 
Swrnp for God (and 
Christ) is found else- 
where in the synop- 
tists only in St. Luke 
li. 113 in the Acts, 
however, twice (v. 31, 
xiii, 23). 


émBAérey eri found 
elsewhere in the sy- 
noptists only in St. 
Luke ix. 38,—Con- 
cerning the exclu- 
sively Lukan phrase 
idod yap, vide supra, 
note on verse 44,— 
arb rod viv found 
elsewhere in the New 
Testament only in St. 
Luke (v. 10, xii. 52, 
xxii. 18, 69, Acts 
xviii. 6). 
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(49) dre erolnoév 
pot meydra [peyareta | 
6 Buvarés, Kal &yov Td 
bvoua adrod* 


(50) nal rd Edeos 
abtod eis yeveas ral 
yeveds Tois PoBovpévais 
avtéy, 


(51) ewolnoev kpdros 
év Bpaxtovt adtoi, die- 
ondpmiaev brepnpavous 
diavola xapdlas avtay* 


(52) KabetrAev Suvd- 
otras amd Opdyvwy Kah 
Bywoev Tamewvods, 


(3) Deut. x. 21: 
doris erolnoev év coh 
7% peydra, Ps. cxi.9: 
dyov . . . Td dvopa 
avTov. 


(4) Ps. citi. 17: 7d 
5t Edeos Tod Kuplov ard 
Tov ai@vos Kal éws Tod 
ai@vos em robs poBov- 
bévous avrdv. 


(5) Ps. Ixxxix, 11: 
ob érameivwous = as 
tpavpatlay  smephpa- 
vov, kal év TG Bpaxlovt 
THs Suvdueds gov S1e- 
axdpmoas Tovs éx- 
Opods cov, 


(6) Job xii, 19: 
Suvdortasyis kat éoTpe- 
wey, v. 11: rdy ra- 
ovvra Tamevovs eis 


tos. 
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peyadciafound else- 

where in the New 

Testament only in 

Acts ii, 11.—duvards 

(of a person) occurs © 
in the gospels only 

in St. Luke (xiv. 31, 

xxiv. 19—of our Lord ; 

also Acts vii. 22, xi. 

17, xviii. 24). 


7d deos peculiar to 
St. Luke of the evan- 
gelists (i. 54, 58, 72, 
78, x. 37.—-0i poBobpue- 
vot T. Gedy is probably 
intended by St. Luke 
to be understood in 
its technical sense 
(also of the Gentiles 
devoted to the wor- 
ship of God), as 80 
often in the Acts. 


kpatos _ elsewhere 
throughout the gos- 
pels and the Acts - 
found only in Acts 
xix. 20, and there 
used in the same 
sense as here. 


kabaipetvy found 
again five times in St. 
Luke ; elsewhere in 
the gospels only in 
St. Mark xv. 36, 46 
(but in the signifi- 
cance “to take 
down’’). Here and 
in the next verse St. 
Luke’s well- known 
Ebionitism is promi- 
nent. 


(53) mwewa@vras éve- 
mAngev wyaday Kar 
mwAouTovrvtas  éfame- 
oTetAev Kevous, 


(54) avreAdBero “Ia- 
payrX madds adrod, 
punoOivat eAéous 


(55) —kaOds eAdan- 
gev mpos Tovs matépas 
tay — re ’ABpaap 
kal TO oméppare avTov 
eis Toy aidva, 


(56) “Ewewev 5¢ Ma- 


pia ody ath ws uijvas 
Tpeis, Kal bréorpepev 
eis Tov olkov avris. 


APPENDIX II 
(7).) Sam... ii. 7; 


KUpios mrwxlCer Kar 
mAoutiCer, Tamevot Kab 
avupot, Ps. cvii. 9: 
wuxhy newaoay évé- 
mTAncev, ayabav, Job 
xii. 19 : €EamooréAAwr 
iepeis aixmadwrous. 


(8) Is. xli. 8: od 
dé, “IopahA, mais pov, 
ob davTeAaBdounv, Ps. 
xeviil. 3: €uvjcdn Tod 
€A€ous adTov TH laKkwBp, 


(9) Micah vii. 20: 
ddéoe . . . EAeov TH 
*ABpadu, KabdTt d&po- 
Cus Tos TaTpdow Huav, 
2 Sam. xxii. 51: kal 
mov €A\eos . . . TH 
Aaveli kal TG omépware 
avrod €ws aidvos. 
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évriumAnu. else- 
where in the gospels 
only in St. Luke vi. 
25 and St. John vi. 
25, but also in Acts 
xiv. 17.—The verb 
étamoor €AAew is found 
ten times in St. Luke ; 
elsewhere in the New 


Testament only in 
Galatians. The re- 
markably singular 


phrase ekamoor. kevovs 
occurs twice again in 
St. Inhke—viz., xx. 10, 
ll—but never else- 
where. 


ayTiAauBdverOar is 
not found elsewhere 
in the gospels ; yet it 
occursin Acts xx. 35 : 
dyTiAapB. T. aobevovr- 
TOY, 


AaAciv rpds wanting 
in the other gospels 
(AaAeiv eis also want- 
ing); on the other 
hand, it is found 
again five times in St. 
Luke’s gospelandnine 
times in the Acts— 
@.g., XXViii, 25: eAd- 
Angev mpbs Tovs maré- 
pas tur, 


pévew otv in the 
New Testamentfound 
again onlyin St. Luke 
XXiv. 29: elo HAOev Tod 
peivar obv abrots.— 
@s = circiter occurs 
again seven times in 
St. Luke (gospel and 
Acts), never in St. 
Matthew, twicein St. 
Mark. — broorpépew 
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(68) EtAoynrds (Kv- 


pos) 6 Oebs Tob 
*Iopand, dtr émeckeé- 
Yaro Kal énolnoev 


AUtpwow TE Aa@ av- 
Tov, 


(69) Kal fryeipey Keé- 
pas owtnplas nu ev 
otkw Aaveld maidds av- 
Tov 


(1) Ps. xli. 14 (Lxxii. 
18, evi. 48): evdAoyn- 
Tos KUptos 6 eds “lopa- 
nA, Ps. cxi. 9; Ad- 
Tpwow améoreibevy TH 
Aag avTod. 


(2) Pe. Oxxxitoliis 
elavaTeA® xépas 7G 
Aaveld, Ps. xviii. 3: 
KUpios . . . Kepas ow- 
tnptas, 1 Sam. ii. 10: 
ipdoe: Kéepas xpiorov 
avrov, Ezek. xxix. 
21: dvareAc? képas 
ravrt Tq@ olkw “lopanar. 
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occurs twenty-two 
times in St. Luke’s 
gospel, eleven times 
in the Acts, and is 
wanting in the other 
gospels, dmroorpepew 
eis Tov olkov is also 
found in St. Luke 
vii. 10, viii. 39, xi. 24. 


The weakly sup- 
ported xvpios should 
be deleted. St. Luke 
evidently felt that 
this word, without 
the article, coming 
before 6 @cds, was a 
solecism.—rod is a 
grammatical im- 
provement. — éeoké- 
wWaro (used absolutely 
as in Acts xv. 14). 
St. Luke alone of 
the New Testament 
writers uses this word 
of God; vide i. 78, vii. 
16, Acts xv. 14.— 
érolnoev, a verbal im- 
provement, 


Hyepev with an 
implied reference to 
the Resurrection of 
Christ. With jpyiv 
cf. Acts ii. 39, xiii. 
26: quiv 6 Adyos 7. 
cwrnplas tavtns eta- 
meotdAn.—For matdds 
avrod see verse 54, 
Swrnpla is a favourite 
expression with St. 
Luke (wanting in St. 
Matthew and St, 
Mark, occurring only 
once in St. John); 
St. Luke xix. 9% 
swrnpla TG olkp Tov- 
Tw eyeveTo. 


(70) —Ka@ds éAd- 
Ancev 51a ordpatos TOY 
ayiwy (rev) am’ aidvos 
mpopntav ato — 


(71) owrnplay ee 
exOpav juavy Kal ek 
Xedos mavtwy Tay 
 picotvTwv Huas, 


(72-75) mojjoa @- 
eos meTa TOV TaTépwy 
Nuav Kal pynoOjva 
diabhKns wylas abrod, 
Bpxov dv Smooev mpds 
—ABpatw ry marépa 
huav, Tod Sodva juiy 
apoBws ex xeEipds ex- 
- Opay pucbevras Aarped- 
ew abtg ev doidrntt 
Kal dixaooivy evemov 
-abrod mécas Tas Huepas 
ipa. 
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(4) Pas CyL 10: 
éowoev avrovs ek XEl- 
pav picoiytwvy Kat 


éAuTpéoaro avTovs éx 
xeipds éxOpod (cf. Ps. 
xviii. 18). 


(5-8) Numerous 
passages in the Old 
Testament — vide 
Micah vii. 20: déce 
ZAcos TG "ABpadu, ka- 
Odrt bmooas Tots aT pa- 
ow nuav, Ps. ev. 8, 
evi. 45 ; Exod. ii. 24; 
Ley. xxvi. 42; Jerem. 
xi, D> Ps; XVin.tl5 5 
Jerem. xxxii. 39: 
poBnOjval we wdoas 7. 
nuépas. All the ele- 
ments of the verse 
are given here. 
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This _ parenthesis 
(like verse 55) is just 
in St. Luke’s style. 
Aia otduaros is only 
found with him of 
the New Testament 
writers (Acts i. 16, 
iii, 18, 21, iv. 25, xv. 
7). The epithet dios 
is also Lukan—vide 
verse 72, and the 
exactly verbal paral- 
lel in Acts iii, 21: 
eAdAnoev 6 Oeds Sid 
otéparos T. aylwy an’ 
aidvos avTov mpopynTar. 
Also am’ aidévos is only 
found in St. Luke 
(Acts xv. 18; yrwora 
an’ aidvos), 


cwrnplay|. In very 
effective apposition to 
Képas owrTnplas, 


movjoat (€Acos) wera 
is in the New Testa- 
ment exclusively Lu- 
kan;cf. x. 87:6 roiqoas 
Td €Aeos met’ adTov.— 
aylas is a distinc- 
tively Lukan epithet ; 
see note on verse 70. 
—This use of mpdés is 
Lukan; mpés_ with 
acc. occurs in St. 
Matthew 44 times, in 
St. Luke’s gospel 166 
times, in the Acts 140 
times; videsupra, note 
on i. 13 (p. 99).—For 
dodva: with infin. see 
Acts iv. 29: 8ds r. 
dovAois gov ueTa map- 
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(76, 77) Kat od 8é, 
mradlov, mpodhrns dipi- 
orov KAnOhon* mporo- 
pevon yap evdmov Kv- 
plov €éromdoa ddovs 
avrTov, Tod Sodva yra- 
ow gwrnplas TH Aa@ 
abrov év apére auap- 
TiOV avTar, 


(78, 79) 8a omddy- 
xva eddous Oeod Huey, 
ev ols emiokeperat Huds 


(9, 10) Mal. iii. 1: 
65ds mpd mpoowmov 
pov, Is, xl. 3: €or 
Kdoare Tov 6dbdv Kuptou, 
Deut. xxxi. 3: xvpios 
+ ++ MpoTwopeuduevos mpd 
mpoownov cov, Jerem. 
xxxi. 34. 


(11, 12) Test. Levi : 
€ws emoKxeynrat KUplos 
mévraTa eovn ev omrdy- 


q 


pnotas Aadeiy.—pue~ 
dévras after juiv is not 
un-Hellenic.—aAarped- 
ev wanting in St. 
Mark and St. John, 
and found in St. 
Matthew only in a 
quotation ; see, on the 
other hand, St. Luke 
ii. 37, iv. 8, Acts vii. 
7,42, xxiv. 14, xxvi. 
7, XXvii. 23,.—év 60.4. 
dur. ]. Of. Wisd. of Sol? 
ix. 3 and Ephes. iv. 
24,—évdmov wanting 
in St. Matthew and 
St. Mark, occurring 
once in St. John, but 
in St. Luke (gospel 
and Acts) about 
thirty-six times. 
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iplorov]. See note 
on Acts xvi.17 (above, 
p. 51); it is Lukan. 
—rmporopeverOar 8 
found again in the 
New Testament only 
in Acts vii. 40.—éva- 
mov]. Vide verse 75. 


xi. 52 (7. KAcida 7. 
yvéoews).—owrnplas], 
Vide verse 69, Act 
xvi. 17: 638 owrn- 
plas.—tpeots amapr. 
eight times in St. 
Luke, wanting in St. 
John, once each i 
St. Matthew and 8 
Mark. 


omddyxa]. Wanti 
in the gospels ; vi 
Coloss.iii.12:0rAdyx 


ayaroXi, a3 tous, ém- 
pavat rots ev cxdrer Kad 
oKIG Oaydrov Kabnué- 
OLS, Tov KatevOdvat 
ods médas uay eis 
ddy ciphyns, 


EE BE OR AU Oe at 


Gi. 15) cal 
fyéveTo WS aTHA- 
lov am’ § avTav 
els Tov ovpavov 
i ayyedor, ot 
owpeves €XddovY 
pos aAXArjAous" 
1€EMOwpev 51 ews 
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xvas viod avtod, Ps, 
evil. 10: KaOnuévous 
eév oxéTe Kal oxig bavd- 
mov, Pata x0e 3) 3 = 
oTnoev ... Tovs wédas 
pov kal Kadniduvey 7 
diaBhuard pov. 
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duxripwov. — For ém- 
oxey. vide verse 68.— 
For é£ bwous vide St. 
Luke xxiv. 49: évév- 
onobe € Yous dtva- 
pw. It does not occur 
elsewhere in the gos- 
pels and the Acts.— 


empava] Wanting 
elsewhere in the gos- 
pels; but ef. Acts 


Xxviil. 20: d&orpwv 
emipavdvtwy. — Acts 
xvi. 17: 65bv cwrnplas 
(this is the same as 
65, eip.); ii, 28: ddods 
(wqs. The construc- 
tion here is exactly 
the same as that of 
verse 72 (motjoa) in 
its relation to verse 
74 (rod Sodva:) and of 
verse 76 and 77 (éro- 
wdoa and Tod Sodvai). 
We thus see what a 
delicate sense of style 
St. Luke has. Three 
times he gives a final 
clause in the infin. 
without the article 
when this final clause 
is subordinate as a 
means to another final 
clause ; and he distin- 
guishes the latter in 
each instance by a 
tov before the infin. 


Concerning the Lukan construc- 
tion with éyévero, see note on Acts 


xvi. 16 ihe d's 
The only parallel is Acts 
as 8€ amiOev o aryyedos 


ayy. |. 
a ae A 


49).—dmijrOov ot 


(differently in St. Luke vii, 24: 

amerOdvt@v Tt. ayy.).—Aaneiv pds 

is exclusively Lukan. See note on 
O) 
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BnOrép Kat idw- 
bev TO pijwa TobTo 
TO yeyovos Oo Oo 
KUpLOS eyva@pioev 
nyiv. 


(16) «ai jrOav 
omevcaytes Kab 
avedpay tHv TE 
Mapiap nai tov 
*Iwond Kal 7d 
Bpépos keipevov 
év TH parry’ 


i. 55 (above, p. 205).—dépyeoGar 
occurs thirty times in St. Luke, else- 
where in the gospels six times(but the 
occurrences are not all well attested); 
in the weaker meaning it occurs only 
in St. Luke.—6 with the imperat. 
is found again in Acts xiii. 2 and 
xv. 36 ; elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment only in 1 Cor. vi. 20, where 
it is not quite certain.—dierd. Ews 
Bn On. ]. Vide Acts ix. 38: dveAeiv éws 
avtav; Acts xi. 9: SuArOov ws 
Powixns; Acts xi. 22: SuerOeiv &ws 
*"Avrioyeias (only in St. Luke).— 
pia, in the sense of res quedam, is 
found again in i, 37 and Acts v. 32, 
x. 37, and never elsewhere in the 
New Testament.—r. fpjua rtodto]. 
St. Luke loves this pleonastic use of 
the demonstrative pronoun (see also 
verses 17 and 15).—_7d ryeyoves]. 
Occurs once in St. Mark, never in 
St. Matthew and St. John, again in 
St. Luke viii. 34 (d8dvres of BooKovtes 
TO yeyovds), 35 (idety Td yeyovds), 
56, [xxiv. 12], Acts iv. 21, v. 7 
(m1) edvia TO yey.), xiii. 12 (idan Td 
yey). 


omrevdery, intrans., is found in th 
New Testament only with St. Luk 
(xix. 5, 6, Acts xx. 16, xxii. 18); 
a transitive verb it occurs only on 
in the New Testament (2 Peter iii 
12).—dveupicxew occurs only oncé 
again in the New Testament, viz. 


(17, 18) iddv- 
“es 8€ éyvopicav 
TEpl TOU pywaTtos 
“00 §=adnbértes 
. 2 a a 
wrois epi Tov 
taidiov Ttovrov. 
tai mares ol 
” , > , 
ixovaavtes €Gav- 
wacay Tepi THY 
Xx 6é re 

nbévtwv wd 

a , 
"OV = TroLpevov 

AX 
TpOos avTous. 


(19) 7 de Ma- 
la mwdavta cvve- 
NpeL TA pHwata 
atta ovvBar- 


(20) kai dré- 
e 

rtpevrav ot Trol- 
es SoFdfovtes 
sal aivovvtes Tov 
eoy emt maow 

” 4 
ls jxovoeay kai 
v kaOws éda- 
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in the “ we” section Acts xxi. 4.— 
Concerning the Lukan word Spé¢os, 
see above on i. 41.—qdrvy]. Except 
in i, 2 this word is only found again 
in the New Testament in St. Luke 
xiii. 15. 


For the passive XaXeioas and ra 
AadnGévta see the notes on Acts 
xvi. 14 (above, p. 47) and on St. 
Luke i. 45.—rovtov]. See note on 
verse 15,—rdvtes oi axovcavtes]. 
Only in i. 66, ii. 47, and Acts ix. 21 
(wavtes ot axovovtes).—eOavpacav 
mepi is singular.—For Aaneiv pds 
see note on i. 55. 


ovvBadrxew is confined to St. 
Luke in the New Testament ; vide 
xiv. 31 and Acts iv. 15, xvii. 18, 
xviii, 27, xx. 14 (“ we” section). 


‘Concerning the Lukan btrroctpé- 
dewv, see note on i. 56.—alvodvtes]. 
This word is found seven times in 
St. Luke (ii. 13, xix. 37, xxiv. 53 
[doubtful], Acts ii, 47, iii. 8, 9); else- 
where only in Rom. xy. 11 (LXX.) 
and Rey. xix. 5.—ols]. This attrac- 
tion is frequent in St. Luke (not in 
the other gospels) ; vide iii. 19, v. 9, 
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(ii.41) kai érro- 
pevovto ot yovels 
avTov KaT éTos 

> 4 \ 
els ‘Iepovoudi 
TH €0pTH Tod 
macya. 


(42, 43) Kab 
OTe éyéveto éTaV 
- » / 
8’, avaBawov- 
TOV AUT@Y KATA 
70 €0os THS EopThs 
Kal TEACLWOAYT@V 

€ / > n 
TAS Huépas, €v TH 
Stroatpépew av- 
rovs  wv7réweuvev 
*Inoods 6 trais év 
€ , 
Tepovoarym, cal 
ovuK éyvwoay of 
yovels avTov, 


(44, 45) vopi- 
cavtes 5é avTov 
elvau év TH cvvo- 
Sia Gov Tpépas 
c A \ 
odov Kal ave- 
tnrovy avrov év 
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ix. 43, xii. 46, xv. 16, xix. 37, xxiv. 
25, Acts iii. 21, x. 39, xia 
xxii. 10, xxvi. 2.—For éAadnOn mpos: 
see verse 18, 


mopever Oar]. A favourite word wit 
St. Luke.—éros]. Once in St. Mat 
thew, twice in St. Mark, three time 
in St. John, twenty-seven times in 
St. Luke; xar’ éros occurs her 
only.—rh éoptH tT. 1.|. Vide xxii. 1 
éoptn T. atvyuwv. The expression i 
not found in St. Matthew and St 
Mark. The dative of time is frequen 
in St. Luke. 


éyévero ér. 8']. So also in iii. 23 
viii. 42, Acts. iv. 22.—xata 7d €00s| 
Again only in i. 9 and xxii. 39 ; no 
where else in the New Testament. 
note on i. 8 (above, p. 98).—amoaTpé 
dew]. Lukan ; see note on i. 56.— 
vrréuewvev |. In the sense of “to sta 
behind,” only again in Acts xvil 
14.—The whole sentence is genuinel 
Lukan, also in the variation of ten 
in avaBawovtwy and TedetwodyTor. 


vowicavtes]. Nine times in § 
Luke, wanting in St. Mark and S 
John, three times in St. Matthew. 
ovvodia is at. Ney. in the New 'Tes 
ment, but ocvvodeveity is found i 
ix. '7.—dvafynreiv is found elsewhe 


ois ovyyevéow 
ai Tois yvworots, 


(46, 47) «ai 
eyeveTo meTa|nwé- 
pas ‘y' ebpov avrov 
év T@ lepw Kabe- 
toevov 4 péow 
TaV didacKddov 
Kal aKxovovrTa av- 
Tav Kal €éTrepw- 
T@VTA aUTOUS’ é€- 
Eictavto Sé map- 
TES Of aKOVOVTES 
avTod éml Th aouve- 
gel Kal Tais atro- 
Kpiveow avTov. 


(48, 49) xai 
DANA > *% ? 
idovtes avtov é&e- 
TAaYynoaV, Kal 
élarev Trpos avTOV 
 enTnp avrod 
Téxvov, TL érol- 
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in the New Testament only in St. 
Luke ii. 45 and Acts xi. 25.— 
ovyyevets is found six times in St. 
Luke, once each in St. Mark and St. 
John; wanting in St. Matthew.— 
pn]. A delicate Lukan touch 
(causal)—vide iii. 9. Note also the 
use of the participle imperf. as a 
Lukan trait.—yveoros is found 
eleven times in St. Luke, in all the 
rest of the New Testament only 
three times ; of yvworou occurs again 
only in St. Luke xxiii. 49.—vo7é- 
otpewav]. Lukan ; see note on i. 56. 


éyévero Lukan. — xabefou.]. See 
Acts xx. 9.—€£/oravto]. Eleventimes 
in St. Luke, elsewhere in the New 
Testament only six times ; with éaé 
(like Oavudfew) here only.—zadvtes 
oi ax.]. See note on ii, 18, and Acts 
ix. 21: é&/oravto 8 maytes ot 
GKOVOVTES. 


eEerAaynoav|. Vide ix. 43, Acts 
xiii. 12.—ddvvepevor]. Occurs again 
in the New Testament only in St. 
Luke xvi. 24,25 and Acts xx. 38,— 
ti tt]. Again in the New Testament 
only in Acts v. 4, 9.—ra Tod rrarpds]. 
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Noas npuiv ovT@s ; 
tov 6 TaTHp cou 
Kay® odvywpevot 
e(ntodpuev oe. Kal 
eltrev Trp0s avTOUs" 
Tl OTe eCnteiré pe; 
ovK HoetTe OTL ev 
Tols Tod maTpéds 
pou Oef elvai pe; 


(50, 51) kat 
avToi ov cuviKav 
‘ tn a > s 
TO pyua oO éda- 
Anoev avTois. Kal 
KatéBn per’ av- 
Lg] 5. > 
TOV Kai nAOev eis 
Nalapé0, xat nv 
UTOT ATT OMEVOS 
avuTois. Kal 7 p7}- 
Tp avTov SieT2)- 
pec TavTa TA py- 
pata év TH Kapdla 
a 
QurTis. 


(52) xai ’In- 
gous mpoéxoTTev 
Th copia Kal 1rL- 
Kia Kab xapLTe 
mapa Gee Kal av- 
Operrots. 
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St. Luke is fond of such construc- 
tions; see note on Acts xxviii. 15 


(above, pp. 63 f. and elsewhere). 


tmotdcceoOa is wanting in St 
Matthew, St. Mark, St. John, and it 
the Acts; is found, however, in St 
Luke x. 17, 20.—%v with participle 
is especially frequent in St. Luke 
and is characteristic of his style.— 
Svatnpeiv occurs again in the Nev 
Testament only in Acts xv. 29. 


mpoexorrtev]. Here only in th 
gospels; but cf St. Paul.—ydpurt) 
Wanting in St. Matthew and St 
Mark, occurring in St. John only it 
the prologue, but found twenty-fiv 
times in St. Luke.—For St. Luke’ 
exemplar in this verse see 1 Sam 
ii. 26: kal 7d matddpiov Yapovyy 
érropeveTo ... Kat ayabov Kal per 
Kuptov Kal peta avOpwrrov. 


From the above investigation (together with tha 
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given on pages 97-101) it is perfectly clear that a Greek 
source cannot lie at the foundation of the first two 
chapters of St. Luke’s gospel. The agreement of the 
style with that of St. Luke is too close. The source, 
indeed, must have been revised sentence by sentence.! 
It is possible that for the narrative an Aramaic source 
has been used, but this hypothesis is not probable. In 
any case, the “ Magnificat ” and ‘ Benedictus ” are works 
of St. Luke himself. 

The “ Magnificat ” falls into nine verses of two clauses 
each. ‘The nine verses are, however, so composed that 
they form four divisions, 1, 2-4, 5-7, 8-9, each with its 
own characteristic thought.2. Of the eighteen clauses, 
six end with avrod (avtov, avtav), which also occurs 
twice in other positions. Notice also the wou which 
occurs three times in the first verse, then the avrod 
which follows in 2* and 8°; further, the avrod in the 
middle of 4° which refers back to 3, and the avroo— 
avtav in 5 which answers to the avtoj—avrov in 4. 
Thus the first verse is still more closely held together 
by the pov, and verses 2-5 by avrod (note also how 
érroinaev in verse 5 answers to the same word in verse 3). 


1 But the verses i. 34, 35 are a later interpolation. See my essay in 
the “ Ztschr. f. N. Tliche. Wissenschaft,” 1901, ss. 53 ff. 

2 So, at least, the arrangement appears to the thoughtful reader of 
to-day. I will not discuss the mysteries of ancient versification. A 
number of scholars divide the canticle into four strophes of three 
verses each, making the first verse end in the middle of verse 48, the 
second after verse 50, the third after verse 53. This method of 
division is more artificial than that into four strophes of four verses 
each (46-48, 49-50, 51-53, 54-55), in which the verses 52 and 53 are 
counted each as one (not each as two). I think that St. Luke him- 
self intended the latter system of division, 
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Moreover, just as the wou which is characteristic of 
verse 1 is echoed in verse 2 (ue) and verse 3 (sor), 
although these verses are dominated by the avdrov, so 
also the latter word is continued in verse 5, although 
this verse both in thought and form belongs to verses 
6-7, and thus occupies a double position. The three 
verses 5-7 are most closely bound together by the 
parallelism of their construction, verses 6—7 still more” 
so by the rhyme (6? Opdver, '7* ayabdv, 6” tarrewods, 
7° xevovs). In verses 8 and 9 avtod (of God) appears 
again; moreover, the mov of the introductory verse is 
also taken up and amplified in the uv of the conclud- 
ing verse; while the whole poem comes to a solemn 
conclusion in the words eis tov aiéva.—The excelling 
art of St. Luke first clearly appears when we realise 
that a poem so noble in form and so consistent in 
thought is purely a collection of reminiscences from 
the Old Testament (LXX.). A close examination of 
the poem verse by verse brings out with convincing 
clearness the author’s method. We then see how he 
edits his material in regard to vocabulary, style, and 
poetic form, and recasts the whole in better Greek with- 
out obliterating its Hebraic (LX -X.) character. Such 
an examination has been already carried out by me in 
the number of the “Sitzungsberichte” quoted above. It 
is, moreover, evident from the comparison already made 
in this appendix that nearly all the words in the 
“Magnificat” which vary from the words of the parallel 
verses of the Old Testament are the special property of 
St. Luke—4.e., belong to his vocabulary (the words are : 
Meyaruverv, ayaddav, 6 owTip, émyBrérew eri, idod 
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yap, amo Tov viv, yeveai, weyareia, 0 Suvvatos, KpaTos, 
didvowa Kapdias, Kaatpeiv, éEarrootédAew KEvots, Nadciv 
™ pos). 

Exactly the same may be said of the “ Benedictus,” 
though here the material from the Greek Bible has 
been more severely edited than in the case of the 
“Magnificat,” and hence a finer poem has been produced. 
That both these canticles were composed by the same 
author is shown not only by several important cases of 
coincidence and by the same discreet manner of referring 
to the Messiah, but in detail also—in the adrdés and 
jets, Which are as characteristic of the “ Benedictus” as 
the adros and pov are of the “Magnificat”; above all, it 
is shown by the fact that in the “ Benedictus ” also the 
peculiar vocabulary of St. Luke is unmistakably present. 
Lastly, the first three strophes of the “ Benedictus” 
(verses 68-75; the whole canticle contains five strophes 
of four verses each) are only superficially fashioned 
according to the style of the Hebrew psalm. On closer 
view they present the form of a single, complicated, 
correctly constructed Greek period that does all honour 
to the author of the prologue (St. Luke i. 1 ff.) and of 
numerous other excellent Greek periods. This period 
is simply forced into its Hebrew dress. The hands are 
Esau’s hands, but the voice is that of Jacob. But if 
this is so, then it is plain that St. Luke in composing 
these canticles has purposely kept to the language of the 
Psalms and prophets(LXX.). The Hebraisms, whether 
adopted or inserted from the Old Testament, are 
intentional ; the whole style is artificial, and is intended 
to produce an impression of antiquity—a purpose 
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which has been really fulfilled. A continuation of the 
examination into the style of St. Luke undertaken by 
Vogel and Norden (“ Antike Kunstprosa,” s, 483) leads 
to the conclusion that he was a master in the imitation 
of style (in the gospel, chaps. 3-23, how excellently 
he imitates the typical gospel narrative style even 
where he corrects it!), and that at the same time, by 
sober avoidance of all exaggeration, as well as by the 
introduction of his own peculiar vocabulary and style, 
he has understood how to give to his work a by no 
means indistinct individuality of its own and a tone and 
colouring which is truly Hellenic. 


APPENDIX III (to p. 129) 
THE EPISTLE FROM JERUSALEM, ACTS XV. 23-29 


Ir the epistle from Jerusalem were genuine, it would be 
the most ancient Christian document that we possess. 
Its genuineness is strenuously upheld by Zahn (“Einl.,” 
ii. ss, 344 f., 353 f., 397, 418, 431 f., 438), who says: 
The style does not bear the stamp of St. Luke, and 
the secular tone of the introductory and concluding 
formule does not favour the hypothesis that the 
author has fabricated the document out of his own 
head or from some indefinite tradition.” But is the 
secular tone of the introductory formula—which, more- 
over, is also found in St. James i. 1—more suitable in 
the case of the apostles and elders of Jerusalem than 
in the case of the Greek physician? Zahn also 
produces a, list of a7. Ney. occurring in the epistle and 
wanting in St. Luke (those which are wanting elsewhere 
in the New Testament are marked with an asterisk)— 
viz.: avackevatew,* Bdpos, SiactédArcoOa, erravayKes,* 
eD mpattew,* of ayarntol nuav (without adedr¢goi), 
the appositional use of adeddpoi* (after mpecBu- 
TEpot). 

We may not dismiss the question with the hasty 
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sentence that in ancient historical narratives of this 
kind the epistles are always fabricated. Here the 
circumstances are different. We may not without 
hesitation assume that St. Luke dared to fabricate such 
an important historical document. And we have just 
as little justification for concluding, from the fact that 
the text which precedes the epistle presents many 
striking points of connection with it, that the epistle is ~ 
therefore a forgery ; for the narrator could easily have 
used the document lying before him for his narrative, 
before he copied the letter itself into his work. We 
must therefore examine into the matter without prejudice. 
Such an investigation has been most thoroughly carried 
out by Weiss, among others. In his commentary this 
scholar has examined the epistle both in regard to 
subject-matter and language, and has arrived at the 
conclusion that the epistle was put together by St. Luke. 
I do not wish to repeat the evidence derived from the 
subject-matter, although this is perhaps the more im- 
portant, but I wish to investigate the linguistic pheno- 
mena yet more closely than Weiss, paying the while 
special attention to the arguments of Zahn. ; 

Verse 23. Here the reading ot amdctodo Kal of 
mpeaBvrepos [Kat of] adeAdoi is doubtful. “ «al oi ” is, 
at all events, the more difficult reading, as we are not 
told in what comes before of any participation of the 
whole community in the decision. The remarkable 
expression of mpeaBvtepor—aded poi is thus of at least 
doubtful authority—oi ddedgpoi oi €& eOvdv is a phrase 
that one would expect St. Luke to use to describe the 
Gentile Christians.—With oi cata r.’Avtoy. x. Zupiav 
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compare xi. 1: of dvtes Kata THV ’Iovdaiay, also viii. 1: 
Suordpycay Kata Tas yopas Tt. "Iovdaias, and ii. 10: 
AiBvns Tis kata Kupyvnv. 

Verse 24, “Emeidy. . . &0fev juiv, as in St. Luke 
i. 1 ff. é2evdy is not found in St. Mark, St. Matthew, 
and St. John; it occurs, however, in St. Luke vii. 1, xi. 
6, Acts xiii. 46, xiv. 12.—rwes é& sev, thus only in 
xi. 20: joav Sé twes €& adtav (Tis and Tivés play an 
important réle in St. Luke’s style).—éfeAOdvres, as in 
xii. 17, xvi. 36, 40.—The following words, érdpafay 
bas, Noyous avackevalovtes Tas uyas bua@v, of which 
Zahn has described avacxevafortes as un-Lukan, are 
coloured by medical phraseology. St. Luke uses in his 
writings the words tdpayos, tapdocew, Svatapdcoey, 
éxtapdooew (the last two are confined to St. Luke 
in the New Testament). These words, together with 
TApaKTLKOS, Tapaywodns, ExTdpakis, éritapdcoew, cuTa- 
pdccew, vTotapdacew, are Shown by Hobart (pp. 93 f.) 
to be frequently used in medical language “to express 
disturbance of body and mind.” 'The same is true of 
avackevatew. This word, it is true, only occurs here in 
St. Luke’s writings; yet in Acts xxi. 15 dmooxevacdpe- 
vo. is found (and nowhere else in the New Testament). 
Hobart (p. 232) shows how often advacxeva€ery occurs in 
Galen, and, moreover, in Dioscorides in the sense of 
subvertere; it is a technical term for the dispersion 
(as a rule) of some pathological symptom.—With the 
pleonastic use of “your souls” for “you” compare 
xiv. 22: tas wuyas Tov payor, also xx. 24, xxvii. 10, 
22.—8iacrédreo Gar occurs, indeed, only here in St. Luke; 
but cases of attraction such as ofs dveoresd. are in great 
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favour with our author (vide, e.g., Acts i, 1, and else- 
where). 

Verse 25. For éofev see verse 22.—The participle 
yevomevos occurs in St. Mark and St. Matthew almost 
always in temporal clauses (it is only once used in St. 


_. Mark of a person); on the other hand, gf St. Luke 


xxii. 40, 44, Acts i. 16, 18, (iv. 11), vii. 32, 38, x. 4, 
xii. 11, 23, xiii. 5, xvi. 27, 29, xix. 26, 28, xxieee 
xxiv. 25, xxv. 15, xxvii. 7, 36.—ouoOvpaddv occurs 
in the Acts eleven times, and only once elsewhere in the 
New Testament (Romans xv. 6); cf. especially Acts v. 
12: joav 6wobvpaddy arrayvtes, also xii. 20,—éxréEacbat 
is wanting in St. Mark and St. Matthew, is found eleven 
times in St. Luke’s writings.—dvdpas as in Acts vi. 3: 
éruoxéacbe dvdpas €& buar, vi. 11: bréBarov avdpas, 
x. 5: méurpov avipas eis Idrmnyv.—réuryrat: See the 
passage just quoted.—oi dyamntol juey is wanting 
elsewhere in St. Luke. 

Verse 26. ’Av@pwrois: This use of avOp. is Lukan 
(numerous examples).—tds Wuyds, meaning “ the life,” 
as in St. Luke vi. 9, xii, 20.—izp rod dvéuatos KTA— 
vide Acts xxi.13: éroiwas éyw arrobaveiy itrép 7. dvdpaTos 
Tod xupiov Inood (v. 41, ix. 16), Acts xx. 21: miotis eis 
tov kuplov *Inoovv Xpiordv (never again in the Acts). 

Verse 27, ’Ameorddxapev : “ atreotax. alternates with 
méur, of verse 25 just as in Acts x. 5, 8” (Weiss). 
The perfect of azrocré\Xw is not found in St. Matthew 
and St. Mark; in St. Luke’s writings it occurs five 
times.—xa) adtods is specially distinctive of the Lukan 
style; it is unnecessary to give examples.—dzrayyéAAcuv 
is found twice both in St. Mark and St. John, but 
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swenty-five (twenty-six) times in the Lukan writings,— 
Unless I am mistaken, ta adrd is found again in the 
zospels and the Acts only in St. Luke vi. 23, 26. 

Verse 28. To mvevpati TO ayiy : We have here the 
Lukan conception of the Holy Spirit; cf, e.g., Acts v. 3. 
—pndev méov is only found again in St. Luke iii, 13.— 
Sapos: Only here in St. Luke, but occurring elsewhere 
in the New Testament.—z Av, with the genitive, is not 
found in St. Matthew and St. John; it occurs once in 
St. Mark, and again in the Acts viii. 1 and xxvii. 22.— 
ToUTwv Tov émrdvayKes: This use of ovtos is Lukan; 
émdvaryxes is only found here in the New Testament. 

Verse 29. Avarnpety occurs again in the New Testa* 
ment only in St. Luke ii. 51. Hobart (pp. 153 ff.), 
moreover, makes it very probable that the Lukan words 
Tapatypnais (also found in the New Testament only in 
the Lukan writings), waparnpety, Siatnpeiv, tHpnows 
are technical medical terms.—The concluding formule 
(the reading is doubtful) are irrelevant, because the 
New Testament affords no material for comparison. 

The result of our investigation is that the epistle is 
Lukan in style and vocabulary (in opposition to Zahn). 
The few am. Xey.—whose occurrence, however, may in 
part be explained from medical. phraseology—are not 
sufficient to disturb this impression. St. Luke, there- 
fore, has manufactured this document. 


APPENDIX IV (to p. 152) 
ST. LUKE AND ST. JOHN 


Tue sections of Holtzmann’s article “ Das Schriftstel- 
lerische Verhiiltnis des Johannes zu den Synoptikern ” 
(“ Ztschr. f. Wissensch. Theol.,” 1869, Bd. 12, ss. 62 ff.) 
which deal with the relation of St. John to St. Luke 
form the foundation of. all investigations into this 
question. Since the publication of that article addi- 
tional observations have been contributed from many 
quarters, but the last word has not yet been said. 
Neither is completeness aimed at in the following 
remarks, 

(1) St. Luke and St. John have added narratives to 
the Gospel history, and have made corrections therein, 
in accordance with tradition originating in Jerusalem 
or Southern Palestine. The most important of these 
are the Resurrection narratives, wherein we are told 
that the first appearances of our Lord took place in 
Jerusalem, that they were such as proved His corporal 
Resurrection, that He was first seen by women (a 
woman),? and that there were two angels at the 


1 St. Matthew xxviii. 9, 10 is, I believe, a later interpolation. 
Compare also the 7éle which St. Mary, the Mother of our Lord, plays 
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sepulchre. Almost as important are the new accounts, 
hich correct the more ancient tradition concerning 
ur Lord’s behaviour during His Crucifixion, and also 
upply other details in the history of the Passion 
Wellhausen, on St. Luke xxii. 26 f., points out the 
correspondence between our Lord’s S:axovia towards 
His disciples and the “washing of the feet” in St. 
John). Also, the high priest Annas is only mentioned 
in St. Luke and St. John (St. Luke iii. 2, Acts iv. 6, 
St. John xviii. 13, 24), and the conduct and character 
of Pilate is similarly conceived in both gospels. In 
this connection we may further adduce the stories of 
Mary and Martha,} the journey through Samaria and 
the interest shown in the Samaritans, in St. Luke the 
local Judaic colouring of the narrative of the first two 
chapters of the gospel,? and much else of the same 
kind in St. John. 

(2) St. Luke and St. John first introduce the words 
EBpaio. (E8paicti), “EXdnves, “EdAnuioti, ‘Papaior, 
Icpandirar [Acvirar], Xrda Yorouavros into the 
sacred history, and in certain passages speak of the 
Jewish people as 7d é@vos. In critical situations in 
their narrative they both use the same quotation from 


both in St. Luke and St. John, while the other evangelists say 
iimost nothing of her. 

1 “St, John” professes to know that they lived at Bethany. 

2 It is only an accidental coincidence that both speak of things 
which happened at Siloam.—The apostle Judas “of James” is 
nentioned only in St. Luke and St. John. St. Peter and St. John 
ippear together in St. Luke xxii. 8 and in the Acts; of. St. John 
cx. 3 ff. Some scholars have held thatthe Philip of the fourth gospel 
ind of the Acts are one and the same person. 


hi 
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’ the Old Testament to describe the hardening of the 
heart of the Jewish people and their rejection by God. 

(3) In respect to St. John the Baptist, both evange- 
lists (vide St. Luke iii. 15) regard the disciples of St. 
John as a phenomenon irritating to the Christian 
community, and they adopt a polemical attitude towards 
the question whether the Baptist was “ He that should 
come” (see St. Luke iii. 15 and the other sections in the 
gospel and the Acts concerning the disciples of St. 
John). 

(4) In Christology St. Luke approaches to the 
Johannine type. (a) Jesus is 6 owtyp (St. Luke ii. 11, 
Acts v. 31, xiii. 23, St. John iv. 42, 1 John iv. 14; the 
word is wanting in St. Mark and St. Matthew); He 
brings tiv owrnpiay (St. Luke i. 69, 71, 77, Acts iv. 
12, [vii. 25], xiii. 26, xvi. 17, St. John iv. 22, wanting 
in St. Mark and St. Matthew);1 (4) for St. Luke also 
the goal of the earthly history of our Lord is His 
ascension into Heaven (ix. 51); (c) also in St. Luke 
Jesus is brought into contrast with the devil as the 
being into whose power the world is delivered, whe 
is accordingly 6 apywv tod Kdcpuov (iv. 6 f.)—compare 
also the use of 6 xdécpos in both gospels ; (d) also in 
St. Luke our Lord knows thoughts before they are 
uttered (vi. 8); (e) in this gospel also Jesus passes 
through the midst of His foes without their being able 
to lay hands upon Him (iv. 29 f.); (f) in both 
gospels our Lord affords a miraculous draught of 


1 Tyv@o1s cwrnplas (St. Luke i. 77) suits St. John even better than 
St. Luke. 
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ishes to St. Peter and appoints him to be “ the Fisher 
of Men,” or (in St. John) the Shepherd of the Faithful ;? 


1 The view that St. John xxi. depends upon St. Luke v. 1 ff. 
according to Wellhausen and others) is one that I cannot bring 
yself to accept (the argument drawn from the comparison of St. 
Luke vy. 6 with St. John xxi, 11 is by no means convincing, for 
shough, indeed, in St. John the net signifies the Church, yet this 
srait is secondary). The narrative of St. John xxi. even in its 
present form, shows that this legend, before it was adopted and 
edited by the fourth evangelist, was described as the /first appearance 
of the Risen Christ, and this impression is confirmed by the conclu- 
sion of the fragment of the gospel of Peter, lately discovered, which 
breaks off just as it is about to give an account of the appearance 
(and that the first appearance) of the Risen Christ by the lake of 
Gennesareth. The fourth evangelist emphatically asserts that this 
was the third appearance, and accordingly adopts a distinctly an- 
tagonistic attitude towards the view that it was the first appearance 
(xxi. 14: roiro H5n Tpitov epavepdAn Incois Tots wabnrais eyepOels ex 
vexpov). St. Luke, or his authority before him, has boldly trans- 
formed and transplanted this story of the Risen Christ into the 
earthly history of our Lord ; but,in my opinion, even as it stands in 
St. Luke it presupposes St. Peter’s denial, as we see from the words 
of St. Peter in verse 8: efeAe am’ Cuod, Sri avhp duaprwrAds eiut Kdpre, 
and, moreover, the promise that he should be a“ fisher of men,’”’ to 
which the ‘Feed my sheep” is parallel, is more appropriate in the 
mouth of the Risen Christ than as spoken at a very early period of 
the earthly ministry. I therefore cannot but regard it as extremely 
probable that this narrative formed the genuine conclusion of St. 
Mark, especially as the author of the gospel of Peter reproduces 
St, Mark xvi. 1-8, and then, without any joint or hiatus in the 
narrative, proceeds to describe the flight of the disciples to Galilee 
and the lake of Gennesareth, mentioning, moreover, in this connec- 
tion, Levi, the son of that Alpheus whose name is given by 
St. Mark alone (ii. 14). This first appearance of the Risen Lord to 
St. Peter—an appearance which is historical, and is vouched for by St. 
Paul and St. Luke (by the latter abruptly in xxiv. 34), and which the 
later tradition of the Church of Jerusalem endeavoured to depose 
from its premier position or to suppress altogether—really took place 
at the lake of Gennesareth after St. Peter had again returned to his 
ordinary occupation (as is expressly stated in the gospel of Peter, 
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(gz) in both gospels Jesus speaks of Baotdfeuv tov 
ctaupév ; in both (h) of 6 dirov wou (St. Luke xii, 4 
and St. John xv. 14); (i) the use of 6 xupios for Jesus 
in both gospels is important; (%) in St. Luke as a rule 
God is called “ Father” in relation to the Son just as 
in St. John; (/) the passage St. Luke xxii. 29 (xaya 
SiatiOewar tuiv Kabews S:é0erd por 6 TatHp wou Bacirciav) 
sounds quite Johannine. = 
(5) The words paptupety and paptupia are very pro- 
minent in St. John and in the Acts. 
(6) Both evangelists speak of the “love of God” 
(vide St. Luke xi. 42); the phrase does not occur in St. 
Matthew and St. Mark. 
(7) With the conception “life,” so prominent in the 
Johannine writings, compare Acts iii. 15, v. 20, xiii. 48. 
(8) With St. John iii. 21, épya év Gee eipyacpéva, 
compare St. Luke xii. 21, e’s Gedy wrovTar. 


(9) The Holy Spirit (the Paraclete) plays an impor- 


verses 59 ff. It could not but happen that this inconvenient narra- 
tive of St. Mark should be suppressed). By this appearance of the 
Risen Christ St. Peter was again established in his calling as a 
disciple. and became the “Fisher of Men” and the chief of the 
apostles, St. Luke, of course, does not depend upon St. John as his 
source, but goes back to the authority upon which St. John depends 
—that is, probably, to the original conclusion of St. Mark. 

The word povoyervjs does not belong to the cases of coincidence 
between St. John and St. Luke ; for St. Luke never uses it of Christ. 
It is, however, worthy of note that 7d evayyéAroy is not found in St. 
Luke (gospel) and St. John, while it appears in St. Mark and St. 
Matthew (it, however, occurs twice in the Acts); also that both 
evangelists use iSe7y in the metaphorical sense (to see death, life, &c.), 
and that both speak of a “choosing” of the apostles from the rest of 
the disciples (these two traits also are foreign to St. Mark and St. 
Matthew). 
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t part in both gospels (this is not yet the case in 
t. Mark and St. Matthew). 

(10) Both evangelists assign great importance to the 

npeta—tfirst the miraculous sign, then comes faith. 

(11) Both evangelists either translate (€punvever, 

eSepunvevew) Aramaic words or leave them out alto- 
ether. 

(12) The critical attitude which St. Luke in his 

ospel practically adopts towards St. Mark is similar 
n character to the judgment which John the presbyter 
in Papias) passes upon the gospel of St. Mark. John 
she presbyter, however, is probably the author of the 
‘fourth gospel. 

There is something to be said for the view that 
‘St. John” had knowledge of the Lukan writings, but 
10 real evidence can be adduced in its favour. It is 
sossible that they both are only dependent upon a com- 
non source. An examination of the linguistic relations of 
he two gospels speaks rather against the hypothesis of 
lirect dependence, for the results of such an examina- 
jon are exceedingly scanty. I proceed to give a list 
f all the words which St. John has in common with 
st. Luke while they are wanting in St. Mark and St. 
Vatthew. Words which are also found in the ten 
-auline epistles are included in brackets. The impor- 
ant proper names, already given above, are omitted.’ 

(1) St. John’s gospel has in common with St. Luke’s 
ospel the following words which do not occur in 
t. Mark and St. Matthew: (dywvitec@a:), (ddnOuv0s), 
dwoPaivew), amoKpiois, apiotav, Bdmrewv, (Sovs)» 


1 Also 6 cwrhp and 7 owrnpla. 
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ryeltwy, (etS0s), expaoaery, evTedOev, khrros, (AUT), Movorye= : 
vs, (viKav), d0dviov, (Troré), mpoTpéxetv, THTOTE, (FTAOLO), 

otOos, (raxéws), UTomtuyynoKe, Ppéap, (pwrifery). 

(2) The gospel of St. John has in common with the 
“Acts of the Apostles the following words which do not 
occur in St. Mark and St. Mather : GAcoOat, apuvos, 
(drrevOeiv), apertos, Bacidtxos, SvatpiBew, (Swped), ér- 
Kvew, erireyenv, exyOés, (Eros), EyTynots, Ewvvivat, Kaito, 
(Acakewv), (AoWopeiv), Aovew, (ualverOar), payerOat, 
vevelv, TEpucTavat, (TEpLToun), (7udlew), TAEUPA, TNWal- 
velv, oTOA, OUpEeW, TYoLWiov, (TUIT0S), WoYoS. 

(3) The gospel of St. John has in common with 
St. Luke’s gospel and the Acts the following words 
which do not occur in St. Matthew and St. Mark : 
(dvrinéyewv), (dtropeiv), (dpiOucds), (dtiyuatew), Babds, 
(SovreverOar), Bpaxiwv, Bpayds, (yvwpifev), (yvwoTos), 
(ypdupa), Siadidovai, Bos, eicayew, (évTipurdracba), 
évOade, (éviavtds), (év@triov), é&nyeioOar, (értxeicPar), 
taéoOat (with active significance), dros, KuKNODY, Nay-. 
yavew, (unde), (mepitéuve), (1Tpaocev), covddpior, 
ouvtibévat, (redevodv), (bpérepos), of piror, (yapis). 

These eighty-eight words,’ of which thirty-eight are 
also found -in St. Paul’s epistles? would prove abso- 


1 Cf. also d5ormopeto@a (St. Luke) and ddomopla (St. John). 

2 Of the fifty remaining words, twenty-four are also found in 
other writings of the New Testament (principally Hebrews and 
Revelation), viz.: Bdwrew, Bpaxds, évredOev, povoyeris, a17Gos, 
iromiurhoKev, ppéap, duvds, BacirsKds, éxOés, Kalror, Aovew, udxeoOat, 
mepuotdavat, onualverv, supe, Wixos, Babds, Siadiddvar, €os, eiod-yev, 
kukdody, Awyxavew, 6 pidos, so that altogether only twenty-six words 
in the New Testament are exclusively common to St. Luke and 
St. John. 
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tely nothing if it were not that the vocabulary of 
t. John is so very scanty; but even taking account 
this fact, we can ‘scarcely give another verdict than 
at no traces of the dependence of St. John upon the 
ukan writings can be discovered by means of the 
swicon. ‘There is no connection between them in 
ocabulary—scarcely a single word characteristic of 
it. Luke can be found in St. John. Nor does it appear 
hat the style of St. John shows any trace of the in- 
luence of the Lukan style. Nevertheless—on other 
srounds—the possibility that the fourth evangelist 
ead the Lukan writings must be left open. 
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I. Theology and Religion. 


THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION LIBRARY. 
Wew Series, 


Series of Translations by which the best results of recent Theological 
westigations on the Continent, conducted without reference to doctrinal 
iderations, and with the sole purpose of arriving at the truth, are 
jaced within reach of English readers, 


| Vols. I.—-XII. were edited by the Rev. T, K. Cheyne, M.A., D.D., 
riel Professor of Interpretation in the University of Oxford, Canon 
f Rochester; and the late Rev. A. B. Bruce, D.D., Professor of 
.pologetics, Free Church College, Glasgow. 


| Vol. XIII. was edited by Rev. Allan Menzies, D.D., Professor of 
ivinity and Biblical Criticism in the University, St Andrews. 

Vols. XV., XVII., XVIII., and XXI. are edited by Rev, W. D. 
orrison, M.A,, LL.D. 
' Vols, XIX. and XX. are edited by Rev. James Moffatt, B.D., 
P. D., St Andrews, 


The Price of Vols, I.-XXI, is 10s, 6d. ; 

Vol. XXII, and after, tos. 6a. net. 

Subscribers to the Series obtain three volumes for 22s, 6d. carriage 
ree, payable before publication of the volumes. 

New Subscription, —Vols. XXII.-XXIV., of which Vol. XXII. is ready. 


>RIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY: Its Writings and Teachings 
in their Historical Connections. By Otto Pfleiderer, Professor 
of Practical Theology in the University of Berlin, 


Vol, XXIII. in active preparation. 
THE INTRODUCTION TO THE CANONICAL BOOKS 
OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By Carl Cornill, Professor 
of Old Testament Theology at the University of Breslau. 


Vol. XXIV. in active preparation. 

HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. By Hans von Schubert, Pro- 
fessor of Church History at Kiel. Translated from the Second 
German Edition. By arrangement with the author, an Additional 
Chapter will be added on “Religious Movements in England in 
the Nineteenth Century,” by Miss Alice Gardner, Lecturer and 
Associate of Newnham College. 


Vol. XXI. 


ST. PAUL: The Man and his Work. By Prof. H. Weinel of 
the University of Jena, Translated by Rev, G. A. Bienemann, 
M.A. Edited by Rev. W. D. Morrison, M.A., LL.D. 
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Vols, XIX, and XX, H 


THE EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE FIRST 
THREE CENTURIES. By Adolf Harnack, Ordinary Pro- 
fessor of Church History in the University, and Fellow of the 
Royal Academy of the Sciences, Berlin. Translated and edited by 
James Moffatt, B.D., D.D., St Andrews. 


Vol. XVIII. 


CHRISTIAN LIFE IN THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. By 
Ernst von Dobschiitz, D.D., Professor of New Testament Theology 
in the University of Strassburg. Translated by Rev. G. Bremner, 
and edited by the Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. 

“Tt is only in the very best English work that we meet with the scientific 
thoroughness and all-round competency of which this volume is a good speci- 
men ; while such splendid historical veracity and outspokenness would hardly 
be possible in the present or would-be holder of an English theological chair.” 
—Dr Rasupa tt in The Speaker. 


‘Some may think that the author's finding is too favourable to the early 
churches ; but, at any rate, there is no volume in which material for forming a 
judgment is so fully collected or so attractively presented.” —British Weekly. 


Vol. XVI. 


THE RELIGIONS OF AUTHORITY AND THE RE- 
LIGION OF THE SPIRIT. By the late Auguste Sabatier, 
Professor of the University of Paris, Dean-of the Protestant Theo- 
logical Faculty. With a Memoir of the Author by Jean Réville, 
Professor in the Protestant Theological Faculty of the University 
of Paris, and a Note by Madame Sabatier. 

‘‘ Without any exaggeration, this is to be described as a great book, the 
finest legacy of the et at to the Protestant Church of France and to the theo- 
logical thought of the age. Written in the logical and lucid style which i: 
characteristic of the best French theology, and excellently translated, it is 
work which any thoughtful person, whether a professional student or not, 
might read without difficulty.”—Glasgow Herald. 


Vols, XV. and XVII, 


THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIANITY. By Paul Wernle. 
Professor Extraordinary of Modern Church History at the Uni 
versity of Basel. Revised by the Author, and translated by th 
Rev. G. A. Bienemann, M.A., and edited, with an Introduction 
by the Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. 


Vol. I. The Rise of the Religion. 
Vol. II. The Development of the Church. 


From some of the Reviews of the Work. 


Dr. Marcus Dods in the British Weekly— We cannot recall any work b 
a foreign theologian which is likely to have a more powerful influence on th 
thought of this country than Wernle’s Beginnings of Christianity. It is wel 
written and well translated ; it is earnest, clear, and persuasive, and above a 
it is well adapted to catch the large class of thinking men who are at presen 
seeking some non-miraculous explanation of Christianity.” 
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_ “This translation of Prof. Wernle’s lectures deserves a very hearty welcome 
in England. The style is alive and vigorous, the thought suggestive; the 
whole narrative is admirably clear and simple, popular in the best sense of the 
term. . . . It may be accepted as a companion volume to Harnack’s What is 
Christianity ? as an announcement of a liberal position of slightly differing 
tendency. It is quite easy and pleasant reading for the ordinary Jayman who 
rere be desirous of knowing the present position of the more advanced schools, 
and how much of the traditional theology these are prepared to retain. One 
could wish that a few more English theologians would attempt a similar 
apologia for the edification of the perplexed lay mind.”—Daily News. 


‘No English book covers the same ground, or is conceived with the same 
breadth and sanity; in few works in any language are learning and insight so 
happily combined.”—Zdinburgh Review. 


“‘ The translation is well done, and the book is full of interest.” —A thenaum. 


The Earlier Works included in the Library are :— 


IISTORY OF DOGMA. By Adolf Harnack, Ordinary Professor 
of Church History in the University, and Fellow of the Royal 
Academy of the Sciences, Berlin. Translated from the Third 
German Edition. Edited by the Rev. Prof. A. B. Bruce, D.D. 
7 vols. (New Series, Vols. II., VII., VIII., IX., X., XI., XII.) 
8vo, cloth, each 10s, 6¢,; half-leather, suitable for presentation, 
12s. 6d. 


ABBREVIATED LIST OF CONTENTS :—Vol. I.: InrTRo- 
pucTorRY Drvision :—I. Prolegomena to the Study of the History 
of Dogma. II. The Presuppositions of the History of Dogma. 
Division I.—The Genesis of Ecclesiastical Dogma, or the 
Genesis of the Catholic Apostolic Dogmatic Theology, and the 
first Scientific Ecclesiastical System of Doctrine. Boox I. :— 
The Preparation, Vol. Il,.: Division I. Boox II. :—Zhe 
Laying of the Foundation.—I. Historical Survey.—J/, Fixing and 
gradual Secularising of Christianity as a Church.—II, Fixing and 
gradual Hellenising of Christianity as a System of Doctrine, Vol. 
III. : Division I. Boox II.:—Zhe Laying of the Foundation— 
continued. Drvist1on IJ.—The Development of Ecclesiastical 
Dogma. Book I. :—TZhe History of the Development of Dogma as 
the Doctrine of the God-man on the basts of Natural Theology. 
A. Presuppositions of Doctrine of Redemption or Natural Theology. 
B. The Doctrine of Redemption in the Person of the God-man in 
zts historical development. Vol. IV.: Division II, Boox I. :— 
The History of the Development of Dogma as the Doctrine of the 
God-man on the basis of Natural Theology—continued, Vol. V.: 
Division II. Book II. :—2xpansion and Remodelling of Dogma 
into a Doctrine of Sin, Grace, and Means of Grace on the basis of 
the Church. Vol. VI.: Diviston II. Boox II. :—Zxpansion 
and Remodelling of Dogma into a Doctrine of Sin, Grace, and 
Means of Grace on the basis of the Church—continued. Vol, VII.: 
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Division II. Book III. :—Zhe Threefold Issue of the History o 
Dogma.—Full Index, 

‘*No work on Church history in recent times has had the influence of Prof, 
Harnack’s History of Dogma.” —Times. 

‘© A book which is admitted to be one of the most important theological works 
of the time.”—Dazly News. 


WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? Sixteen Lectures delivered in 
the University of Berlin during the Winter Term, 1899-1900. By 
Adolf Harnack. Translated by Thomas Bailey Saunders, (New 
Series, Vol. XIV.) Demy 8vo, cloth, 1os. 6d. ; half-leather, suit- 
able for presentation, I2s. 6d. 

Prof. W. Sanday of Oxford, in the examination of the work, says :—“‘I may 
assume that Harnack’s book, which has attracted a good deal of attention in this 
country as in Germany, is by this time well known, and that its merits are 
recognised—its fresh and vivid descriptions, its breadth of view and &kilful 


selection of points, its frankness, its genuine enthusiasm, its persistent effort to 
get at the living realities of religion.” 


‘Seldom has a treatise of the sort been at once so suggestive and so 
stimulating. _ Seldom have the results of so much learning been brought to bear 
on the religious problems which address themselves to the modern mind.”— 
Pilot. 


‘"In many respects this is the most notable work of Prof. Harnack.... 
These lectures are most remarkable, both for the historical insight they display 
and for their elevation of tone and purpose.” —Zzverature. 


THE COMMUNION OF THE CHRISTIAN WITH GOD: 
A Discussion in Agreement with the View of Luther. By 
W. Herrmann, Dr. Theol., Professor of Dogmatic Theology in the 
University of Marburg, Translated from the Second thoroughly 
revised Edition, with Special Annotations by the Author, by J. 
Sandys Stanyon, M.A. (New Series, Vol. IV.) 8vo, cloth. 
Ios, 6d, 


“Tt will be seen from what has been said that this book is a very important 
one. . . . The translation is also exceedingly well done.”—Cvritical Review. 


‘“We trust the book will be widely read, and should advise those who read it 
to do so twice.” —Primitive Methodist Quarteriy. 


“Instinct with genuine religious feeling; . . . exceedingly interesting and 
suggestive.” —Glasgow Herald. 


A HISTORY OF THE HEBREWS. By R. Kittel, Ordinary 
Professor of Theology in the University of Breslau, In 2 vols, 
(New Series, Vols. III, and VI.) 8vo, cloth. Each volume, 
Ios, 6d, 


Vol. I. Sources of Information and History of the Period 
up to the Death of Joshua. Translated by John Taylor, 
D.Lit., M.A. 
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Vol. II. Sources of Information and History of the 
Period down to the Babylonian Exile. Translated by Hope 
W. Hogg, B.D., and E. B. Speirs, D.D. 


“It is a sober and earnest reconstruction, for which every earnest student of 
the Old Testament should be grateful.”"—Cristian World. 


“Tt will be a happy day for pulpit and pew when a well-thumbed copy of 
the er the Hebrews is to be found in every manse and parsonage.”— 
; Literary World. 
_ ‘Itis.a work which cannot fail to attract the attention of thoughtful people 
in this country.” —Pall Madi Gazette. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE TEXTUAL CRITICISM 
OF THE GREEK NEW TESTAMENT. By Professor 
Eberhard Nestle, of Maulbronn. Translated from the Second 
Edition, with Corrections and Additions by the Author, by William 
Edie, B.D., and edited, with a Preface, by Allan Menzies, D.D., 
Professor of Divinity and Biblical Criticism in the University of St. 
Andrews. (New Series, Vol. XIII.) With eleven reproductions 
of Texts. Demy 8vo, Ios. 6d. ; half-leather, 125. 6d. 


“We have no living scholar more capable of accomplishing the fascinating 
task of preparing a complete introduction on the new and acknowledged prin- 
ciples than Prof. Nestle. This book will stand the most rigorous scrutiny ; it 
will surpass the highest expectation.”"—Z xpository Times. 


“Nothing could be better than Dr. Nestle’s account of the materials which 
New Testament textual criticism has to deal with.” —Spectator. 


“We know of no book of its size which can be recommended more cordially 
to the student, alike for general interest and for the clearness of its arrangement. 
rie In smoothness of rendering, the translation is one of the best we have 
come across for a considerable time.” —//anchester Guardian. 


THE APOSTOLIC AGE. By Prof. Carl von Weizsiicker. Trans- 
lated by James Millar, B.D. 2 vols. (New Series, Vols. I. and 
V.) Demy 8vo, cloth. Each ros, 6a. 


“‘ Weizsicker is an authority of the very first rank. The present work marks 
an epoch in New Testament criticism. The English reader is fortunate in 
having a masterpiece of this kind rendered accessible to him.” —Z-xfosttory 
Times. 


+ No student of theology or of the early history of Christianity can 


afford to leave Weizsicker's great book unread.”—Manchester Guardian. 


“In every direction in this work we find the mark of the independent 
thinker and investigator . . . thisremarkable volume . . . this able and 
learned work. , . .”—Christian World. 


‘The book itself . . . is of great interest, and the work of the translation 
has been done in a most satisfactory way.”—Critical Review. 
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BAUR (F. C.). CHURCH HISTORY OF THE FIRST 
THREE CENTURIES. Translated from the Third German 
Edition. Edited by Rev. Allan Menzies, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 


— PAUL, THE APOSTLE OF JESUS CHRIST, HIS 
LIFE AND WORK, HIS EPISTLES AND DOC. 
TRINE. A Contribution to a Critical History of Primitive 
Christianity, Edited by Rev. Allan Menzies. 2nd Edition. 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 12s, 


BLEEK (F.). LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE. 
Translated. Edited by the Rev. Dr. S. Davidson. 8vo, cloth, 
6s, 


EWALD’S (Dr. H.) COMMENTARY ON THE PRO- 
PHETS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. Translated by 
the Rev. J. F. Smith. [Vol. I, General Introduction, Yoel, Amos, 
Hosea, and Zakharya 9-11. Vol. II. Yesaya, Obadya, and Mikah. 
Vol. III. Nahtim, Ssephanya, Habaqqfiq, Zakharya, Yéremya. 
Vol. IV. Hezekiel, Yesaya xl.-Ixvi, Vol. V. Haggai, Zakharya, 
Malaki, Jona, Baruc, Daniel, Appendix and Index.] 5 vols. 8vo, 
cloth, 30s. 


—- COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS. Translated by 
the Rev. E, Johnson, M.A, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 


— COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF JOB, with 
Translation. Translated from the German by the Rev. J. 
Frederick Smith, 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


HAUSRATH (Prof. A... HISTORY OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT TIMES. The Time of Jesus. Translated 
by the Revs. C. T. Poynting and P, Quenzer. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 
12s, 


The second portion of this work, ‘‘ The Times of the Apostles,” 
was issued apart from the Library, but in uniform volumes; see 
p. 19. 


KEIM’S HISTORY OF JESUS OF NAZARA: Considered 
in its connection with the National Life of Israel, and 
related in detail. Translated from the German by Arthur Ransom 
and the Rev. E, M. Geldart. [Vol. I. Second Edition, Intro- 
duction, Survey of Sources, Sacred and Political Groundwork, 
Religious Groundwork, Vol. II. The Sacred Youth, Self-recog- 
nition, Decision, Vol. III. The First Preaching, the Works of 
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Jesus, the Disciples, and Apostolic Mission. Vol. IV. Conflicts 
and Disillusions, Strengthened Self-confidence, Last Efforts in 
Galilee, Signs of the Approaching Fall, Recognition of the Messiah. 
Vol. V. The Messianic Progress to Jerusalem, the Entry into 
Jerusalem, the Decisive Struggle, the Farewell, the Last Supper. 
Vol. VI. The Messianic Death at Jerusalem, Arrest and Pseudo- 
Trial, the Death on the Cross, Burial and Resurrection, the 
Messiah’s Place in History, Indices.] Complete in 6 vols. 
8vo. 36s. 


(Vol. I. only to be had when a complete set of the work is 
ordered.) ‘ 


KUENEN (Dr. A.). THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL TO 
THE FALL OF THE JEWISH STATE. By Dr. A. 
Kuenen, Professor of Theology at the University, Leyden, Trans- 
lated from the Dutch by A. H. May. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth. 18s. 


PFLEIDERER (0O.). PAULINISM: A Contribution to the 
History of Primitive Christian Theology. Translated by E. 
Peters. 2nd Edition. 2 vols, 8vo, cloth. 12s. 


— PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION ON THE BASIS OF 
ITS HISTORY. (Vols. I. II. History of the Philosophy of 
Religion from Spinoza to the Present Day ; Vols, III. IV. Genetic- 
Speculative Philosophy of Religion.) Translated by Prof. Allan 
Menzies and the Rev. Alex. Stewart. 4 vols, 8vo, cloth, 245. 


REVILLE (Dr. A). PROLEGOMENA OF THE HIS- 
TORY OF RELIGIONS. With an Introduction by Prof. 
F. Max Miiller. 8vo, cloth. 6s, 


PROTESTANT COMMENTARY ON THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT. With General and Special Introductions. Edited 
by Profs, P, W. Schmidt and F. von Holzendorff. Translated 
from the Third German Edition by the Rev. F. H, Jones, B.A. 
3 vols. 8vo, cloth. 18s. 


SCHRADER (Prof.. E.). THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIP- 
TIONS AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. Translated 
from the Second Enlarged Edition, with Additions by the Author, 
and an Introduction by the Rev. Owen C. Whitehouse, M.A, 
2vols. (Vol. I. not sold separately.) With a Map. 8vo, cloth, 
P25: 


ZELLER (Dr. E.). THE CONTENTS AND ORIGIN OF 
THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES CRITICALLY 
INVESTIGATED. Preceded by Dr. Fr. Overbeck’s Intro- 
duction to the Acts of the Apostles from De Wette’s Handbook, 
Translated by Joseph Dare, 2 vols, 8vo, cloth. 12s, 
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The volumes are uniform in size (crown octavo) and binding, but the 
price varies according to the size and importance of the work, 


A Few Opinions of the Series. 


Professor Marcus Dods: ‘‘By introducing to the English-speaking public 


specimens of the work of such outstanding critics and theologians, your 
‘Crown Theological Library’ has done a valuable service to theological 
learning in this country.” 


Dr. John Watson: “‘ The Library is rendering valuable service to lay theologians 
in this country, as well as to ministers.” 


Rev. Principal P. T. Forsyth: ‘‘As a whole it is an admirable series, and 
opens to the English reader at a low price some books which are of prime 
importance for religious thought.” 


Sir Edward Russell: ‘‘I have formed the highest opinion of this series. Each 
of the books is animated by a fine intelligent and at the same time devout 
spirit.” 


Rey. Principal D. L. Ritchie: ‘‘I have read many of the volumes in the 
‘Crown Library,’ and I think it an admirable and useful series.” 


Rev. Professor A. E. Garvie: “I am very grateful for the publication of these 
volumes, as they bring within the reach of the English student, in a correct 
translation and at cheap price, important theological works, which other- 
wise would be accessible only to those familiar with French or German.” 


Rev. R. J. Campbell: ‘‘ Your ‘Crown Theological Library’ is invaluable, and 
is doing excellent service for liberal Christianity.” 


Professor G. Currie Martin: “I think you are rendering a most valuable service 
to all serious students of theology by your publication of the ‘Crown 
Theological Library.’” 


Vol. I. BABEL AND BIBLE. By Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch, Pro- 


fessor of Assyriology in the University of Berlin. Authorised 
Translation. Edited, with an Introduction, by Rev. C. H. W. 
Johns. Crown 8vo, with 77 illustrations, cloth. 5s. 

‘This interestingly illustrated and well-made version of the Lectures should 


satisfy both scholars and general readers, though no doubt scholars will know 
best how to appreciate the high value of its arguments.”—Scotsman. 


Vol. Il. THE VIRGIN BIRTH OF CHRIST: An Historical 


and Critical Essay. By Paul Lobstein, Professor of Dogmatics 
in the University of Strassburg. Translated by Victor Leuliette, 
A.K.C,, B.-és-L., Paris. Edited, with an Introduction, by Rev. 
W. D. Morrison, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 3s. 

“Tt should be added that Lobstein falls behind no one of those who have 
refined the tone of modern controversy, that his attitude to those whose views 
he opposes is considerate, his own purpose constructive for faith, and his tone 


impressively reverent. Mr Leuliette’s translation is in admirably clear and 
good English.”—A7dbert Journal. 
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ol, III. MY STRUGGLE FOR LIGHT: Confessions of a 
Preacher. By R., Wimmer, Pastor of Weisweil-am-Rhein in 
Baden. Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 6d. 


Dr P. T. Forsyth, Principal of Hackney College.—“‘ A beautiful translation 
ot a beautiful book.” 


“Tt is a book which will appeal to ministers who are anxious to preserve 
intellectual sincerity, and to thoughtful laymen who are turning over in their 
mind the deepest problems of religion. The author’s spirit throughout the book 
reminds one of Martineau. The tone and style of the book are admirable.”— 
Dr John Watson in Christian Commonwealth. 


Vol. IV. LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY: Its Origin, Nature, and 
Mission. By Jean Réville, Professeur adjoint a la Faculté de 
Théologie Protestante de l'Université de Paris, Translated and 
edited by Victor Leuliette, A.K.C., B.-és-L. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 4s. 

“The book is a powerful, lucid and interesting restatement of the position 


of Protestantism in regard to modern advances in philosophy and science.”— 
Scotsman. 


Vol. V. WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? By Adolf Harnack, 
Professor of Church History in the University, Berlin. Translated 
by Thomas Bailey Saunders. Crown 8vo. 55, 

Prof. W. Sanday, of Oxford, in an examination of the work, says :—‘‘I may 
assume that Harnack’s book, which has attracted a good deal of attention in this 
country as in Germany, is by this time well known, and that its merits are 
recognised—its fresh and vivid descriptions, its breadth of view and skilful 
selection of points, its frankness, its genuine enthusiasm, its persistent effort to 
get at the living realities of religion.” 


Vol. VI. FAITH AND MORALS. By W. Herrmann, Professor of 
Systematic Theology at the University of Marburg; Author of ‘‘The 
Communion of the Christian with God.” Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


‘A cordial welcome will be given the very readable translation by Mr 
Matheson and Mr Stewart.” —Sfectator. 


Vol. VII. EARLY HEBREW STORY. A Study of the Origin, 

the Value, and the Historical Background of the Legends of Israel. 

By John P. Peters, D.D., Rector of St. Michael’s Church, New 

York; author of ‘‘ Nippur, or Explorations and Adventures on the 
Euphrates.” Crown 8vo, cloth. 55s. 

“ These lectures are certainly of quite exceptional worth . . . . will not only 


interest the general reader, but will suggest much to the expert.’”—British 
Weekly. 
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Vol. VIII. BIBLE PROBLEMS AND THE NEW 
MATERIAL FOR THEIR SOLUTION. A Plea for 
Thoroughness of Investigation, addressed to Churchmen 
and Scholars. By the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, D.Litt., D.D., 
Fellow of the British Academy ; Oriel Professor of Interpretation 
in the University of Oxford, and Canon of Rochester. Crown 
8vo. 55. 

“The work is remarkably interesting and learned . . . . those who wish to 


understand what problems are likely to engage attention in the near future 
ought not to neglect the book.”—British Friend. 


IX. THE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT AND 
ITS HISTORICAL EVOLUTION; and RELIGION 
AND MODERN CULTURE. By the late Auguste Sabatier, 
Professor in the University of Paris. Translated by Victor Leuliette, 
A.K.C., B.-és-L. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 

“*. . . Both the studies in the volume are profoundly interesting; marked 
everywhere by the piercing insight, philosophic grasp, and deep spirituality 
which are characteristic of this great and lamented Christian thinker.” —T7/e 
Christian World. 


Vol. X. THE EARLY CHRISTIAN CONCEPTION OF 
CHRIST: Its Value and Significance in the History of 
Religion. By Otto Pfleiderer, D.D,, Professor of Practical 
Theology in the University, Berlin, Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


“Tt would be difficult to name any recent English work which could compare 
with this brilliant essay, as a concise but lucid presentation of the attitude of 
the more advanced school of German theologians to the Founder of the Chris- 
tian religion.” —Scotsman. 


Vol. XI. THE CHILD AND RELIGION. Eleven Essays. By 
Prof. Henry Jones, M.A., LL.D., University of Glasgow ; C. F. G. 
Masterman, M.A.; Prof. George T, Ladd, D.D., LL.D., Uni- 
versity of Yale; Rev. F. R. ‘Tennant, M.A., B.Se., Hulsean 
Lecturer ; Rev. J. Cynddylan Jones, D,D. ; Rev. Canon Hensley 
Henson, M.A. ; Rev. Robert F. Horton, M.A., D.D.; Rev. G. 
Hill, M.A., D.D.; Rev. J. J. Thornton; Rev. Rabbi A. A, 
Green; Prof. Joseph Agar Beet, D.D, Edited by Thomas 
Stephens, B,A. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


‘No fresher and more instructive book on this question has been issued for 
years, and the study of its pages will often prove a godsend to many perplexed 
minds in the church and in the Christian home."—Avitish Weekly. 


Vol. XII. THE EVOLUTION OF RELIGION: An Anthro- 
pological Study. By L. R. Farnell, D,Litt., Fellow and Tutor 
of Exeter College, Oxford; University Lecturer in Classical 
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REVILLE A.). ON NATIVE RELIGIONS OF MEXICO 
AND PERU. See Hibbert Lectures, p, 15. 


— PROLEGOMENA OF THE HISTORY OF RE- 
LIGIONS. See Theological Translation Library, Old Series, 


Pp. 9. 


REVILLE (JEAN). LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY. See 
Crown Theological Library, p. 11. 


—— See also Sabatier’s ‘‘ Religions of Authority and Religion of th 
Spirit,” p. 4. 


RHYS (J.)) ON THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF 
RELIGION AS ILLUSTRATED BY CELTIC 
HEATHENDOM. See Hibbert Lectures, p. 15. 


RIX (HERBERT). A DAWNING FAITH; or, The World 
as a Spiritual Organism. Crown Svo, cloth. 55. 


— TENT AND TESTAMENT. A Camping Tour in 
Palestine, with some Notes on Scripture Sites. With 61 
Illustrations, Frontispiece, and Maps. Demy 8vo, cloth. 8s. 6a. 
net, 


ROBINSON (ALEX., M.A., B.D.) A STUDY OF 
THE SAVIOUR IN THE NEWER LIGHT. 2nd 
Edition. Revised and partly re-written. Demy 8vo, cloth. 
7s. 6d. 


— OLD AND NEW CERTAINTY OF THE GOSPEL: 
A Sketch. Crown 8vo, cloth. 25. 6d. 


SABATIER (AUGUSTE). THE RELIGIONS OF AU- 
THORITY AND THE RELIGION OF THE SPIRIT. 
With a Memoir by Professor J. Réville. See Theological Transla- 
tion Library, New Series, p. 4. 


— THE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT AND 
ITS HISTORICAL EVOLUTION; and RELIGION 
AND MODERN CULTURE. See Crown Theological 
Library, p. 12. 


SADLER (Rev. Dr.). PRAYERS pad: CHRISTIAN 
WORSHIP. Crown 8yo, cloth. 35. 6 


— CLOSET PRAYERS, Original and Compiled. 18mo, 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST—Continued, 


jAUNDERS (T. BAILEY). PROFESSOR HARNACK 
AND HIS OXFORD CRITICS. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
Is, 6d, net. 

“It gives thoughtful and acutely reasoned support to the great historical 
student of Christianity who represents Berlin in theology against the pig- 
tailed opposition which Oxford has offered to his learning. A spirited piece of 
controversial writing, it cannot but prove stimulating to readers interested in 
modern divinity, no matter to which side of the debate their private preposses- 
sions incline them.”—Sco¢sman. 


**Mr. Saunders writes with sobriety and with a knowledge of the points 
at issue. Readers of ‘Harnack and his Critics’ will do well to read his 
comments.” —Shefield Daily Telegraph. 


“SS (M. Ae ) BELIEFS ABOUT THE BIBLE. 8vo, 
clot 75. 6 


SAYCE (A. H.). ON THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT 
ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA. _ See Hibbert Lectures, 


p- 15. 


SCHRADER (E.). CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS AND 
- THE OLD TESTAMENT. See Theological Translation 
Library, Old Series, p. 9. 


SEVERUS (Patriarch of Antioch) THE SIXTH BOOK 
OF THE SELECT LETTERS OF SEVERUS, 
PATRIARCH OF ANTIOCH, in the Syriac Version of 
Athanasius of Nisibis. Edited and translated by E, W. Brooks. 
Vol. I. (Text), Part 1, and Vol. II, (Translation), Part 1. 2 vols, 
8vo, cloth. 42s. net. Vol. I. (Text), Part 2, and Vol. II. (Trans- 
lation), Part 2. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 42s. net, See Text and 
Translation Society, p. 38. 


SHARPE (SAMUEL). HISTORY OF THE HEBREW 
NATION AND ITS LITERATURE. With an Appendia 
on the Hebrew Chronology, 5th Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


45. 6d. 


— CRITICAL NOTES ON THE AUTHORISED ENG- 
LISH VERSION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. and 
Edition. 12mo, cloth. Is. 6d. 


SMITH (MARTIN R.). WHAT I HAVE TAUGHT MY 
CHILDREN. 2nd Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. 


SODEN (H. von, D.D.). THE HISTORY OF EARLY 
CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. See Crown Theological 
Library, p. 13. 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST—Continued. : 


THE STATUTES OF THE APOSTLES. ~ The hitherto) 
unedited Ethiopic and Arabic Texts. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion and Translations of the Ethiopic, Arabic, and Coptic Texts, 
by Rev. G. Horner, M.A. With an Appendix—a recently disq 
covered variant of the Coptic Text. 18s. net. 


TAYLER (Rev. JOHN JAMES) AN ATTEMPT TO 
ASCERTAIN THE CHARACTER OF THE FOURTH 
GOSPEL, especially in its Relation to the First Three. 
and Edition. 8vo, cloth. 55. 


TAYLOR (Rev. C.). THE DIRGE OF COHELETH IN 
ECCLES. XII. DISCUSSED AND LITERALLY 
INTERPRETED. $8vo, cloth. 35. 


TAYLOR (Rev. Dr. J... THE MASSORETIC TEXT AND 
THE ANCIENT VERSIONS OF THE BOOK OF 
MICAH. Crown 8vo, cloth. 55, 


—— See also Kautzsch, ‘‘ Outline,” p. 21. 


TEN SERVICES OF PUBLIC PRAYER, with Special 
Collects. 8vo, cloth, 3s. ; or 32mo, cloth, 1s. 6a. 


— PSALMS AND CANTICLES. 8vo, cloth. ts. 6d. 


— PSALMS AND CANTICLES, with Anthems.  8vo, 
cloth. 2s. 


TEN SERVICES OF PUBLIC PRAYER, taken in Sub- 
stance from the Common Prayer for Christian Worship, 
with a few additional Prayers for particular Days. 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. ; or 32mo, cloth, Is. 


TESTAMENT, THE NEW. TISCHENDORF (C.). 
NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRACE. 3 vols. 8vo. 
70s. net. 


— CAMPBELL (Rev. Canon COLIN, M.A, D.D.). THE 
FIRST THREE GOSPELS IN GREEK. Arranged in 
parallel columns, 2nd Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
55. net, 


UPTON (C. B.). ON THE BASES OF RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF. See Hibbert Lectures, p. 15. 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST—Continued. 


VICKERS (J.). THE REAL JESUS: a Review of his Life, 
wale: © Sag and Death, from a Jewish Standpoint. Crown 
vO, Se 


— a CRUCIFIXION MYSTERY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
35. 6d. 


VIZARD (P. E.). PRAYERS, NEW AND OLD. New 
Edition. Printed at the Chiswick Press. Crown 8vo, buckram. 
Is, net. 


VOYSEY (Rev. C.). THE SLING AND THE STONE. 
Vol. VIII. On the Lord’s Prayer, 8vo, cloth. 35, 6d. Vol. IX. 
The Fatherhood of God. Sermon on the Mount, etc. 8vo, cloth. 
7s. 6d, Vol. X, Revelation tested on Moral Grounds, etc. 8vo, 
cloth, tos. 6d, 


—  THEISM AS A SCIENCE OF NATURAL THE- 
OLOGY AND NATURAL RELIGION. 2s. 6d. 


— THEISTIC PRAYER BOOK. 3rd Edition. 12mo, cloth. 
35. 6d. 


WEIR (T. H., B.D.).. A SHORT HISTORY OF.THE 
HEBREW TEXT OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By 
Thomas H. Weir, Assistant to the Professor of Oriental Languages 
in the University of Glasgow. Crown 8vo, sewed, 55.3; cloth, 
6s, 


WEIZSACKER (C. von). THE APOSTOLIC AGE. 2 vols, 
See Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 7. 


WERNLE (Paul). THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 2 vols, 8vo. Seé Theological Translation Library, 
New Series, p. 4. 


WICKSTEED (Rev. P. H.). THE ECCLESIASTICAL 
INSTITUTIONS OF HOLLAND, treated with Special 
Reference to the Position and Prospects of the Modern 
School of Theology. A Report presented to the Hibbert 
Trustees, and published by their direction. 8vo, sewed. Is. 


WIMMER (R.). MY STRUGGLE FOR LIGHT: Con- 
fessions of a Preacher. See Crown Theological Library, 


p. It. 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST—Continued. 


WRIGHT (Rev. C. H. H.). BOOK OF GENESIS IN 

HEBREW TEXT. With a critically revised Text, various 

‘ Readings, and Grammatical and Critical Notes. Demy 8vo. 
35. 6d. 


— BOOK OF RUTH IN HEBREW TEXT. With a criti. 
cally revised Text, various Readings, including a new Collation of 
Twenty-eight Hebrew MSS., and a Grammatical and Critical 
Commentary ; to which is appended the Chaldee Targum, Demy 
8vo. 75. 6d. 


— DANIEL AND HIS PROPHECIES. Demy §8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 


— DANIEL AND ITS CRITICS. A Critical and Gram. 
matical Commentary with Appendix. Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


WRIGHT (G. H. BATESON). THE BOOK OF JOB. A 
new critically revised Translation, with Essays on Scansion, Date, 
etc. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


—- WAS ISRAEL EVER IN EGYPT? or, A Los 
Tradition. By G. H. Bateson Wright, D,D., Queen’s College 
Oxford; Headmaster Queen’s College, Hong-Kong; Author o 
‘© A Critical Revised Translation of the Book of Job.” 8vo, ar 
linen. 75. 6d. 


WRIGHT (W. ALDIS), Edited by, and Dr S. A. HIRSCH. 
A COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF JOB. Fron 
a Hebrew MS. in the University Library, Cambridge. Med. 8vo, 
cloth, 21s. net. 


ZELLER (E.). CONTENTS AND ORIGIN OF THE 
ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. See Theological Translatior 
Library, Old Series, p. 9. 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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II, Philosophy, Psychology. 


ACON (ROGER), THE “OPUS MAJUS” OF. Edited, with 

| Introduction and Analytical Table, by John Henry Bridges, Fellow 

of Royal College of Physicians, sometime Fellow of Oriel College. 
Complete in 3 vols,, 315. 6d. ; Vol. III. sold separately, 75. 6d. 


BREWSTER (H. B.). THE THEORIES OF ANARCHY 
AND OF LAW. A Midnight Debate. Crown 8vo, parch- 
ment. 55. 


— THE PRISON. A Dialogue. Crown 8vo, parchment. 55. 
— THE STATUETTE AND THE BACKGROUND. 


Crown 8vo, parchment. 4s. 


COLLINS (F. H.). AN EPITOME OF THE SYNTHETIC 
PHILOSOPHY. By F. Howard Collins. With a Preface by 
Herbert Spencer. 5th Edition. The Synthetic Philosophy Com- 
pleted. 8vo, cloth. ts. 


DENNYS (EDWARD N.). THE ALPHA; or, The First 
Mental Principle and Truth-Guide to General Well-Being 
and Progress: A Revelation but no Mystery. 6th Edition. 
With a Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 6d, 


DRUMMOND (Dr.). PHILO JUDA:US; or, The Jewish 
Alexandrian Philosophy in its Development and Completion. 
By James Drummond, LL.D., Principal of Manchester New 
College, Oxford. 2 vols, 8vo, cloth. 21s. 


HODGSON (S. H.). PHILOSOPHY AND EXPERIENCE. 
An Address delivered before the Aristotelian Society, 8vo, 
sewed, 2s. 


— THE REORGANISATION OF PHILOSOPHY. 
Address. 8vo, sewed. Is. 


LAURIE (Professor SIMON). ETHICA: or, The Ethics of 
Reason. By Scotus Novanticus. 2nd Edition, $vo, cloth. 6s. 


—— METAPHYSICA NOVA ET VETUSTA: A Return to 
Dualism. 2nd Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


LODGE (Sir O.).) LIFE AND MATTER. See Religion, 
pra. 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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MACKENZIE (MALCOLM). SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 
DYNAMICS. An Exposition of the Function of Money as the 
measure of Contract, Trade, and Government, viewed from the 
Principles of Natural Philosophy and Jurisprudence, i in refutation 
of Economic Dogmas, Demy 8vo, cloth. Ios. 6d. 


MIND: A Quarterly Review of Psychology and Philosophy. 
Nos. 1-64, 1876-90. 8vo, each 3s. Vols. III.-XVI. in cloth, 
each 13s. New Series, Nos, 1-32, each 35.3; 33 and after, 45. 
Vols I.-VIII., each 135. Vols, IX.-XIV., "each 17s. Annual 
Subscription, post free, 125, 


MUNSTERBERG (HUGO, Professor of Psychology at 
Harvard University. THE AMERICANS. Translated by 
Edwin B. Holt, Ph.D,, Instructor at Harvard University. Royal 
8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d, net, 


PERRIN (R. S.). EVOLUTION OF KNOWLEDGE, 
THE. A Review of Philosophy. See Religion, p. 22. 


PIKLER (JUL.). THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE 
BELIEF IN OBJECTIVE EXISTENCE. Part I, 8vo, 
cloth. 45. 6a. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY 
FOR THE SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF PHILOS- 
OPHY. Proceedings. Vol. I., 4 Nos., 1890-91. 8vo, I2s. 
Discontinued after Vol. III. Part 2. Or each Part separately. 
Vol. I. No. 1, 25; 6a.; No. 2, 25. 6a. ; No. 3, Part 1, 15. 6a. ; 
Part 2, 2s.; No. 4, Part 1, 1s. 6d, ; Part 2, 2s, Vol. II. No. 1, 
Part 1, Is. 6¢.; Part 2, 25.3; No.2, Part 1) 15):6d.5 Part) 2; 2s. ; 
No}.83,; Partia,2s.32 Parte(2, 25.1 )Voledl Part) & mase 6. ; 
Part 2, 2.5 NEW SERIES, Vols, I.-VI. Demy 8vo, buckram, 
each Ios. 6d. net. 


ROBERTSON (G. C.). PHILOSOPHICAL REMAINS OF 
GEORGE CROOM ROBERTSON, Grote Professor of 
Mind and Logic, University College, London. With a 
Memoir, Edited by Alexander Bain, LL.D., Emeritus Professor 
of Logic, Aberdeen, and T. Whittaker, B. A. (Oxon.). With 
Portrait. Med. 8vo, cloth. 9s. net. 


SALEEBY (C. W., M.D., F.R.S.). INDIVIDUALISM 
AND COLLECTIVISM. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 


SCHURMAN (J. GOULD). KANTIAN ETHICS AND 
THE ETHICS OF EVOLUTION. §8vo, cloth. 55. 


— THE ETHICAL IMPORT OF DARWINISM. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 5s. 


SCRIPTURE (EDWARD W., Ph.D.). STUDIES FROM 
THE YALE PSYCHOLOGICAL LABORATORY. Vols. 
I.-VI., each 4s, 2d. net. 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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MITH (H. W.) THE GARDEN OF LIFE. Flowers 
of Thought on Culture, Conduct, and Character for every day 
in the year, gathered and arranged by H. W. Smith. Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 55, net. 


PENCER (HERBERT). AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
: 27016 demy 8vo, With Portraits. Green buckram, gilt top, 
26s, net. 


“It is not too much to say that we close this book, the most interesting, and 
certainly one of the most important we have ever opened, feeling better, wiser, 
and humbler for having thus hastily read it."—Academy. 


“Tt is a book for all men and for all time. In its pages the thinker’ma 
trace, step by step, the synthesis of synthetic philosophy, Here the poet will 
find not only a worthy inspiration, but a possibly surprising vein of sympathy. 
The statesman, the inventor, the litterateur, the man of theory, and the man of 
practice will find alike, within the covers of these two massive volumes, an 
almost inexhaustible treasury of interest and constructive thought. There is 
suggestion and instruction for all the world, and an almost indefinable fascina- 
tion—whether it be due to the mere intrinsic beauty of the picture itself, or to 
the dignity of its execution, or to the sense of its almost laborious faithfulness, 
or to the combined attraction of all three.”"—S¢. James's Gazette. 


— A SYSTEM OF SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY— 


Vol. I. First Principles. With an Appendix and a 
Portrait. Finally revised. New Edition, large crown 8vo, cloth. 


7s. 6d, 

Vols, II, and III. The Principles of Biology. 6th 
Thousand. 8vo, cloth. Revised and greatly enlarged. Vols, I. 
and II. 18s, each, 


Vols. IV, and V. The Principles of Psychology. 5th 
Thousand. 2 vols. $8vo, cloth. 36s. 


Vol. VI. The Principles of Sociology. Vol. I. Part 1, 
The Data of Sociology; Part 2, The Inductions of Sociology ; 
Part 3, Domestic Institutions, 4th Thousand, revised and 
enlarged. 8vo, cloth, 2Is. 


Vol. VII. The Principles of Sociology. Vol. II. Part 4, 
Ceremonial Institutions; Part 5, Political Institutions, 3rd 


Thousand. 8vo, cloth. 18s. 

Vol. VIII. The Principles of Sociology. Vol. III. Part 6, 
Ecclesiastical Institutions ; Part 7, Professional Institutions ; Part 
8, Industrial Institutions. 2nd Thousand. 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


Vol. IX. The Principles of Ethics, Vol. I. Part 1, The 
Data of Ethics ; Part 2, The Inductions of Ethics; Part 3, The 
Ethics of Individual Life. 2nd Thousand. 8vo, cloth. 155. 


Vol. X. The Principles of Ethics. Vol. IJ. Part 4, 
Justice; Part 5, Negative Beneficence; Part 6, Positive 
Beneficence ; Appendices. Demy 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d, 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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Also to be had separately : 


SPENCER (HERBERT). DATA OF ETHICS.” ‘Rese 
uniform with popular edition of ‘‘ First Principles.” Sewed, 2s. 6d 
net, ; cloth, 3s. net. 


— JUSTICE. Being Part 4 of the Principles of Ethics, 2n 
Thousand. $8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Other Works, 


— THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. Library Edition (21: 
Thousand), with a Postscript. 8vo, cloth. 105. 6d, 


— EDUCATION : Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. Chea 
Edition, Entirely reset. 46th Thousand. Crown $vo, clotk 
2s. 6a. 


— ESSAYS: Scientific, Political, and Speculative. A ne 
Edition, rearranged, with additional Essays. 3 vols, 8vo, cloth 
(Each fos.) 30s. 


— SOCIAL STATICS. Abridged and revised, together wit 
‘*The Man v. The State.” 8vo, cloth. tos. 


— VARIOUS FRAGMENTS. Uniform in Library bindin; 
Demy 8vo, cloth, Enlarged Edition. 6s. 


— FACTS AND COMMENTS. Demy 8vo, cloth. 6s. 
— THE MAN versus THE STATE. 14th Thousan 


Sewed. Is. 
— A REJOINDER TO PROFESSOR WEISMAN} 
Sewed. 6d. 


— REASONS FOR DISSENTING FROM THE PHII 
OSOPHY OF M. COMTE. Sewed. 6d. 


— DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY; or, Groups of Soci 
logical. Facts. Compiled and abstracted by Professor 1] 
Duncan of Madras, Dr. Richard Scheppig, and James Collie 
Folio, boards, 


1. English. 18s, 
2. Ancient American Races. 16s. 
3. Lowest Races, Negritto Races, Polynesians. 18s. 
. 4. African Races. 16s. 
No, 5. Asiatic Races. 18s. 
6. American Races. 18s. 
. 7. Hebrews and Pheenicians. 21s. 
. 8. The French Civilisation. 30s. 


New volumes in preparation, 
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/PENCER (HERBERT). COLLINS (F. H.) AN 
EPITOME OF THE SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY. 
By F. Howard Collins. Being a Digest of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
Works, 5th Edition, the Synthetic Philosophy Completed. With 
a Preface by Herbert "Spencer. 8vo, cloth. 215. 


— DREY (S.). HERBERT SPENCER’S THEORY OF 
RELIGION AND MORALITY. By Sylvan Drey. 8vo, 


sewed, Is. 


— — A THEORY OF LIFE DEDUCED FROM THE 
EVOLUTION PHILOSOPHY. Demy 8vo, sewed. Is. 


SPINOZA: Four Essays. By Professors Land, Van Vloten, and 
Kuno Fischer, and by E, Renan. Edited by Professor Knight, of 
St. Andrews. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


STUDIES FROM THE YALE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
LABORATORY. Edited by Professor E. W. Scripture. 
With many Illustrations, 8vo, sewed. 45, 2d, each net. Vol. I. 
1892-93, 100 pages, Vol. II. 1894, 124 pages. Vol. III. 1895, 
110 pages. Vol. IV. 1896, 141 pages. Vol. V, 1897, 105 pages, 
Vol. VI. 1898, 105 pages. 


NUNDT (WILHELM). OUTLINES OF PSYCHOL- 
OGY. Translated, with the co-operation of the Author, by 
Charles Hubbard Judd, Ph,D., Instructor in the Wesleyan 
University. 2nd Enlarged Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, 8s, net. 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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III. Oriental Languages, Literature 
and History. 


ABHIDHANARATNAMALA (THE) OF HALAYUDH 
A Sanskrit Vocabulary (120 pp.). Edited, with a Sanskrit-Engli 
Glossary (180 pp.), by Dr. T. Aufrecht, 8vo, cloth. (Publish 
at 18s.) Ios, ‘ 


AVESTI, PAHLAVI, and ANCIENT PERSIAN STUDIE 
in Honour of the late SHAMS-UL-ULAMA DASTU 
PESHOTANJI BEHRAMJI SANJANA, M.A., Ph. 
Paper cover, 125, 6d. net; cloth, 13s. 6d, net. 


BERNSTEIN and KIRSCH. SYRIAC CHRESTOMATH 
AND LEXICON (Chrestomathia Syriaca cum Lexico 
2 vols. in 1. 8vo, cloth boards. 7s. 6d, I. Chrestomathi 
separately. Sewed,. 35. 


DAVIDS (T. W. RHYS). LECTURES ON SOME POINT 
IN THE HISTORY OF INDIAN BUDDHISM. 5S 
The Hibbert Lectures, p. 14, 


DELITZSCH (Prof. F.). ASSYRIAN GRAMMAR. Wit 
Paradigms, Exercises, Glossary, and Bibliography. Translated b 
the Rev. Prof. A. R. S. Kennedy. Crown 8vo, cloth. 15s. 


— THE HEBREW LANGUAGE VIEWED IN THI 
LIGHT OF ASSYRIAN RESEARCH. Demy 8vy 
cloth. 45. 


— BABEL AND BIBLE. See Crown Theological Libra: 
Pp, fo. 


DIETTRICH (GUSTAV). DIE MASSORAH DER 60S 
LICHEN UND WESTLICHEN SYRER IN IHRE 
ANGABEN ZUM PROPHETEN JESAIA nach fii 
Handschriften des British Museum in Verbindung mit zw 
Tractaten iiber Accente. Sewed. 8s. 6d. net. 


DiIPAVAMSA (THE): A Buddhist Historical Record in th 
Pali Language. Edited, with an English Translation, by D 

H. Oldenberg. 8vo, cloth. 21s, 

The ‘‘Dipavamsa” is the most ancient historical work of the Ceylonese ; 
contains an account of the ecclesiastical history of the Buddhist Church, of th 
conversion of the Ceylonese to the Buddhist faith, and of the ancient history 
Ceylon. 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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MAN’S EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR. Translated, under 


Professor Erman’s supervision, by J. H. Breasted, Professor of 
Egyptology in the University of Chicago. Crown 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


JANS (GEORGE) AN ESSAY ON ASSYRIOLOGY. 
With 4to Tables of Assyrian Inscriptions. 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


AIZULLAH-BHAI (Shaikh, B.D.) A MOSLEM 
PRESENT. Part I., containing the famous poem of Al-Busaree. 
With an English Version and Notes. $vo, cloth. 4s. 


— AN ESSAY ON THE PRE-ISLAMITIC ARABIC 
POETRY, with special reference to the Seven Suspended 
Poems. §8vo, sewed. 4d. 


LINDERS PETRIE PAPYRI. Sce Cunningham Memoirs, 
vols, 8, 9, and 11, p. 48. 


RANKFURTER (Dr. O0.). HANDBOOK OF PALI: Being 
- an Elementary Grammar, a Chrestomathy, and a Glossary. 
» 8vo, cloth. 16s. 


WERST (Dr. JUL.) HEBREW AND CHALDEE 

_ LEXICON TO THE OLD TESTAMENT. 5th Edition, 
improved and enlarged, Translated by Rev. Dr. Samuel Davidson. 
Royal 8vo, cloth. 21s. 


ARDY (R. SPENCE). MANUAL OF BUDDHISM IN 
ITS MODERN DEVELOPMENT. Translated from 
Singhalese MSS. 2nd Edition, with a complete Index and 
Glossary. 8vo, cloth. 215. 


IEBREW TEXTS. Large type. 16mo, cloth. 
Genesis. (2nd Edition. Baer and Delitzsch’s Text.) Is. 6d. 
Psalms. Is. 
Job. ts. 
Isaiah. Is. 


De ctatee: {Rev JAS.). INTRODUCTION TO BIBLICAL 
sae 3 Graduated Instruction in the 
Tanginee of the Old Testament. By James Kennedy, B.D., 
Acting Librarian in the New College, and one of the additional 
Examiners in Divinity at the University, Edinburgh. 8vo, cloth, 
12s, 


— STUDIES IN HEBREW SYNONYMS. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 55. 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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LYALL (C. J., M.A., K.C.I.E.). ANCIENT ARABIA} 
POETRY, CHIEFLY PRA-ISLAMIC. Translations, witl 
an Introduction and Notes, Fcap, 4to, cloth, 10s, 6d. 


MACHBEROTH ITHIEL. By Yehuda ben Shelomoh Alcharizi 
Edited from the MS. in the Bodleian Library, by Thoma 
Chenery, M.A. 8vo, cloth. 35. 


MILANDA PANHO, THE: Being Dialogues between Kins 
Milanda and the Buddhist Sage Nagasena. The Pali Text 
edited by V. Trenckner. 440 pp. 8vo, sewed, 21s. See als 
‘* Pali Miscellany.” ~ 


MOSHEH BEN SHESHETH’S COMMENTARY OD 
JEREMIAH AND EZEKIEL. See p. 22. 


MUSS-ARNOLT (W.). A CONCISE DICTIONARY OI! 
THE ASSYRIAN LANGUAGE (Assyrian—English— 
German). By W. Muss-Arnolt. Completed in 19 parts, Eacl 
5s. net. 


NEW HEBREW SCHOOL of POETS of the SPANISH 
ARABIAN EPOCH. Selected Texts with Introduction, Notes 
and Dictionary. Edited by H. Brody, Ph.D., Rabbi in Nacho 
(Bohemia), and K, Albrecht, Ph,D., Professor in Oldenbur: 
(Grand Duchy), English translation of the Introduction, etc., b 
Mrs Karl Albrecht, Cloth. 7s, 6d. net, 


NOLDEKE (THEODOR, Professor of Oriental Langua: € 
in the University of Strassburg) COMPENDIO 
SYRIAC GRAMMAR. With a Table of Characters by Tal 
Euting. Translated (with the sanction of the author) from th 
second and improved German Edition by Rev. James A. Crichton 
D.D. Royal 8vo. 18s. net. 


— DELECTUS VETERUM CARMINUM ARABI 
CORUM GLOSSARIUM CONFECIT A. MULLER 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


NORRIS (E.). ASSYRIAN DICTIONARY. Intended t 
further the Study of the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Assyria an 
Babylonia. Vols, I. to III. 4to, cloth. Each 28s, 


OLDENBERG (Prof. H.). BUDDHA: His Life, his Doctrine 
his Order. By Dr. Hermann Oldenberg, Professor at th 
University of Berlin. Translated by W. Hoey, M.A. 8vo, clot 
gilt. 18s, 
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*ALI MISCELLANY. By V. Trenckner. Part I. The Intro- 
ductory Part of the Milanda Panho, with an English Translation 
and Notes. 8vo, sewed. 45. 


‘LATTS (J. T.). A GRAMMAR OF THE PERSIAN 

_ LANGUAGE. By John T. Platts, Hon. M.A. (Oxon.), Teacher 

of Persian in the University of Oxford ; late Inspector of Schools in 

os morte eee of India. Part I. Accidence. Broad crown 
vo. 10s, 6d, 


RENOUF (P. LE PAGE). LECTURES ON THE RE- 
LIGION OF ANCIENT EGYPT. See Hibbert Lectures, 


p. 15. 


ADI. THE GULISTAN (ROSE GARDEN) OF SHAIK 
SADI OF SHIRAZ. A new Edition of the Persian Text, with 
a Vocabulary, by F. Johnson. Square royal 8vo, cloth. 155. 


SAYCE (Prof. A. H.). LECTURES ON THE RELIGIONS 
OF ANCIENT BABYLONIA AND SYRIA. See the 
Hibbert Lectures, p. 15. 


SCHRADER (E.). THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS 
AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. — See Theological Trans- 
lation Library, Old Series, p. 9. 


SHIHAB AL DIN. FUTUH AL-HABASHAH ; or, The 
Conquest of Abyssinia. By Shinab al Din Ahmad B. ’Abd al 
Kadir B. Salim B. ’Uthman, Edited, from an Arabic MS., by 
S. Arthur Strong. Part I. 8vo, sewed. 3s. net. 


SOCIN (Dr. A.). ARABIC GRAMMAR. Paradigms, Litera- 
ture, Exercises, and Glossary. 2nd Edition, Translated from the 
3rd German Edition by the Rev. Prof. A. R. S. Kennedy, D,D, 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 8s. 6d. 


— KEY FOR TRANSLATING THE GERMAN EXER- 
CISES IN ABOVE GRAMMAR. Sewed. Is, 6d, 


SORENSEN (S., Ph.D.), Compiled by. AN INDEX TO 
THE NAMES IN THE MAHABHARATA. With short 
explanations. Royal 4to, in twelve parts, which are not sold 
separately, at 7s, 6d. per part net. Parts I. and III. now ready. 


STATUTES, THE, OF THE APOSTLES. The hitherto 
unedited Ethiopic and Arabic Texts, with translations of Ethiopic, 
Arabic, and Coptic Texts, by G. Horner, M.A. See p. 26. 
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— 


TEXT AND TRANSLATION SOCIETY. Zstablished for the 
purpose of editing and translating Oriental Texts chiefly preserved 
in the British Museum. 


Volumes already issued— ; 


THE SIXTH BOOK OF THE SELECT LETTERS 
OF SEVERUS, PATRIARCH OF ANTIOCH, in 
the Syriac Version of Athanasius of Nisibis. Edited 
and translated by E. W. Brooks, M.A. Vol. I, Text, Parts I. 
and II. Vol. II. Translation, Parts I. and II, 845. net. 


THE CANONS OF ATHANASIUS OF ALEX- 
ANDRIA, in Arabic, Ethiopic, and Coptic. Edited 
and Translated by Prof. W. Riedel (Griefswald) and W. E, 
Crum. 2!Is, net. 


A RABBINIC COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF 
JOB, contained in a unique MS. at Cambridge. 
Edited, with Translation and Commentary, by W. Aldis 
Wright, LL.D. 21s. net. 


TURPIE (Dr. D. McC.) MANUAL OF THE CHALDEE 
LANGUAGE. Containing Grammar of the Biblical Chaldee 
and of the Fargums, and a Chrestomathy, with a Vocabulary. 
Square 8vo, cloth. 7s. 


VINAYA PITAKAM: One of the Principal Buddhist Holy: 
Scriptures. Edited in Pali by Dr. H. Oldenberg. 5 vols, 8vo, 
cloth, Each 21s. 


WALLIS (H. W.). THE COSMOLOGY OF THE RIG- 
VEDA: An Essay. 8vo, cloth. 55s. 
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‘VV. Modern Languages & Literature. 


complete list of Messrs, Williams & Norgate’s Educational Publi- 
cations on Modern Languages may be had on application. 


-BBOTSFORD SERIES OF THE SCOTTISH POETS. 
Edited by George Eyre-Todd. I, Early Scottish Poetry; II. 
Medizval Scottish Poetry ; III. Scottish Poetry of the Sixteenth 
Century. Price of each vol., 3s. 6d. ; large paper, 5s. net. IV. 
Scottish Ballad Poetry. 55. ; large paper, half-morocco, Rox- 
burghe, 75. 6d, net. V. Scottish Poetry of the Seventeenth 
Century. 5s. ; large paper, half-morocco, Roxburghe, 7s, 6d. net. 
Vol. VI. Scottish Poetry of the Eighteenth Century. Vol. IL. 
3s. 6d. ; large paper, half-morocco, Roxburghe, 5s. net. Voi. II. 
cloth, 5s. ; large paper, half-morocco, 7s. 6d. net. 


| 


RMY SERIES OF FRENCH AND GERMAN NOVELS. 
Edited, with short Notes, by J. T. W. Perowne, M.A. 


This series is equally well adapted for general reading, and for those 
oe for the Army, Oxford and Cambridge Certificates, and_other 
xaminations—in fact, for all who wish to keep up or improve their French 
and German, The notes are as concise as possible, with an occasional 
etymology or illustration to assist the memory. The books selected being 
by recent or living authors, are adapted for the study of most modern French 
and German. 


LE COUP DE PISTOLET, etc. Prosper Merimée. 2s. 6d. 
‘* A book more admirably suited to its purpose could not be desired. The 
Editors deserve to be congratulated.”—Wational Observer. 
“The first two volumes are an excellent choice, and we advise any one, 
whether candidate or lay, to purchase the volume of Merimée.”—/ournal of 
Education. 


VAILLANTE. Jacques Vincent. 2s, 6d, 
“The books are well got up, and in Vai//ante an excellent choice has been 
made.” —Guardian. ; 


“The notes are few and brief, but all are helpful. The story itself is a 
delightful one.”—Scotsman. 


AUF VERLORNEM POSTEN AND NAZZARENA 
DANTI. Johannes v. Dewall. 35. 


‘The two stories by Johannes v. Dewall are well suited for their purpose; 
the style and diction are not too difficult for those whose acquaintance with 
German is not extensive, and ample explanatory annotation is provided.”— 
Saturday Review. 

“Well printed, well bound, and annotated just sufficiently to make the 
reading of them sure as well as easy.” —ZEducational Times. 
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ARMY SERIES—Continued. 
CONTES MILITAIRES. A. Daudet. 2s, 6a. 


‘These stories are mainly culled from a series called Contes du Lundi 
originally contributed by their author to the Figaro. Written at fever hea 
immediately after the great 1870 war, they show Daudet’s power in many wa’ 
at its highest. . . . We therefore do more than recommend—we urge al 
readers of French to get the stories in some form, and the present one is bo! 
good and cheap. The paper is excellent, and the type clear and bold. . . 
A neat map of Paris will assist the reader in following the movement of thi 
stories."— The Schoolmaster. 

‘The choice is an exceptionally good one, and the notes are excellent.” 
Guardian. 


ERZAHLUNGEN. E. Hofer. 3. . 


‘The series has brought fascinating examples of fiction under the eyes o! 
English readers in a neat and handy form. Besides having the military flavour, 
they are models of style.” —Scotsman. 


ATKINSON (ROBERT, M.A., LL.D.). THE PASSIONS 
AND HOMILIES FROM LEABHAR BREAC. With 
an Introductory Lecture on Irish Lexicography. 958 pp. Tode 
Lecture Series, Vol. II, 8vo, sewed. Pages I-34 out of print: 
pages 35-958, 6s. 

BAYLDON (Rev. G.). ICELANDIC GRAMMAR, An 
Elementary Grammar of the Old Norse or Icelandic Language. 
8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


BOIELLE (JAS.). FRENCH COMPOSITION THROUGH 
LORD MACAULAY’S ENGLISH. Edited, with Notes. 
Hints, and Introduction, by the late James Boielle, B.A. (Univ. 
Gall.), Officier d’Académie, Senior French Master, Dulwich 
College, etc., etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, Vol. I. Frederick the 
Great. 35. Vol. II. Warren Hastings. 3s, Vol. III, Lord 
Clive. 35. 


—— See Victor Hugo, ‘‘Les Misérables” and ‘‘ Notre Dame.” 


BOOK OF BALLYMOTE (THE). A Collection of Pieces ix 
the Irish Language, dating from the end of the Fourteentt 
Century. Now published in Photo-Lithography from the Origina’ 
Manuscript in the Library of the Royal Irish Academy, With 
Introduction, Analysis of Contents, and Index, by Rober! 
Atkinson, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative 
Philology in the University of Dublin; Secretary of Council 
Royal Irish Academy, 

The Book of Ballymote contains numerous articles of interest to the schola: 
and to the antiquary. The original portion consists of—Genealogical Lists 
Histories and Legends; a fragment of the Brehon Laws; a copy of th 
Dindsenchas; Treatise on Grammatical Topics, etc. The other portior 
contains translations from Latin originals; the Destruction of Troy, th 
 snceing of Ulysses, the Story of the A®neid, and the life of Alexander th 

reat. 

In imperial folio, reproduced by Photo-Lithography. Half 
morocco, Roxburghe, cloth sides. £5, 5s. (200 copies onl 
printed. ) 
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OOK OF LEINSTER (THE), sometime called The Book of 
Glendalough. A Collection of Pieces in the Irish Language, 
compiled in part about the middle of the Twelfth Century. From 
the original MS. in Trinity College, Dublin. With Introduction, 
Analysis of Contents, and Index, by Robert Atkinson, M.A., 
LL.D., Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in the 
University of Dublin ; Secretary of Council, Royal Irish Academy. 
In imperial folio, on toned paper, with a Photograph of a page of 
the Original. Half-roan, Roxburghe, cloth sides. £6, 6s. (200 
copies only printed.) 

QELBOS (L.). NAUTICAL TERMS IN ENGLISH 
AND FRENCH AND FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 
With Notes and Tables. For the use of Naval Officers and Naval 
Cadets. By Leon Delbos, M.A., of H.M.S. Britannia, Dart- 
mouth. 4th Edition, thoroughly revised and _ considerably 
enlarged, with additional Plates. Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


EUGENE’S STUDENT’S COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR 
_ OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE, with an Historical 
Sketch of the Formation of French. For the use of Public 
Schools, With Exercises. By G. Eugéne-Fasnacht, late French 
Master, Westminster School. 23rd Edition, thoroughly revised. 
Square crown 8vo, cloth, 55.; or separately, Grammar, 35. 5 
Exercises, 25. 6d. 


GOETHE (W.v.). ANNOTATED TEXTS. See Educational 
Catalogue. 


HAGMANN (J.G., Ph.D.). REFORM IN PRIMARY EDU- 
CATION. Translated from Second German Edition by R. H. 
Hoar, Ph.D., and Richmond Barker, M.A. Cr. 8vo, cl., 25, 6d, net. 


HOGAN (E.). CATH RUIS NA RIG FOR BOINN. With 
Preface, Translation, and Indices ; also a Treatise on Irish Neuter 
Substantives, and a Supplement to the Index Vocabulorum of 
Zeuss’s ‘‘Grammatica Celtica.” Todd Lecture Series, Vol. IV. 
8vo, sewed. 35. 6a, 


— THE LATIN LIVES OF THE SAINTS AS AIDS 
TOWARDS THE TRANSLATION OF IRISH TEXTS 
AND THE PRODUCTION OF AN IRISH DICTION- 
ARY. By Edmund Hogan, S.J., F.R.U.I., M.R.I.A., Royal 
Irish Academy’s Todd Professor of Celtic Languages. Todd 
Lecture Series, Vol. V. 25. 6d. 


— THE IRISH NENNIUS FROM L. NA HUIDRE, 
AND HOMILIES AND LEGENDS FROM L. BREAC. 
Alphabetical Index of Irish Neuter Substantives, Todd Lecture 
Series, Vol. VI. 25. 6d. 


HUGO (VICTOR). LES MISERABLES: Les Principaux 
Episodes. Edited, with Life and Notes, by the late J. Boielle. 
2vols. 6th Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. Each 3s. 6d. 
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HUGO (VICTOR). NOTRE DAME DE PARIS. Adapte 
for the use of Schools and Colleges. By the late J. Boielle. 
2 vols. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. Each 3s. 


LEABHAR BREAC. The ‘‘Speckled Book,” otherwise styled, 
**The Great Book of Dun Doighre”: a Collection of Pieces in 
Irish and Latin, transcribed towards the close of the Fourteenth 
Century. ‘‘The oldest and best Irish MS. relating to Church 
History now preserved” (G. etre). Now first published, from 
the original MS. in the Royal Irish Academy’s Library. In 
imperial folio, on toned paper. In one vol., half-calf, £4, 45. 
(200 copies only printed. ) “ 


LEABHAR NA H-UIDHRI. A Collection of Pieces in Prose 
and Verse, in the Irish Language, transcribed about A.D, 1100; 
the oldest volume now known entirely in the Irish language, 
and one of the chief surviving native literary monuments—not 
ecclesiastical—of ancient Ireland; now for the first time pub- 
lished, from the original in the Library of the Royal Irish 
Academy, with account of the Manuscript, description of its 
contents, index, and facsimiles in colours. In folio on toned 
paper, half-calf. £3, 3s. (200 copies only printed.) 


LILJA (The Lily). An Icelandic Religious Poem. By Eystein 
Asgrimson. Edited, with Translation, Notes, and Glossary, by 
E. Magnusson. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. ros, 6d. 


LODGE (Sir 0.) SCHOOL TEACHING AND SCHOOL 
REFORM. A Course of Four Lectures on School Curricula 
and Methods, delivered to Secondary Teachers and Teachers in 
Training at Birmingham during February 1905. 35. 

“The work of a sensible iconoclast, who does not pull down for the sake of 


mere destruction, but is anxious to set up something more worthy in place of 
the medizvalism he attacks.” —Oxzlook. 


‘*Let me commend this wise volume not only to teachers but to all concerned 
in national education. And especially to the politician. Half an hour with 
Sir Oliver Lodge would make him realise that dere are problems on the inner 
side of the school door not dreamt of in his philosophy—would make him feel 
that the more he knows of these the better will he be able wisely to handle those 
others about which he is glibly talking every day."—Dr MacnaMara in the 
Daily Chronicle. 


MAORI. NEW AND COMPLETE MANUAL OF 
MAORI CONVERSATIONS. Containing Phrases and 
Dialogues on a variety of Topics, together with a few general 
rules of Grammar, and a comprehensive Vocabulary. 45, net. 
See also Williams. 


NIBELUNGENLIED. ‘‘The Fall of the Nibelungens,” other- 
wise ‘‘The Book of Kriemhild.” An English Translation by 
W.N. Lettsom. 4th Edition. 8vo, cloth. 55. 
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"GRADY (STANDISH H.). SILVA GADELICA (L- 
XXXI.). A Collection of Tales in Irish, with Extracts illus- 
trating Persons and Places, Edited from MSS. and translated. 
2 vols. royal 8vo, cloth. 42s. Or separately, Vol. I., Irish 
Text; and Vol. II., Translation and Notes, Each vol. 21s. 


ORDT (J. F. VAN, B.A.). CAPE DUTCH. Phrases and 
Dialogues, with Translations, preceded by short Grammatical 
Notes. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d, net. 


PHILLIPRS si(Vi, BLAs): A |SHORT (SKETCH. OF 
GERMAN LITERATURE, for Schools. By Vivian 
Phillipps, B.A., Assistant Master at Fettes College, Edinburgh. 
2nd Edition, revised. Pott 8vo, cloth. 1s, 


mUGET (FP 'F.). AN INTRODUCTION TO OLD 
. FRENCH. History, Grammar, Chrestomathy, and Glossary, 
2nd Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


— FIRST STEPS IN FRENCH HISTORY, LITERA- 
TURE, AND PHILOLOGY. For Candidates for the Scotch 
Leaving Certificate Examinations, the various Universities Local 
Examinations, and the Army Examinations. 4th Edition, Crown 
8vo, cloth. 55. 


— See also Voltaire. 


ROSING (S.). ENGLISH-DANISH DICTIONARY. New 
Edition. Large 8vo, strongly bound, half-roan. IIs. 6d. 


SCHILLER (F. VON). THE BALLADS AND SHORTER 
POEM Translated into English Verse by Gilbert Clark. 
Feap, 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


— ANNOTATED TEXTS. See Educational Catalogue. 


STOKES (WHITLEY). OLD IRISH GLOSSARIES. 
Cormac’s Glossary. O’Davoran’s Glossary. A Glossary to the 
Calendar of Oingus the Culdee. Edited, with an Introduction and 
Index. 8vo, cloth. tos, 6. 


— THE CREATION OF THE WORLD. A Mystery in 
Ancient Cornish. Edited, with Translations and Notes. 8vo, 
cloth. 6s. 


— ON THE FELIRE OF GENGUS. Vol. I., Part 1. Trans. 
R.1L.A.’s Irish MSS. Series. 4to, sewed. 6s. 


— THE LIFE OF ST. MERIASEK. A Cornish Drama, 
Edited, with Translation and Notes. Royal 8vo. One 8vo fac- 
simile. Cloth. 55. 
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STOKES (WHITLEY). BRETON GLOSSES AT OR 


LEANS. Edited by W. Stokes. 8vo, sewed. 1s. 


—— OLD IRISH GLOSSES AT WUERZBURG AN 


CARLSRUHE. Edited by W. Stokes. 8vo, sewed. 335. 6a. 


SULLIVAN (W. K.). CELTIC STUDIES FROM TH 


GERMAN OF EBEL. With an Introduction on the Roots 
Stems, and Derivatives, and on Case-endings of Nouns in th 
Indo-European Languages, 8vo, cloth. Ios. 


TODD LECTURE SERIES (Royal Irish Academy)— 


Vol. I. Part 1. Mesca Ulad; or, The Intoxications of th 
Ultonians. Irish Text, with Translation and Notes, by W. M 
Hennesy. 8vo, sewed. Is. 6a. 


Vol. II. Leabhar Breac, Passions and Homilies from 
Irish Text, Translation, and Glossary, with Lecture on Iris 
Lexicography, by Dr. R. Atkinson. 8vo, cloth. Part 1, page’ 
I-34, out of print. Part 2, pages 35-958, 6s. 

Vol, III. The Codex Palatino-Vaticanus. No. 830. Texts, 
Translations, and Indices, by B. MacCarthy, D.D. 8vo, sewed 
2s. 6d, | 

Vol. IV. Cath Ruis na Rig for Boinn. With Preface, Trans- 
lation, Indices, a Treatise on Irish Neuter Substantives, and a 
Supplement to the Index Vocabulorum of Zeuss’s ‘‘ Grammatica 
Celtica.” By E. Hogan. 8vo, sewed. 35. 6d. 


Vol. V. The Latin Lives of the Saints as aids towards the 
Translation of Irish Texts and the Production of an Irish 
Dictionary. By Edmund Hogan, S.J., F.R.U.L, M.R.LA,, 
Royal Irish Academy’s Todd Professor of the Celtic Languages, 
2s, 6d, 

Vol. VI. The Irish Nennius from L. Na Huidre, and 
Homilies and Legends from L. Breac. Alphabetical Index of 
Irish Neuter Substantives. By Edmund Hogan, S.J., F.R.U.L, 
M.R.I.A., Royal Irish Academy’s Todd Professor of the Celtic 
Languages. 25, 6d. 


VELASQUEZ. LARGER SPANISH DICTIONARY. 


Composed from the Dictionaries of the Spanish Academy, Terreros 
and Salva. Spanish-English and English-Spanish. 1279 pp., 
triple columns, 2 vols, in 1. Imp, 8vo, cloth. 245. 


VIGA GLUMS SAGA. Translated from the Icelandic, with Note: 


and an Introduction, by Sir Edmund Head, Bart. Feap. 8vo, 
cloth. 55. 


WEISSE (T. H.). SYSTEMATIC CONVERSATIONAL 


EXERCISES FOR TRANSLATING INTO GERMAN, 
adapted to his Grammar. New Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth. 
(Key, 5s. net.) 35. 6d. 
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VEISSE (T. H.). A SHORT GUIDE TO GERMAN 
IDIOMS: being a Collection of the Idioms most in use. 
With Examination Papers. 3rd Edition. Cloth. 2s. 


ERNER’S ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN CAPE 
DUTCH (AFRIKANDER TAAL). By A. Werner and 
G. Hunt. 16mo, cloth. Is. 6d, 

““We most cordially recommend this book to anyone going out to settle in 


South Africa. ... The dialogues and exercises are admirably planned.”— 
Reformer. 


“To those outward bound such a book is sure to be useful.”"—Practical 
Teacher. 


WILLIAMS (The Right Rev. W. L., D.C.L.). A DICTION- 
ARY OF THE NEW ZEALAND LANGUAGE. 4th 
Edition. Edited by the Right Rev. Bishop W. L. Williams, with 
numerous additions and corrections, Demy 8vo, cloth. 125. 6d. 


— LESSONS IN MAORI. 3rd Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 
lay 3s. 


YELLOW BOOK OF LECAN. A Collection of Pieces (Prose 
and Verse) in the Irish Language, in part compiled at the end of 
the Fourteenth Century ; now for the first time published from the 
original Manuscript in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, by 
the Royal Irish Academy. With Introduction, Analysis of Con- 
tents, and Index, by Robert Atkinson, 30 and 468 pp. (Royal 
Irish Academy’s Irish facsimiles.) Large post folio, 1896, half- 
roan, Roxburghe, cloth sides. £4, 4s. 


ZOEGA (G. T.). ENGLISH-ICELANDIC DICTIONARY. 
8vo, cloth. 6s, net. 


ZOMPOLIDES (Dr. D.). A COURSE OF MODERN 
GREEK; or, The Greek Language of the Present Day. 
I. The Elementary Method. Crown 8vo, cloth. 55. 
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V. Science. 


MEDICINE—CHEMISTRY—BOTAN Y—-ZOOLOGY— 
MATHEMATICS. 


ABRAHAM (P. S.). LEPROSY: A Review of some Facts 
and Figures. 8vo. Is. 


ANNETT ae E., M.D., D.P.H.), J. EVERETT DUTTON, 
M.B., B.Ch., *and J. H. ELLIOTT, M. Di, Toronto. 
REPORT OF THE MALARIA EXPEDITION TG 
NIGERIA (1900). Part I, Malarial Fever, etc. (Liverpool 
School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir IIT.). Ios. 6d, Part II. 
Filariasis (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir IV.). 
Out of print separately, but zs contained in the Thompson- Yates 
Laboratory Reports, Vol. 1V., Part I. Price 20s. 


BASTIAN (H. CHARLTON, M.A. M.D., F.R.S.). 
STUDIES IN HETEROGENESIS. With S25 Illustra- 
tions from Photomicrographs, Royal 8vo, cloth. 315. 6d. 


BENTHAM and HOOKER. GENERA PLANTARUM 
AD EXEMPLARIA IMPRIMIS IN HERBARIIS 
KEWENSIBUS SERVATA DEFINITA.  Auctoribus 
G. Bentham et J. D. Hooker. 3 vols., £8, 2s. Vol. I. (not sold 
separately), Vol. II., 56s. Vol. III, (Parts 1 and 2), 56s5.; ox 
separately, Part 1, 245. 5 5; Part 2,7 325. 


BERGMANN (Prof. E. von, M.D.) A SYSTEM OF 
PRACTICAL SURGERY. Edited by William T. Bull, 
M.D. In five imperial 8vo volumes, containing 4174 pages, with 
1976 illustrations in the text, and 102 superb full-page plates 
in colours and monochrome. ‘Extra cloth, £6, 6s. ; half-leather, 
marble sides and edges, £7, 75. ; half-morocco, £8, 85, 


‘“*We regard it as a valuable exposition of aiden surgery. The main 
characteristics of the system are the fulness with which the su sigecss are treated 
and the wealth of illustrations. Many of these are in colours, and are very 
successful examples of colour-printing. The vast majority of the articles are 
very good, but we desire especially to praise those on Injuries of the Head and 
Diseases of the Breast.” —Lancet. 


BERZELIUS (JONS AKOB) and SCHCENBEIN 
(CHRISTIAN FREDERICK). LETTERS, 1836-1847. 
Edited by George W. A. Kahlbaum. Translated by Francis V, 
Darbishire and N. V. Sidgwick. Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 

BOYCE (RUBERT, M.B., F.R.S.). THE ANTI-MALARIA 
MEASURES AT ISMAILIA. (Liverpool School of Tropical 
Medicine, Memoir XII.) Price Is. 

— YELLOW FEVER PROPHYLAXIS IN NEW OR- 
LEANS, 1905. (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir 
XIX.) 55. net. 
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YCE (RUBERT), A. EVANS, M.R.C.S., and H. H. 
CLARKE, M.A., B.C. REPORTS ON THE SANITA- 
TION AND ANTI-MALARIAL MEASURES IN 
PRACTICE AT BATHURST, CONAKRY, AND 
FREETOWN (10905). (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, 
Memoir XIV.) With 8 Plates. 55. 


aaa M\A,;°M:D;,°F:R.C.P:E.,°F.R:S.E.). A 
- TOPOGRAPHICAL ATLAS OF THE SPINAL CORD. 
_ Feap. folio, half-leather. £2, 2s. net. 


ATON (R., M.D., F.R.C.P., J.P.) HOW TO LIVE. 
_ A Simple Manual of Hygiene for the Older Pupils in Primary 
Schools, 32. 


HAPMAN (E. J., Ph.D.). MINERAL SYSTEMS. With 
_ Outline of an attempted Classification of Minerals in Natural 
Groups. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 


JOKE (M. C.). MYCOGRAPHIA SEU ICONES FUN- 
~GORUM. Figures of Fungi from all parts of the World. Vol. I. 
(in 6 Parts, each 125, 6d.). 406 coloured Plates. Royal 8vo, 
cloth. 80s, 


— ILLUSTRATIONS OF BRITISH FUNGI (HYMENO- 

MYCETES). In 8 vols, 1198 coloured Plates. Royal 8vo, 
cloth gilt. £30, 55. 6d. 

— BRITISH DESMIDS. A Supplement to ‘‘ British Fresh- 
water Algz.’? 66 coloured Plates. 8vo, cloth. 52s. 6d. 


— HANDBOOK OF AUSTRALIAN FUNGI. With 36 
Plates. 8vo, cloth. £2. 


— See also ‘‘ Grevillea.” 


JNNINGHAM MEMOIRS— 

1. Cubic Transformations. By John Casey, LL.D. 4to, 
sewed. 25. 6d. 

2, On the Lumbar Curve in Man and the Apes. By D. 
J. Cunningham, M.D. 13 Plates. 4to, sewed. 55. 

3. New Researches on Sun-heat, Terrestrial Radiation, 
etc. By Rev. Samuel Haughton, M.A., M.D. 9 Plates. 4to, 
sewed. Is. 6d. 

4. Dynamics and Modern Geometry. A New Chapter in 
the "Theory of Screws. By Sir Robert S. Ball, LL.D. 4to, 
sewed, 25. 

5. The Red Stars. Observations and Catalogue. New 
eyes Edited by Rev. T. Espin, M.A. 4to, sewed. 35. 6d. 

On the Morphology of the Duck Tribe and the rr 

Thibe. By W. K. Parker, F.R.S. 9 Plates. 4to, sewed. 35. 6d. 

7. Contribution to the Surface Anatomy of the Cerebral 
Hemispheres. By D. J. Cunningham, M.D. With a Chapter 
upon Saints Cerebral Topography by Victor Horsley, M.B., 
F.R.S. 4to, sewed. 8s. 6d. 
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8. On the Flinders Petrie Papyri. Part I. Out of Prit 
9g. On the Flinders Petrie Papyri. Part II. With 18 Au 
types. 4to, sewed. 425. net. Appendix to$andg, 55. net. 
10. The Decorative Art of British New Guinea. A Stu 
in Papuan Ethnography. By Alfred C. Haddon, M.A, W: 
12 Plates, and numerous other Illustrations, 4to, sewed. 145. n 
11, On the Flinders Petrie Papyri. With Transcriptio 
Commentaries, and Index. By John P. Mahaffy, D.D., and Pr 
J. Gilbert Smyly. With 7 Autotypes. 4to, sewed. 42s. net. 


DITTMAR (Prof. W.). CHEMICAL ARITHMETI 
Part I. A Collection of Tables, Mathematical, Chemical, ~a 
Physical, for the use of Chemists, etc. $vo, cloth. 65, net. 


— EXERCISES IN QUANTITATIVE CHEMICA 
ANALYSIS, with a short Treatise on Gas Analys 
8vo, cloth. Ios. 6d. 


DURHAM (H. E., M.A., M.B., F.R.C.S.), and the le 
WALTER MYERS, M.B. REPORT OF TH 
YELLOW FEVER EXPEDITION TO PARA (190 
(Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir VII.) 4 
7s. 6d. 


DUTTON (ft E., M.B., Ch.B.)2’ “REPORT+OF¢er 
MALARIA EXPEDITION TO THE GAMBIA. (Liv 
pool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir X.) 4to, 10s. 6d, 


——and JOHN L. TODD, B.A., M.D., C.M., M‘Gill. FIR 
REPORT OF THE TRYPANOSOMIASIS EXPE 
TION TO SENEGAMBIA (1902). (Liverpool site 
Tropical Medicine, Memoir XI.) 4to. 10s, 6d, net. 


RAPPORT SUR L’EXPEDITION AU CON 
1903-5. Price 5s. 

— — THE NATURE OF HUMAN TICK-FEVER 
THE EASTERN PART OF THE CONGO FR 
STATE. (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Me 
XVII.) 4to. With Map, 4 Plates, and 9 Temperature Cha 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 


FARADAY and SCHCGENBEIN, LETTERS OF, 1836-18 
With Notes, Comments, and References to Contemporary Lett 
Edited by George W. A. Kahlbaum and Francis V. Darbish 
with Portraits of Faraday and Schcenbein in Photograyure. De 
8vo, cloth, 13s. net. 


FASCICULI MALAYENSES. Anthropological and Zool 
results of an Expedition to Perak and the Siamese Malay Sta 
Ig0I-1902, undertaken by Nelson Annandale and Herbert 
Robinson. 4to. Now ready. patina ca Parts ss 
Part IIA. ros, net. Zoology, Vol. I., Parts I., II., Ill. 
Appendix, 52s. Supplement (Itinerary), 55. 
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{LES (Lieut-Col.. GENERAL SANITATION AND 
ANTI-MALARIAL MEASURES IN SEKONDI, THE 
GOLDFELDS, AND KUMASSI, AND A ’COM- 
PARISON BETWEEN THE CONDITIONS OF 
EUROPEAN RESIDENCE IN INDIA. (Liverpool School 
of Tropical Medicine, Memoir XV.) 4to, Price 7s. 6d, net. 
EVILLEA: A Record of Cryptogamic Botany and its 
Literature. Edited by M. C. Cooke. Parts. 8vo. Each ts, 6d. 
Plates. Vols. I.-XVIII. Ingvols. Cloth (each 14s.). £6, 6s. 


ARNACK (AXEL). INTRODUCTION TO THE ELE- 
MENTS OF THE DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL 
CALCULUS. From the German. Royal 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

OFF (J. H. VAN’T). STUDIES IN -CHEMICAL 
DYNAMICS. _ Revised and enlarged by Dr. Ernst Cohen, 
Assistant in the Chemical Laboratory of the University of Amster- 
dam. Translated by Thomas Ewan, M.Sc., Ph.D., Demonstrator 
of pheniehy in the Yorkshire College, Leeds. Royal 8vo, cloth, 
Ios. 6d, 

HNSTONE (jJ.). BRITISH FISHERIES: Their Ad- 
~ ministration and their Problems. A short account of the 
Origin and Growth of British Sea Fishery Authorities and Regu- 
lations. 10s. 6d. net. 
NES (J. T. SHARE-). SURGICAL ANATOMY OF 
THE HORSE. To be completed in 4 Parts. With above 100 
Illustrations, a number being in colour. Price per part, 15s, net, 
sewed; cloth, 16s. 6d, net. Part I, ready. 


OURNAL OF THE FEDERATED MALAY STATES 
MUSEUMS. Issued Quarterly. Single numbers, Is. 6d, net. 
Subscription, 5s. per annum. 

OURNAL OF THE LINNEAN SOCIETY. Botany. At 
various prices. Index to Journal (Botany), 20s. Zoology. At 
various prices. General Index to the first 20 vols, of the Journal 
(Zoology) and the Zoological portion of the Proceedings, 20s. 

OURNAL OF THE ROYAL MICROSCOPICAL 
SOCIETY, containing its transactions and Proceedings, with 
other Microscopical information. Bi-monthly. Previous to 1893 
at various prices; after that date bi-monthly, each 6s, net. 

OURNAL OF THE QUEKETT MICROSCOPICAL 
CLUB. Nos. 1-26, 1s. net; Nos, 27-31, 25. 6d. net. 1893, 
No. 32, and following Nos., half-yearly, 3s. 6d. net. 


IVERPOOL MARINE BIOLOGY COMMITTEE, 
MEMOIRS ON TYPICAL BRITISH MARINE 
PLANTS AND ANIMALS. Edited by W. A. Herdman, 
D.Sc., F.R.S, All demy 8vo, stiff boards, 


1. Ascidia. By W. A. Herdman. With 5 Plates. Price 2s. net. 
2. Cardium. By J. Johnstone, Fisheries Assistant, University 
College, Liverpool, With 7 Plates. Price 2s. 6d. net. 
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3. Echinus. By Herbert Clifton Chadwick, Curator of the Po 
Erin Biological Station, With 5 Plates, Price 2s. net. 

4. Codium. By R. J. Harvey Gibson, M.A., F.L.S,, Professor ‘ 
Botany in University College, Liverpool, and Helen P. Auld, B.Sc 
With 3 Plates. Price 1s, 6d. net. 

5. Alcyonium. By Sydney J. Hickson, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S 
Beyer Professor of Zoology in Owens College, Manchester. Wit 
3 Plates. Price 1s, 6d. net. 

6. Lepeophtheirus and Lernea. By Andrew Scott, Resider 
Fisheries Assistant at the Peel Hatchery. With 5 Plates. 25, ne 

7. Lineus. By R. C. Punnett, B.A., with 4 Plates. 25, net. 

8. Pleuronectes. By Frank J. Cole, Jesus College, Oxfore 
Lecturer in the Victoria University, Demonstrator of Zoology 
University, Liverpool, and James Johnstone, B.Sc. Lond., Fisherie 
Assistant, University, Liverpool. With 11 Plates. 7s. net. 

9. Chondrus. By Otto V. Darbishire, Owens College, Mar 
chester. With 7 Plates, 2s. 6d. net. 

10. Patella (the Common Limpet). By J. R. Ainswort 
Davis, M.A., Professor of Zoology in the University College « 
Wales, Aberystwyth, and H. J. Fleure, B.Sc., Fellow of th 
University of Wales. With 4 Plates. 2s. 6d. net. 

11. Arenicola (the Lug-Worm). By J. H. Ashworth, D.Sc 
Lecturer in Invertebrate Zoology in the University of Edinburg} 
With 8 Plates. Price 4s. 6d. net. 

12. Gammarus. By Margaret Cussans, B.Sc., Zoologic: 
Department, University of Liverpool. With 4 Plates, 2s, net. 

13. Anurida. By A. D. Imms, B.Sc. (Lond.) With 
Plates. Price 4s, net. ‘ 


LIVERPOOL MARINE BIOLOGY COMMITTEE 


FIFTH REPORT UPON THE FAUNA OF LIVER 
POOL BAY AND THE NEIGHBOURING SEAS 
Written by the Members of the Liverpool Marine Biology Committe 
and other Naturalists; and edited by W. A. Herdman, D.Sc 
F.R.S., Professor of Natural History, the University, Liverpoo 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 12 Plates, 85. 6d. net. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF TROP! 


CAL MEDICINE. 

I. Ross (R.) Malarial Fever: Its Cause, Preventio: 
and Treatment. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

II. Ross (R.), H. E. Annett, and E. E. Austen. Repo: 
of the Malaria Expedition to Sierra Leone (1899). 4to. 21 

Ill. Annett (H. E.), }: E. Dutton, and J. H. Elliot 
Report of the Malaria Expedition to Nigeria (1900). 
Malarial Fever. 4to. 10s. 6d. 
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LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE—continued. 

IV. Annett (H. E.), J. E. Dutton, and J. H. Elliott. Report 
of the Malaria Expedition to Nigeria (1900). II. Filariasis. 4to, 
[This is out of print separately, but is also contained in the Report 
of the Thompson- Yates Laboratories, Vol. IV. Part 1, Price 2os.] 

V._ Ross (R.) and M. L. Taylor. Progress Reports of 
the Campaign against Mosquitoes in Sierra Leone. Part I. 
1901. With a Letter from Dr, Daniels regarding the results 
arrived at todate. 8vo. Is. Part II. 1902. 8vo. Is. 

VI. [Wot tssued yet.] 

VII. Durham (H. E.) and_W. Myers. Report of the 
Yellow Fever Expedition to Para (1900). 4to. 75. 6d. 

VIII. Taylor (M. L.). Report on the Sanitary Conditio 
of Cape Coast Town. $8vo. Is. D ers 

IX. Ross (R.). Report on Malaria at Ismailia and 
Suez. 8vo. Is. 

X. Dutton (J. E.). Report of the Malaria Expedition to 
the Gambia. 4to. tos. 6d. net. 

XI. Dutton (J. E.) and J. L. Todd. First Report of the 
Trypanosomiasis Expedition to Senegambia (1902). 4to. 
Ios. 6d, net. [Also contained in Thompson-Yates Laboratories 
Reports, V. 2.] 
> XII. Boyce(R.). The Anti-Malaria Measures at Ismailia. 
vo, IS, 

XIII. Dutton (J. E) and J. L. Todd. Reports of the 
Trypanosomiasis Expedition to the Congo (1903-1904). With 
a Comparison of the Trypanosomes of Uganda and the Congo Free 
State by H. W. Thomas, M.D. M‘Gill, and Stanley F. Linton, B.Sc., 
M.B. Liverpool ; and a Note on Tsetse Flies by E, E. Austen, 
Zoological Department, British Museum. Paper covers, 155. 

XIV. Boyce (Rubert, M.B., F.R.S.), Arthur Evans, 
M.R.C.S., H. Herbert Clarke, M.A., B.C., Cantab. 
Report on the Sanitation and Anti-Malarial Measures in 
practice in Bathurst, Conakry, and Freetown (1905). to. 
8 Plates. Price 5s. 

XV. Giles (Lieut.-Colonel). General Sanitation and Anti- 
Malarial Measures in Sekondi, the Goldfields, and Kumassi, 
and a Comparison between the Conditions of European 
Residence in India. 4to. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

XVI. Thomas (H. Wolferstan, M.D., M‘Gill) and 
Anton Breinl, M.U.Dr., Prag. Trypanosomes, Trypano- 
somiasis, and Sleeping Sickness: Pathology and Treatment. 
4to. 6 Plates (5 coloured) and 7 Charts. Price 12s. 6d. net. 

XVII. Dutton (J. Everett, M.B.) and John L. Todd, B.A., 
M.D., M‘Gill. The Nature of Human Tick-Fever in the 
Eastern Part of the Congo Free State. 4to. With Map, 4 
Plates, and 9 Temperature Charts, Price 7s. 6d, net. 
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LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE—continued. 


ek ni Dutton Vv: Everett, M.B.) and John L. Tod 
B.A., -, C.M., M‘Gill. Gland Palpation in Huma 
i ipfanosociaais ; ‘and 2, The Distribution and Spread 
‘Sleeping Sickness” in the Congo Free State. With 
Maps (2 colours) and 4 Plates. 3. Newstead (R., A.L.S 
F.E.S.) and John L. Todd, B.A., M.D., C.M., M‘Gi 
A New ecage ete Acarid. With 1 Plate. 4. Newst 
(R., A.L.S., F.E.S.). Another New eae Acari 
With 1 Plate. & Aa (Jj. W. W., M.D., b. 


Biting Flies. hh 6 Chie Imp. 8vo, Price 75, 6d. net. — 

XIX. Boyce (Rubert, M.B., F.R.S.). Yellow Fe 
Prophylaxis in New Orleans in 1905. Imp. 8vo. Maps 
6 Plates. Price 5s. net. 

XX.—1. Dutton (J. Everett, M.B.) and John L. Tod 
B.A.. M.D. La prophylaxie de la Malaria hope 1 
principaux postes de l’Etat Indépendant du Congo. Wi 
4 Maps, and 4 Illustrations. Imp. 8vo. 2. Breinl (Anto 
M.D.) and A. Kinghorn, M.B. The AnimajJ Reactions 
the Spirocheta of African ‘‘Tick Fever.” Imp. 8vo. 
Breinl (Anton, M.D.). The Specific Nature of the Spir 
cheta of African ‘‘ Tick Fever.” Imp. 8vo. Price 55. 

XXI. Runcorn Research Laboratories. An Experimen 
Study of the Parasite of the African ‘‘ Tick Fever.” N 
on a new Spirochzta found ina Mouse. Comparison between t 
Trypanosomes, and other articles. qto. 75. 6d. net. 


NOTES ON SANITARY CONDITIONS OBTAINING I 
PARA. By the Members of the Yellow Fever ee ome 
(Published by the Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine. ) 


OTTO (RUDOLF). NATURALISM AND Rea 
See fe Theological Library, p. 13. 


PALLIN (Capt. W. A., F.R.C.V.S.). A TREATISE O 
EPIZ00" IC LYMPHANGITIS. Second Edition. De 
8vo, cloth. 35. 6d, net.; 35. 9d. post free. Nearly 100 pag 
17 full-p page Plates. 


PATERSON (ANDREW MELVILLE, M.D., Derby P. 
fessor of Anatomy in the University of. Liverpool, Hunteri 
Professor at the Royal College of Surgeons of Englan 
THE HUMAN STERNUM. Three Lectures delivered 
the Royal College of Surgeons, England, November 1903. W. 
1c Plates. Crown 4to. Ios. net. 


PIDDINGTON (HENRY). THE SAILORS’ HORN-BO 
FOR THE LAW OF STORMS. Being a Practical Exp 
tion of the Theory of the Law of Storms, and its uses to Marine 
all Classes in all Parts of the World. Shown by transparent Sto 
Cards and useful Lessons. 7th Ed. Demy 8vo, cloth, 105. 6ai 
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RAY (Dr.). ASTIGMATIC LETTERS. Printed on Mill- 
board, size 22 by 14 inches. Is, 


ROCEEDINGS OF THE OPTICAL CONVENTION, 
No. 1, 1905. Crown 4to, cloth. tos. net. 


NSOM (W. H., M.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.P.). THE IN- 
FLAMMATION IDEA IN GENERAL PATHOLOGY. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, 


EPORTS OF THE THOMPSON-YATES AND JOHN- 
STON LABORATORIES. Demy 4to, with Illustrations, 
Vol. I. 1898-9. 10s. 6¢. Vol. II. 1898-9. 25s. Vol. III. 
Part 1. 1900, 75. 6d. Vol. III. Part2. 1901, 125. 6d. Vol. 

fm Vv. Part 1. oor. 20s. Vol. IV. Part 2. 1902. 215,. New 

| Series. Vol. V. Part 1. 1903. Limp, 20s.; cloth, 21s. Vol. 
V. Part 2, 1903. Limp, 125. 6a. ; cloth, 13s. 6¢. Vol. VI. 
Part 1. 1905. Limp, 12s, 6¢.; cloth, 13s. 6d, Vol. VI. Part 
i 15s PVol. VII: Part)t..q.10s. 6d. 


20SS (RONALD, C.B., F.R.S., etc., Major I.M.S. (retired) ). 
MALARIAL FEVER: Its Cause, Prevention, and Treat- 
ment. (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir I.) 8vo, 
cloth. 2s. 6d. 


— H. E. ANNETT, M.D., D.P.H., and E. E. AUSTEN 
REPORT OF THE MALARIA EXPEDITION TO 
SIERRA LEONE (1899). (Liverpool School of Tropical 
Medicine, Memoir II.) 4to, 21s. 


— FIRST PROGRESS REPORT OF THE CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST MOSQUITOES IN SIERRA LEONE (1901). 
With a Letter from Dr. Daniels regarding the results arrived at to 
date. (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir V, 1.) Is. 


— SECOND PROGRESS REPORT OF THE CAM- 
PAIGN AGAINST MOSQUITOES IN SIERRA LEONE 
(1902). By M. Logan Taylor, M.B, (Liverpool School of 
Tropical Medicine, Memoir V, 2.) Is. 

— REPORT ON MALARIA AT ISMAILIA AND 
SUEZ. (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir IX.) 
Is. 

SANG’S LOGARITHMS. A new Table of Seven-place Loga- 
rithms of all Numbers continuously up to 200,000. 2nd Edition. 
Royal 8vo, cloth, 215. 

‘;CHCENBEIN. CORRESPONDENCE WITH FARA- 
DAY. See Faraday, 

— CORRESPONDENCE WITH BERZELIUS. See 


Berzelius. 
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SCHREBER (D. G. M.). MEDICAL INDOOR GYMNAS- 
TICS, or a System of Hygienic Exercises for Home Use, to be 
practised anywhere, without apparatus or assistance, by young and 

‘old of either sex, for the preservation of health and general activity, 
Revised and Supplemented by Rudolf Graefe, M.D. With a 
large plate and 45 illustrations in the text. Royal $vo, cloth, 
35. net. 

“The exercises described, when efficiently used, will undoubtedly be of value 


in strengthening and developing the muscular system. The descriptions of the 
exercises and the figures in the text are excellent.”"—P/ysician and Surgeon. 


‘Well worthy of the attention of those who go in for regular physical train- 
ing as a means for the preservation of health.” —Scotsman. 


“A very sensible little treatise.”—Glasgow Herald. 


SCHROEN (L.). SEVEN-FIGURE LOGARITHMS OF 
NUMBERS from 1 to 108,000, and of Sines, Cosines, 
Tangents, Cotangents to every 10 Seconds of the Quad- 
rant. With a Table of Proportional Parts, By Dr, Ludwig 
Schroen, Director of the Observatory of Jena, etc., etc. 5th 
Edition, corrected and stereotyped. With a description of the 
Tables by A. De Morgan, Professor of Mathematics in University 
College, London, Imp. 8vo, cloth, printed on light green paper. 


QS. 


SNELLEN’S OPHTHALMIC TEST TYPES. Best Types 
for the Determination of the Acuteness of Vision. 14th Edition, 
considerably augmented and improved. 8vo, sewed. 4s. Single 
Sheets: ETB, MOV, BDE, WwWwW, and Large Clock Sheet. 
8d. each. Small Clock Sheet and RT VZ. 4d. each. 


— ASTIGMATIC TEST CHART. Long folio, varnished; 


mounted on rollers. 2s. net. 


SONNTAG (C. 0O.). A POCKET FLORA OF EDIN- 
BURGH AND THE SURROUNDING DISTRICT. 
A Collection and full Description of all Phanerogamic and the 
principal Cryptogamic Plants, classified after the Natural System, 
with an artificial Key and a Glossary of Botanical Terms, By the 
late C. O, Sonntag, the Royal High School, Edinburgh ; formerly 
Secretary of the Microscopical Society of Glasgow, etc. Fcap, 8vo, 
limp cloth, round corners, with Map of the Environs of Edinburgh. 
35. 6a, net. 


SPENCER (W.G.). INVENTIONAL GEOMETRY. With 
a Preface by Herbert Spencer. 8vo, cloth, Is. 


— A SYSTEM OF LUCID SHORTHAND. With : 
Prefatory Note by Herbert Spencer. ~ Cloth, 1s. 
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TEPHENS (J. W. W., M.D. Cantab., D.P.H.) and S. 
CHRISTOPHERS, M.B. Vict. 1. M.S. PRACTICAL 
STUDY OF MALARIA AND OTHER BLOOD PARA. 
SITES. (Published for the Liverpool School of Tropical Medi- 
cine). 8vo, cloth. 2nd Edition. 12s, 6d. net. 


TAYLOR (M. LOGAN, M.B., Ch.B.). REPORT ON THE 
SANITARY CONDITIONS OF CAPE COAST TOWN. 
(Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir VIII.) 8vo. 
Is. 


— REPORT OF THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE 
~ Sad A Beda IN SIERRA LEONE. See Ross and 
aylor. 


THOMAS (H. WOLFERSTAN, M.D., M‘GILL) and 
ANTON BREINL,M.U.Dr.,Prag. TRYPANOSOMES, 
TRYPANOSOMIASIS, AND SLEEPING SICKNESS: 
PATHOLOGY AND TREATMENT. 4to, (Liverpool 
School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir XVI.) 6 Plates (5 coloured) 
and 7 Charts. Price 7s, 6d, net. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE EPIDEMIOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. New Series. Vol, XXIII. Session 
1903-1904. Demy 8vo, cloth. 6s. net. The earlier volumes of 
the New Series, I.—X XIL., are still obtainable. Price 6s. net each. 
Commemoration Volume, containing an account of the Founda- 
tion of the Society and of the Commemoration Dinner, together 
with an Index of the papers read at its meetings between 1855 and 
1900. 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 


TRANSACTIONS, OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF 
EDINBURGH. Vol. XXXVIII. Part 1, qos. Part 2, 255. 
Part 3, 30s. Part 4, 75. 6d. Vol. XXXIX. Part 1, 305. Part 
2, 19s. Part 3,435. Part4,9s. Vol. XL. Parti, 25s. General 
Index to First Thirty-four Volumes (1783-1888), with History of 
the Institution. 4to, cloth. 2Is, 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY, 
DUBLIN. Vols. I.-XX. 4qto. £22, 55. 6d, Vols. poems 
XXXI. Various prices. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. 


Various volumes at various prices, 


VEGA. LOGARITHMIC TABLES OF NUMBERS AND 
TRIGONOMETRICAL FUNCTIONS. Translated from 
the goth, or Dr. Bremiker’s Edition, thoroughly revised and en- 
larged, by W. L. F. Fischer, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow of Clare 
College, Cambridge, ; Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
University of St. Andrews, 75th Stereotyped Edition. Royal 8vo, 
cloth. 7s. 
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VI. Miscellaneous. 


ANTHROPOLOGY—SOCIOLOGY—MYTHOLOGY— 
BIBLIOGRAPHY—BIOGRAPHY, ETC. 


AVEBURY (Lord, D.C.L., F.R.S., etc.) (Sir John Lubbock). 
PREHISTORIC TIMES, as Illustrated by Ancient Re- | 
mains and the Manners and Customs of Modern Savages. — 
6th Edition, revised, with 239 Illustrations, a large number of- 
which are specially prepared for this Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
gilt tops. 18s. | 

‘To anyone who wishes to obtain a succinct conspectus of the present state 
of knowledge on the subject of early man, we recommend the perusal of this 
comprehensive volume.”—/our, Brit. Archeolog. Assoc. 


‘The fact that this well-known standard work has reached a sixth edition is 
evidence of its value to ethnologists and archeologists. The many and beautiful — 
illustrations are most helpful in better understanding the plain but accurate — 
letterpress. Lord Avebury is to be congratulated on the new edition, whi 
is sure to further popularise a fascinating subject for investigation by cultured — 
people.” —Sczence Gossip. 

“It is necessary to compare the present volume with the fifth edition in 
order to see how much it has been improved. The illustrations to this sixth 
edition are immeasurably superior to the fifth.” —Axow/dedge. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL REGISTER. Published Quarterly. 
6d. net ; 2s. 2d. per annum post free. Nos, 1-3 ready. 


BLACKBURN (HELEN). WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. A 
Record of the Women’s Suffrage Movement in the British Isles, _ 
with a Biographical Sketch of Miss Becker. Portraits. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 


See also Vynne, Nora, and Blackburn, ‘‘ Women under the Factory 
Acts.” 


BROWN (ROBERT, Jun., F.S.A.). SEMITIC INFLU- 
ENCE IN HELLENIC MYTHOLOGY. With special 
reference to the recent mythological works of the Right Hon. 
Prof. Max Miiller and Mr. Andrew Lang. Demy 8vo, cloth. 
75. 6d. 


— RESEARCHES INTO THE ORIGIN OF THE 
PRIMITIVE CONSTELLATIONS OF THE GREEKS, 
PHCENICIANS, AND BABYLONIANS. With a large 
map of the Northern Hemisphere as viewed at Phoenicia 1200 B.C., 
and other maps, 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. each, 


— MR. GLADSTONE AS I KNEW HIM, and other 
Essays. Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 
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‘CATALOGUE OF THE LONDON LIBRARY, St James’s 

Square, By C. T. Hagberg Wright, LL.D., etc. xiv-+1626 pp. 
4to, cloth. 42s, net. Supplement I., 1902-3. Buckram, 1 vol., 
I96pp. 5s.net. Supplement II. 198 pp. 1903-4. Buckram, 
5s. net. Supplement III. 1904-5. 5s. net. 


“The present catalogue is essentially a working catalogue. .. . The general 
level of accuracy in the printing and editing of the work appears to us to be an 
unusually high one. . . . We heartily applaud the work, both as a landmark 
in library land, and as a monument standing upon a firm foundation of its own.’ 
—The Times. 


CURTIN (JEREMIAH). CREATION MYTHS OF 
PRIMITIVE AMERICA IN RELATION TO THE 
RELIGIOUS HISTORY AND MENTAL DEVELOP- 
MENT OF MANKIND. Contains twenty long myths taken 
down word for word by Mr, Curtin from Indians who knew no 
religion or language but their own, and many of whom had not seen 
a white man until they had attained years of maturity. With an 
elaborate Introduction and Notes. Demy 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d, net. 


DIETRICHSON (L.). MONUMENTA ORCADICA. The 
Norsemen in the Orkneys, and the Monuments they have left, 
with a Survey of the Celtic (Pre-Norwegian) and Scottish (Post- 
Norwegian) Monuments on the Islands. With original drawings 
and some Chapters on St Magnus’ Cathedral, Kirkwall, by Johan 
Meyer, Architect. Demy 4to, cloth. £3 net. 


ENGELHARDT (C.). DENMARK IN THE EARLY 
IRON AGE. Illustrated by recent Discoveries in the Peat- 
Mosses of Slesvig. 33 Plates (giving representations of upwards of 
a thousand objects), Maps, and numerous other Illustrations on 
wood, 1866. 4to, cloth. 315. 6d. 


GOLDAMMER (H.). THE KINDERGARTEN. A Guide 
to Frébel’s Method of Education. 2 vols. in 1. 120 pp. of Illus- 
trations. $8vo, cloth. tos. 6d, 


HARRISON (A., D.Sc.) WOMEN’S INDUSTRIES IN 
LIVERPOOL. An Inquiry into the Economic Effects of Legisla- 
tion regulating the Labour of Women, $8vo. 35. 


HENRY (JAMES). AZNEIDEA;; or, Critical, Exegetical and 
Esthetical Remarks on the AEneis. With a personal collation 
of all the first-class MSS., and upwards of 100 second-class MSS., 
and all the principal editions, Vol. I. (3 Parts), Vol. II. (3 Parts), 
Vol, III. (3 Parts), Vol. IV. (1 Part). Royal 8vo, sewed. 
£2, 25. net. 


HERBERT (Hon. A.). THE SACRIFICE OF EDUCA- 
TION TO EXAMINATION. Letters from ‘‘ All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men,” Edited by Auberon Herbert. Half-cloth 
boards. 2s. 
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HERBERT (Hon. A.) WINDFALL AND WATERDRIFT. 
Verse Miniatures, Square 12mo, cloth limp, gilt tops. 2s, 


—and WAGER (HAROLD). BAD AIR AND BAD 
HEALTH. Dedicated to Professor Clifford Allbutt. Reprinted 
from the ‘‘ Contemporary Review.” 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. ; sewed, Is. 


JOHNSON (E.). THE RISE OF ENGLISH CULTURE. © 
With a brief account of the Author’s Life and Writings, Demy 
8vo, cloth, 155. net. 


KIEPERT’S NEW ATLAS ANTIQUUS. Twelve Maps of 
the Ancient World, for Schools and Colleges, Third hundred™ 
thousand. 12th Edition, with a complete Geographical Index. 
Folio, boards, 6s. Strongly bound in cloth, 7s. 6d, 


— WALL-MAPS OF THE ANCIENT WORLD— 


Wall-map of Ancient Italy. Italia antiqua. For the study of 
Livy, Sallust, Cicero, Dionysius, ete. Scale 1: 800,000. Mounted 
on rollers, varnished, 205, 


General Wall-map of the Old World. Tabula orbis terrarum 
antiqui ad illustrandam potissimum antiquissimi zevi usque ad Alex- 
andrum M. historiam. For the study of ancient history, espe- 
cially the history of the Oriental peoples: the Indians, Medes, 
Persians, Babylonians, Assyrians, Egyptians, Phoenicians, etc, 
Scale 1 : 5,400,000, Mounted on rollers, varnished, 20s. 


General Wall-map of the Roman Empire. Imperii Romani 
tabula geographica. For the study of the development of the Roman 
Empire. Scale 1: 300,000, Mounted on rollers, varnished. 245, 


Wall-map of Ancient Latium, Latii Veteris et finitimarum 
regionum tabula. For the study of Livy, Dionysius, etc. Scale 
1:125,000. With supplement: Environs of Rome. Scale 
I: 25,000, Mounted on rollers, varnished. 18s. 


Wall-map of Ancient Greece. Greecize Antique tabula, For 
the study of Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Strabo, Cornelius 
Nepos, etc, Scale 1: 500,000, Mounted on rollers, varnished. 
245. 

Wall-Map of the Empires of the Persians and of 
Alexander the Great. Imperia Persarum et Macedonum. For 
the study of Herodotus, Xenophon, Justinian, Arian, Curtius. 
Scale 1 : 300,000, Mounted on rollers and varnished. 205. 


Wall-Map of Gaul, with portions of Ancient Britain and 
Ancient Germany. Gallize Cisalpinz et Transalpinze cum _parti- 
bus Britanniz et Germaniz tabula. For the study of Czsar, 
Justinian, Livy, Tacitus, etc. Scale 1:1,000,000, Mounted on 
rollers and varnished. 245, 
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KIEPERT’S WALL-MAPS OF THE ANCIENT WORLD-—Contd. 


Wall-Map of Ancient Asia Minor. Asize Minoris Antique 

: Tabula. For the study of Herodotus, Xenophon, Justinian, Arian, 
Curtius, etc. Scale 1:800,000. Mounted on rollers and var- 
nished, 20s. 


LAING and HUXLEY. PREHISTORIC REMAINS OF 
CAITHNESS. By Samuel Laing, Esq., with Notes on the 
Human Remains by Th. H. Huxley, F.R.S. 150 Engravings. 
8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


MARCKS (ERICH, Professor of Modern History at the 
University of Leipzig.) ENGLAND AND GERMANY: 
Their Relations in the Great Crises of European History, 
1500-1900. Demy 8vo, stiff wrapper. Is. 


MUIR (RAMSAY) and EDITH M. PLATT. A HISTORY 
OF MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT IN LIVERPOOL. 
From the Earliest Times to the Municipal Reform Act of 1835. 
4to, cloth. 21s. net. 


OTIA MERSEIANA. The Publication of the Arts Faculty of the 
University of Liverpool, Vols. I-III. 8vo. 1899-1903. Each 
Ios, 6d, 


PEDDIE (R. A.). PRINTING AT BRESCIA IN THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY. A List of the Issues. 55. net. 


ST. CLAIR (GEORGE, Author of ‘‘ Creation Records,” ‘‘ Buried 
Cities and Bible Countries,” etc... MYTHS OF GREECE 
EXPLAINED AND DATED. An Embalmed History from 
Uranus to Perseus, including the Eleusinian Mysteries and the 
Olympic Games. Demy 8vo, 2 vols. 16s, 


SCHLOSS (DAVID F.). METHODS OF INDUSTRIAL 
REMUNERATION. 3rd Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


**In its new as in its old form the book is well nigh indispensable to the 
student who desires to get some insight into the actual facts about the various 
methods of industrial remuneration, and the degree of success with which they 
have been applied in the various trades.” —Manchester Guardian, 

* More useful than ever to the students of the labour problem.”—Poditical 
Science Quarterly. 


SPENCER (HERBERT). AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. See 
p. 31. 

— PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. See p, 31. 

—— STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. See p. 32. 


— DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY. Sve p. 32. 
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STEPHENS (GEORGE). PROFESSOR BUGGE’S 
STUDIES ON NORTHERN MYTHOLOGY EX- 
AMINED. Illustrations. 8vo, cloth. 8s. 


— THE RUNES, WHENCE CAME THEY? 4to, sewed. 


6s. 


— OLD NORTHERN RUNIC MONUMENTS. Vol. 
IV. Folio. 20s. net. 


VEILED FIGURE (THE), and Other Poems. Large post 8vo, 
buckram, gilt, cover designed by Mr. T. Blake Wirgman> 
2s, 6a, 


VYNNE (NORA) and HELEN BLACKBURN, and with 
the Assistance of H.W. ALLASON. WOMEN UNDER 
THE FACTORY ACTS. Part 1. Position of the Employer. 
Part 2. Position of the Employed. Crown 8vo, cloth, Is, net. 


WELD (A. G.). GLIMPSES OF TENNYSON AND OF 
SOME OF HIS FRIENDS. With an Appendix by the late 
Bertram Tennyson. Illustrated with Portraits in photogravure 
and colour, and with a facsimile of a MS. poem, Feap. 8vo, 
art linen. 45. 6d, net. 

‘This is a delightful little book, written by one who has all the qualifications 
for the task—the opportunities of observation, the siege of relationship, and the 


sympathetic and appreciative temper. . . We do not attempt to criticise, 
but only to give such a description as will send our readers to it, ”— Spectator. 


“Everyone who reads the book will understand Tennyson a little better, 
and many will view him in a new aspect for the first time.” —Daily Chronicle. 


“Tt is quite worthy of a place side by side with the larger ‘ Life.’”"—G/asgow 
Herald. 
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LIST OF PERIODICALS, REVIEWS, AND 
TRANSACTIONS AND PROCEEDINGS 
OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


PUBLISHED BY WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL: A Quarterly Review of 
Religion, Theology, and Philosophy. Single numbers, 2s, 62, 
net. Subscription, 10s. per annum, post free. 


‘“‘ There is, for English readers at least, no existing medium for expression of 
free-thought in this best sense ; and should anything but success await the venture 
of publishing ‘The Hibbert Journal,’ we shall confess painful surprise. . . . 
It will be a reflection on our theological and philosophical students if they do not 
show full appreciation of a journal so admirably planned and so strongly 
commenced. . . . For the form of the journal we have nothing but praise, 
the print being large and the margins ample. We have never with more sincerity 
wished well toa new undertaking ; and should it fulfil its undoubted possibilities, 
‘The Hibbert Journal’ must be of immense service to all serious and progressive 
students of the subjects with which it deals.”—Christian World. 


THE LIBERAL CHURCHMAN. Single numbers, Is. net ; 
Is. 2d. post free. Issued half-yearly, January and July. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S REVIEW OF SOCIAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL QUESTIONS. Edited by Antoinette M. 
Mackenzie. Issued quarterly on 15th January, April, July, and 
October, Price is. Per annum, 4s. 6d., post free. 


JOURNAL OF THE FEDERATED MALAY STATES 
MUSEUMS. Issued quarterly. Single numbers, Is. 6d. net. 
Subscription, 5s. per annum. 


JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL MICROSCOPICAL 
SOCIETY, containing its Transactions and Proceedings, with 
other Microscopical Information: .Bi-monthly. 6s. net. Yearly 
subscriptions, 375. 6d., post free. 


JOURNAL OF THE QUEKETT MICROSCOPICAL 
CLUB. Issued half-yearly, April and November. Price 3s, 6d. 
net. 75s. 6d, per annum, post free. 
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LIST OF PERIODICALS, Etc.—Continued. 
.LINNEAN SOCIETY OF LONDON. Journal of Botany and 


Journal of Zoology. Published irregularly at various prices, 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF EDINBURGH. Transactions, Issued 


irregularly at various prices. 


LIVERPOOL MARINE BIOLOGY COMMITTEE. 
Memoirs. I.—XII. already published at various prices. Fauna of 
Liverpool Bay. Fifth Report written by Members of the Com- 
mittee and other Naturalists, Cloth. 8s. 6a. net. See p. 50. 


LIVERPOOL UNIVERSITY INSTITUTE OF COM. 
MERCIAL RESEARCH IN THE TROPICS. Quarterly 


Journal. Numbers, 2s, net. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF 
TROPICAL MEDICINE. See p. 50. 


ROYAL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. Memoirs and Monthly 


Notices. Yearly volumes at various prices, 


We 
ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY. Transactions and Proceedings 
issued irregularly ; prices vary. Cunningham Memoirs, Vols. 
I.-X. already issued at various prices. 


ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. Transactions and Proceedings. 


Issued irregularly at various prices. 


REPORTS OF THE THOMPSON-YATES LABORA- 
TORIES. See p. 53. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE EPIDEMIOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. Sve p. 55. 
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